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The years of 1861 and 1862 had been 
momentous for Thomas J. Jackson. He 
had gone from being an unknown VMI 
professor with a Major’s commission, to the 
rank of Lieutenant General commanding 
the II Corps in General Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. In battle after battle 
Jackson’s army had defeated those who 
opposed them. “Stonewall” was now one 
of the most famous and feared generals of 
the war. 


Snow blanketed the countryside on 
November 22 as Confederate divisions 
gathered in Winchester. General Lee’s 
communiqués to Jackson made it clear 
that it was time to consolidate the army, 


preparing for the Union Army’s next move. 


Jackson’s Corps numbered 33,000 troops, 
the largest he had ever commanded. The 
task of organizing and preparing the new 
II Corps was daunting, but the General was 
up to the challenge and kept on the move. 


On an early November morning at the 
Opequon Presbyterian Church, members 
of the choir practiced a favorite Christmas 
carol for the passing Stonewall Jackson 
and his men. With the fate of his army 
and possibly the South to be decided in 
the coming days, the beautiful melody of 
a Christmas carol in the distance uplifted 
General Jackson and his men as they 
prepared to leave for Fredericksburg. 
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Editorial 


BEST & WORST OF 2006 


BY THE TIME THIS ISSUE HITS NEWSSTANDS, we will have 
turned the page on yet another year. For many, the early weeks of a 
new year are usually marked by optimism and hope, a time when 
New Year's resolutions have not yet become too burdensome to keep 
(the smokers and calorie counters among you know what I mean). 
But it’s also a time for reflection on the year gone by—any day now, 
for instance, will begin the hype for the upcoming Academy Awards 
for cinematic achievement in 2006. In this spirit of looking back, I 
figured I might take the time to offer my own random thoughts— 
awards, if you will—on the Civil War-related highs and lows of the 
year gone by: 

Biggest Villains: The developers who illegally bulldozed National 
Park Service land at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, in August. For the pur- 
pose of accommodating water and sewer pipes for a planned housing 
development located along the park service boundary, the builders, 
according to a report issued last summer by the Civil War Preserva- 
tion Trust, “purposely and without permission” ignored federal laws 
and proceeded to dig a deep trench “on historic land where Stonewall 
Jackson launched one of the most brilliant tactical triumphs of the 
Civil War.” Shame on them. 

Biggest Victory: The defeat of the planned slots casino at Gettys- 
burg. After twenty months of debate, in December the Pennsylvania 
Gaming Control Board finally rejected the proposal to build the struc- 
ture a mile from the Gettysburg battlefield. Credit the CWPT, No Ca- 
sino Gettysburg, and other preservation-minded organizations and 
individuals who pitched in to stop this threat. 

Oddest Representation of the Civil War on the Screen: Episodes 
of the television shows “NCIS” and “Psych” whose respective plots 
revolved in part around the goings-on at fictional Civil War reenact- 
ments. Even I cringed at the “farbiness” of it all. 

Best Civil War-Related Film or Show: Though it was released in 
2005, I finally got around to watching Wide Awake Films’ documen- 
tary “The Battle of Franklin: Five Hours in the Valley of Death,” which 
does justice to the sacrifices of the Union and Confederate soldiers 
who participated in the bloody struggle. These filmmakers know how 
to do battle reenactment. Honorable mention: The History Channel’s 
program “Civil War Terror,” which included North & South associate 
editor Ed Steers as one of its experts. A fine job by Ed and the pro- 
ducers. 

Best Personal Discovery: Again, call me a late bloomer, but I fi- 
nally listened to Gerry Prokopowicz’s “Civil War Talk Radio” programs. 
Didn’t take long for me to be hooked. Gerry’s best interview of the 
year: his chat with Yale University professor Harry Stout. (For more 
on this, and on Gerry’s take on the “most significant” Civil War books 
of 2006, see pages 86-90.) 

Most Interesting Thread on the N&S Discussion Group: The spir- 
ited discussion of counter-factual analysis in general and in particular 
the “what if” scenario of placing Stonewall Jackson at the Battle of 
Gettysburg. A fine year for the group: 1,663 total posts in 2006, up 
from 686 in 2005. Expect bigger and better things in 2007. (Come be 
a part of it: join up for free at http://groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
cwsociety/.) 

So there’s my quick take on 2006. Here’s hoping 2007 delivers more 


highs than lows. 


Huy 


LINCOLN & THE DAHLGREN RAID 

In the December issue of North & South 
[Vol. 9, No. 6] author Stephen Sears responded 
to my article “Lincoln, Davis, and the Dahlgren 
Raid” (Vol. 9, No.5). But instead of addressing 
my claims that Lincoln originated the idea for 
the raid and authorized the attempt on Jeffer- 
son Davis’ life, he dismisses the very credible 
evidence I laid out by claiming it was “non- 
sense” and suggesting that I am merely an at- 
tention-seeker “finding his way to the wrong 
end of seesaws, settling on hitherto unques- 
tioned historical assumption then proving the 
opposite.” With all due respect to Mr. Sears, that 
is a smokescreen that obscures the legitimate 
and credible claims I have set forth. 

It has never been a “hitherto unquestioned 
historical assumption” that Lincoln was blame- 
less in the attempt on Jefferson Davis’ life. 
There was no question in the minds of Con- 
federate officials in 1864 or in the minds of 
many southerners since, that Lincoln was neck- 
deep in the plot. More than a few people in the 
North have believed it as well, including the 
worldly founder/editor-in-chief of North & 
South who wanted to know what was the “rev- 
elation” in my original article. Even Dr. James 
O. Hall, the historian whose “pioneering work 
on the authenticity of the Dahlgren papers” is 
recognized by both Sears and myself, never 
claimed that Lincoln was free from blame in 
the plot to kill Davis. On several occasions Dr. 
Hall personally encouraged me in my pursuit 
of that very claim, suggesting that it had merit 
and was an important issue. Sears agrees that 
it was Lincoln's authorization of the raid dur- 
ing his February 12, 1864, meeting with Judson 
Kilpatrick that set the wheels in motion for the 
raid to occur. If Lincoln was the authorizing 
agent for the raid, and the raid that followed 
was conducted with a specific purpose to kill 
Jefferson Davis, I am at a loss to understand 
why Sears would accuse me of trying to prove 
“nonsense.” 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to CROSSFIRE, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


Crossfire 


Sears is aware of the late January 1864 
meeting between Lincoln and General Ben- 
jamin Butler that resulted in Lincoln autho- 
rizing another raid to be made on Richmond. 
It was known as the Wistar Raid after General 
Isaac Wistar, the officer in command. It stepped 
off on February 7, 1864, but within forty-eight 
hours had come to grief at Bottom’s Bridge 
southeast of the capital. This raid, like the 
Dahlgren Raid, was undertaken for the specific 
purpose of targeting Jefferson Davis and mem- 
bers of his cabinet (though in this instance they 
were targeted for kidnap or capture), and it too 
included as goals the release of Union prison- 
ers and the destruction of facilities in down- 
town Richmond. 


I’m confident that Sears would agree with 
me that Lincoln was not a wind-up doll rou- 
tinely lending his name to every proposed plan 
for a raid on Richmond set forth by some am- 
bitious Union officer out to make a name for 
himself by performing some dramatic deed of 
derring-do. His meeting with Butler in Janu- 
ary, and his specific authorization for the 
Wistar Raid to take place in early February, 
suggests the reasonable conclusion that Lin- 
coln was actively interested in promoting just 
such an operation that winter. His suggestions 
regarding such a raid in May 1863 could lead 
us to conclude that his interest dated to the 
spring of 1863. Why Sears would stubbornly 
cling to the notion that the idea was Judson 
Kilpatrick’s, and that Lincoln only came to ac- 
cept the proposition after meeting with 
Kilpatrick in the middle of February 1864, is 
difficult to comprehend. 

Contrary to what Sears claims, we actu- 
ally agree on many facts regarding this raid. 
Most of those facts establish Lincoln’s proac- 
tive role in promoting the raid. The evidence 
supporting those facts is clear and undisputed. 
It runs contrary to every principle of histori- 
cal scholarship that a researcher/writer would 
dismiss a principal player in an assassination 
plot, simply because the facts do not comport 
with the writer’s longstanding perception of 


that player’s character or morality, or because 
his name was Abraham Lincoln. As profes- 
sional historians, the one rule that must guide 
us is to go where the evidence leads. 

That defines the primary issue that differ- 
entiates Sears and me regarding this raid. In 
his first article on the subject, “The Raid on 
Richmond,” Sears acknowledges that author- 
ity for the raid had to come from Lincoln, and 
authority to kill Jefferson Davis had to come 
from either Lincoln or Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton. He dismisses Lincoln as a possibility 
with these words: “It certainly cannot be imag- 
ined the president countenanced political as- 
sassination and black flag warfare against ci- 
vilians.” That statement in understandable 
given the secular sainthood 
Lincoln achieved in the eyes of 
most Americans after his as- 
sassination. His attitude of 
malice toward none and char- 
ity extended to all was both re- 
markable and admirable fol- 
lowing the destruction and 
devastation of the Civil War. 
Anger and a desire for retribu- 
tion burned white hot in the 
hearts of many northerners in 
April 1865. But the Lincoln of 
February 1864 had a different 
set of priorities to deal with. 
The much-maligned and increasingly unpopu- 
lar wartime leader of the United States was fac- 
ing the likelihood of electoral defeat in the 
presidential ballot that would be held the fol- 
lowing November, and the probable dissipa- 
tion of his efforts to save the Union that had 
already caused the deaths of over half a mil- 
lion young Americans. His knowledge that the 
war would probably drag on until November 
was based on his realization that so long as Jef- 
ferson Davis was the commander-in-chief of 
Confederate armies in the field, there would 
be no end of the war short of the total defeat 
and subjugation of the South. Lincoln knew 
Davis was an uncompromising zealot on the 
subject of southern independence. He also 
knew that Alexander Stephens, his old friend 
from the 29th Congress, the leading southern 
spokesman opposing secession in 1861, was but 
a heartbeat away from the Confederate White 
House. The thought had to raise in Lincoln’s 
mind the possibilities of a peace brokered in 
the absence of Davis. Would he have been will- 
ing to countenance one death, if that death 
might make possible the avoidance of hun- 
dreds of thousands of others? The Lincoln I 
know would have had to give long and serious 
thought to such a prospect. 

The other matter about which Sears and I 
disagree concerns who actually possessed com- 
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mand responsibility on the raid. Sears dis- 
misses my belief that Dahlgren had such re- 
sponsibility, and that Kilpatrick was actually a 
diversion. This too falls into the apparently very 
large universe of things Sears simply dismisses 
as “nonsense.” Why is it nonsense? Because “it 
was not the army way to have colonels to com- 
mand brigadier generals.” History would not 
seem to bear Sears out on this point. During 
World War I, President Woodrow Wilson as- 
signed responsibility to Colonel Edward M. 
House that vaulted him over hundreds of gen- 
erals, and in the 1980s Marine colonel Oliver 
North certainly performed with an authority 
no general or admiral would have claimed. The 
obvious fact is that if the president wants colo- 
nels to have operational command responsi- 
bilities over generals, then he can order it. He’s 
the boss. Period. 

With respect to this matter, Sears should 
consult his own writing on the subject. Again 
returning to his articles about this raid he wrote 
in 1999, he expressed his failure to understand 
why an operation over which Kilpatrick had 
command responsibility would have a colo- 
nel—“an inexperienced colonel lacking in 
command responsibility’—performing the 
roles of being both the primary planner and 
the mission commander of the strike team that 
would have to carry out all of the operation’s 
highly sensitive goals in Richmond. At the time 
he wrote those articles it was the major incon- 
sistency Sears could find in the facts of the raid 
as he knew them. He had no reasonable expla- 
nation for this inconsistency. I believe there is 
a perfectly reasonable explanation. 

There is one last point that should be 
made. If Lincoln authorized this raid to include 
the release of Union prisoners at Belle Isle and 
Libby Prison, and the use of kerosene and other 
accelerants to fire downtown Richmond, then 
he gave sanction to the possibility of a disaster 
that would have made the killing of a few Con- 
federate government officials pale by compari- 
son. Twelve thousand starving and abused 
Union prisoners turned loose upon a city they 
hated and despised without any form of mili- 
tary organization to restrain them or any of- 
ficers to whom they were answerable was an 
invitation to murder and mayhem of poten- 
tially apocalyptic dimension. Would Sears ar- 
gue that igniting such an incendiary situation 
in downtown Richmond would have been less 
heinous or more legal than the assassination 
of Jefferson Davis? 

—David E. Long 
Greenville, North Carolina 


+ + 


Although debate continues among histo- 
rians as to whether Abraham Lincoln targeted 
Jefferson Davis for assassination, it is a debate 
that misses the point. Whether the Dahlgren 
papers reflected orders from Lincoln or were 
the unilateral act of a zealous cavalryman, the 
Confederate leadership in Richmond believed 


the papers to be authentic and the plot to kill 
Davis and his cabinet real. Perception, after all, 
is reality, and the perception throughout the 
South was that Lincoln had sanctioned the 
burning of Richmond and the assassination of 
Davis and his cabinet. 

Braxton Bragg, military advisor to Davis, 
urged Davis to execute Ulric Dahlgren’s men 
immediately and release the text of Dahlgren’s 
papers as justification for the executions. Sec- 
retary of War John A. Seddon agreed: “Gen- 
eral Bragg’s views coincide with my own on 
this subject.” Before acting on Bragg’s and 
Seddon’s recommendation, Davis turned to 
Robert E. Lee, asking Lee’s opinion. Lee wrote 
to Davis: “I presume that the blood boils with 
indignation in the veins of every officer and 
man as they read the account of the barbarous 
and inhuman plot.” Lee then answered Davis’ 
question, “Nor do I think that under present 
circumstances policy dictates the executions of 
these men. It would produce retaliation.” At the 
time of Lee’s response his son, Rooney Lee, was 
a Union prisoner and Lee was rightfully con- 
cerned with the possibility of retaliation. 


Both Library of Congress 


Clement Clay (above) and 
Jacob Thompson. 


The raid was enough to 
justify the Confederates strik- 
ing back in kind. That Davis 
sent Jacob Thompson and 
Clement Clay to Canada with one million dol- 
lars in gold to underwrite a campaign of ter- 
ror among Northern civilians and thereby 
cause Lincoln’s defeat in the 1864 election is 
ample proof that black flag warfare was found 
on both sides in 1864-1865. 

—Edward Steers Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


+ + 


Author David Long states in the current 
issue that it is a “political fact” that Abraham 
Lincoln ordered Ulric Dahlgren to assassinate 
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Jefferson Davis on his February 1864 raid into 
Richmond. As an amateur student of Lincoln’s 
life and career, I was very curious to read the 
evidence. I don’t doubt for a moment that, as 
the commander-in-chief of the rebel forces, 
Davis was a legitimate target for capture or even 
death if he resisted capture, but I found the ar- 
ticle to be very unpersuasive. The “evidence” 
that Lincoln covertly, but positively, ordered 
Davis’ death turns out to be only speculative 
and circumstantial in the extreme. As to par- 
ticulars for criticism, they are so numerous that 
one would hardly know where to begin. I don’t 
think the article was up to North & South’s usual 
high standards. 
—Jim Roberts 
Long Beach, California 


POW TREATMENT 

The article by Charles W. Sanders Jr. re- 
garding the treatment of prisoners [“‘A Most 
Horrible National Sin’: The Treatment of Pris- 
oners in the American Civil War,” Ne&S, Vol. 9, 
No. 5] is well-researched and interesting. I don’t 
doubt that most of what he says is true. How- 
ever, in his zeal to prove his thesis, the author 
makes some questionable and exaggerated 
statements. For example, I would be interested 
to know when and where Confederate (or 
Union) POWs died by “hundreds of men each 
day.” Andersonville was the largest, and by com- 
mon agreement, the worst—“in a class by it- 
self?” says historian James M. McPherson. There 
were a number of days at Andersonville when 
over one hundred Union POWs died. I have 
been able to document twenty-five days at 
Andersonville with a mortality of one hundred 
or greater, with a maximum of 135 dying on 
August 15, 1864—but never “hundreds” dying 
each day. Almost half the Union POWs who 
died in Confederate custody died 
at Andersonville. It must be 
pointed out (although overlooked 
by the author) that Andersonville 
was probably a special case with 
the excessive mortality during the 
summer of 1864 in large measure 
due to a massive and lethal epi- 
demic of hookworm (Necator 
americanus) infection for which 
physicians of the day had no un- 
derstanding nor any effective 
treatment (see “What Killed the 
Yankees at Andersonville?” in North & South, 
Vol. 6, No. 6). In the North at Elmira, at its worst 
in March 1865, Confederate POW deaths av- 
eraged fifteen per day. At Point Lookout, which 
held up to 20,000 Confederate prisoners, 540 
perished between November 1864 and Febru- 
ary 1865. The assertion that “thousands of 
Union boys died” because there were no prison 
hospitals is doubtful from a medical stand- 
point. 

Of more concern than the exaggeration 
is the tone of twenty-first-century political 
correctness applied in (continued on page 90) 
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Albert A. Nofi 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE: 


> It is said that at one point during the 
war a gentleman walked into a book- 
store in Richmond seeking a copy of 
Victor Hugo’s new novel Les Misér- 
ables, but so badly mispronounced 
the title that the salesclerk replied, 
“Well Lee’s miserables are good 
enough to lick the Yankees!” 
General Montgomery C. Meigs, who 
commanded peacekeeping opera- 
tions in the Balkans during the 1990s 
and later served as commanding gen- 
eral, U.S. Army Europe, is a several- 
generations-removed kinsman of 
Union quartermaster general Mont- 
gomery C. Meigs. 

The Confederate gunners who bom- 
barded Fort Sumter in April 1861 are 
reported to have cheered each time 
the defenders got off a shot in reply. 
While on occupation duty on the 
Mexican border in 1845-1846, then 
Lieutenant John Magruder staged a 
number of theatricals, including an 
Othello, in which he initially cast the 
6' 2" James Longstreet as Desdemona, 
before trying the 5’ 8.5" U.S. Grant, 
who proved a poor thespian, and then 
hiring an actress. 

Wade Hampton, one of the Confed- 
eracy’s finest cavalryman, was appar- 
ently so devoted to hunting that he 
helped knock off some five hundred 
bears, most of them solo, including 
perhaps as many as forty that he dis- 
patched with a knife. 

Although women constituted fewer 
than one percent of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 professional telegra- 
phers in the United States on the eve 
of the Civil War, by its end they ap- 
pear to have numbered in the hun- 
dreds, serving on both sides. 

The “signature song” of the South, 
“Dixie,” was written by Dan Emmett, 
a northerner of German descent, and 


> 


> 


> 


> 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 
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premiered on April 4, 1859, by 
Bryant’s Minstrels, of which Emmett 
was a member, at the Mechanics’ Hall, 
472 Broadway, in New York City. 

> Private Henry Lawson Wyatt of the Ist 
North Carolina, who fell at Big Bethel 
(June 10, 1861), is often cited as the 
first Confederate soldier killed in ac- 
tion, a “distinction” that in all likeli- 
hood cannot be firmly established. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Colonel Frank Coxe Serves the 
Confederacy ... and the Union 


... and his Bank Account 

Franklin (“Frank”) Coxe (1839- 
1903) was a scion of a very wealthy fam- 
ily with extensive holdings in western 
North Carolina, where he was born, and 
in Pennsylvania. He grew into a fine 
specimen of American manhood, top- 
ping out at 6' 4" and some 230 pounds 
by the time he was nineteen. Coxe at- 
tended Furman University, in Greenville, 
South Carolina, and later the University 
of Pennsylvania, before going to work as 
a civil engineer in the family owned coal 
mines near Wilkes-Barre. 

When the Civil War began, the 
young man returned to Greenville to en- 
list as a private in Colonel Joseph B. 
Kershaw’s regiment, which shortly be- 
came the 2nd South Carolina. Coxe ac- 
companied the regiment to Virginia, and 
fought with it at the Battle of Bull Run 
(July 21, 1861). Just a few weeks later, the 
U.S. Congress passed the “Confiscation 
Act,” which permitted federal authorities 
to seize the property of persons in rebel- 
lion. Realizing that this put the family’s 
vast holdings in Pennsylvania at risk, 
Coxe petitioned the Confederate govern- 
ment for release from military service. 
This was granted, apparently by the per- 
sonal intervention of Jefferson Davis, 
who authorized an indefinite leave-of- 
absence. Before heading north, Coxe, ap- 
parently not wishing to abandon the 
Confederate cause totally, hired a substi- 
tute—someone not legally liable for mili- 
tary service who was willing to enlist for 
a fee. 

Coxe spent the next couple of years 
managing the family property in Penn- 
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sylvania; presumably his secessionist sen- 
timents were assuaged by the enormous 
war profits that he was making. Of 
course, in mid-1863 the Union initiated 
conscription under the terms of the En- 
rollment Act. Since the act permitted the 
hiring of substitutes, Coxe promptly pro- 
vided one. So now he was officially 
“fighting” on both sides, having a sub- 
stitute in each army. 


University of North Carolina 


Colonel Franklin Coxe 


Allegedly, Coxe’s substitutes were 
both killed in the same battle, late in the 
war, and Coxe considered himself re- 
sponsible for their deaths, Indeed, in his 
later years, he reportedly discovered that 
the regiments in which his substitutes 
were serving at the time of their deaths 
had actually fought against one another 
on that fateful day, and thus he came to 
believe that the substitutes had killed 
each other. According to his reminis- 
cences, incorporated in several newspa- 
per articles at the time of his death, as a 
result of being “in” both armies simul- 
taneously, Coxe “fought against himself 
in many battles, ran away from himself 
on more than one occasion, was twice 
shot to death and lived to a ripe old age, 
always haunted by the fear that he had 
killed himself.” 

As to the reliability of Coxe’s tale, 
well, although he certainly served in the 
2nd South Carolina, he never revealed 
the names of the men he had hired, and 
thus the reliability of his account can- 
not be established. 


“,.. these Southern madmen are driving us 


straight into Abolitionism.” 
—George Templeton Strong, April 20, 1861. 


In later life Coxe, already a wealthy 
man, grew even richer, prospering in rail- 
roading and oil as well as coal, and was 
one of the founders of the resort com- 
munity that developed around Ashville, 
North Carolina. 

As for his title, “Colonel,” it was 
purely honorary; neither Frank Coxe nor 
either of his substitutes ever appear to 
have been promoted higher than private. 

—With thanks to the Coxe family. 


News from the Front: The 
Correspondents’ War 

Today, radio, television, and the 
Internet spread news quickly. But dur- 
ing the Civil War it was newspapers that 
provided the public with first-hand ac- 
counts of current events. During the war 
there were over 3,500 newspapers in the 
country. The North had about 2,300 pa- 
pers, including those with the largest cir- 
culations, such as The New York Herald, 
The New York Times, and The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. About a quarter of the 
nation’s papers were based in the South, 
and the balance in the West. 

The major national papers usually 
had a day or two delay between the oc- 
currence of notable events and the hawk- 
ing of the papers on the streets by news- 
boys, crying out the headlines such as 
“Sumter Bombed, War!” This quick re- 
sponse was due to a combination of fac- 
tors. In earlier wars, newspapers had gen- 
erally relied upon letters sent from 
officers or other persons who were with 
the armies in the field. By the Mexican 
War a couple of papers actually had re- 
porters following the armies, and dur- 
ing the Civil War all of the major news- 
papers had correspondents in the field, 
traveling with the armies, as well as re- 
porters in most major cities or agree- 
ments with local papers to pass on in- 
formation about breaking stories. 

And then there was telegraph—the 
“Victorian Internet”—which permitted 
very rapid transmission of information 
from the field to the home office. Many 
papers were also subscribers to the As- 
sociated Press, formed in 1846, which 
used its network of contacts with local 
papers to get the word out quickly to dis- 
tant papers by telegram. The AP allowed 


small papers across the country to keep 
current with the news, without having 
their own reporters in the field. It was 
AP reporters who broke two of the most 
important stories of the war: Joseph L. 
Gilbert recorded the words of Lincoln’s 


“Gettysburg Address” even as the presi- | 


dent was speaking them, and Lawrence 
A. Golbright was the first reporter to ar- 
rive on the scene at Ford’s Theater to re- 
port the assassination of President Lin- 
coln. 

Even with the telegraph, it was not 
easy to get news into print. At times the 
war disrupted telegraph lines and corre- 
spondents had to find alternate methods 
to file news reports. For example, after 
the Battle of Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862, Cin- 
cinnati Gazette correspondent Whitelaw 
Reid boarded a steamer and then a train 
to get his report to the paper’s home of- 
fice. Even then it was not until four days 
after battle that Reid’s account, amount- 
ing to twelve columns and more than 
19,000 words, pro- 4 
vided Gazette readers 
with their first in- 
depth (albeit inaccu- 
rate) look at the war. 


Right: Whitelaw Reid 
(left} and Alfred 
Waud. 


Below: A tent and 
wagon of the 

New York Herald in 
the field. 


la 


Advances in printing and engraving 
also led to improved reporting on the 
war. There were a number of weekly pic- 
torial newspapers, such as Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, founded in 1855; 
Harper’s Weekly, which began publishing 
two years later; and The Southern Illus- 
trated News, established in 1862. These 
papers sent “pictorial journalists” into 
the field, not only to report war news but 
also to make sketches of military life and 
operations, which could be turned into 
engravings, to show the readers the war 
in striking detail. 

One of the most active “pictorial 
journalists” was Alfred Waud, a native of 
England, who worked for Harper’s 
Weekly and drew more sketches than any 
other artist during the war. Waud fol- 
lowed what became the Union Army of 
the Potomac from Bull Run through all 
of its major campaigns, reporting not 


| only on battles, but also on the everyday 
' life of soldiers. His sketches provided 
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Both Library of Congress 


they lived a hard life, facing capture by 
| the enemy, wounds or even death in 


Many generals did not welcome cor- 
respondents with open arms, and the re- 
porters often took revenge on uncoop- 
erative commanders by giving them a 
“good” or “bad” press. In the Army of the 
Potomac, Major General George 
McClellan, though he required corre- 
spondents to follow the War Department 
restrictions, was generally cooperative. 
For example, he gave New York Herald 
correspondent George Alfred Townsend 
permission to ascend in one of Professor 
Lowe’s balloons at one point during the 
Peninsula Campaign, providing the re- 
porter a look at Confederate lines and a 
glimpse of Richmond in what was prob- 
ably the first report of action from the 
air. As a result of his cooperation, report- 
ers generally accorded McClellan a “good 


families back home with vivid images of 
the life their loved ones endured during 
the war. 

During the war newspaper circula- 
tion grew, based largely on the hunger for 
war news, which was fed by an small army 
of reporters. From about 150 correspon- 
dents who often risked their lives to cover 
the initial campaigns, the number of war 
reporters quickly doubled. Civil War cor- 
respondents were commonly known as 
“specials” and usually in their twenties; 


battle. The risks for these young corre- 
spondents were high, but the salary was 
good—reporters earned $20.00 to $30.00 
a week, at a time when a common sol- 
dier received only $13.00 a month. 


Library of Congress 
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“Reading the War News in the Broadway, New York,” published in the 
Illustrated London News, 1861. 


Although many correspondents 
seemed to thrive on “roughing it” in the 
field with the army, most tended to trav- 
eled together. Reporters often stayed in 
the same boarding houses or hotels, 
which allowed them to swap stories on 
their off time. But, always keeping an eye 
on getting the news out before anyone 
else, reporters rarely cooperated with 
each other. Joseph Howard of The New 
York Times once managed to be the first 
reporter to get to a single-line telegraph 
office, then padded his dispatch with 
lengthy portions of the Bible in order to 
monopolize the line; the cost was con- 
siderable, but the paper gladly paid it for 
the privilege of getting a scoop. 


press.” In contrast, Major General John 
Pope several times ordered correspon- 
dents expelled from the army, and Major 
General Joseph Hooker had little regard 
for reporters’ opinions—and both men 
generally ended up with a “bad press.” 
Even worse was the experience of Major 
General George G. Meade, whose rela- 
tionship with reporters was so bad that 
most of them just ignored him, giving 
him no “press” whatsoever. The most 
testy relationship reporters had with a 
general during the war was that with 
William Tecumseh Sherman. Sherman 
referred to newspaper men with words 
such as “parasites” and “gossips” and con- 
sidered them no better than spies, for 
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which they took appropriate revenge— 
it was the papers that circulated stories 
of Sherman being insane. 

Censorship and restrictions on the 
press varied. Correspondents quickly 
learned that they should not report on 
troop movements, or provide statistics 
on army strengths or ammunition sup- 
plies. The army often monitored the tele- 
graph, and even letters intended for pub- 
lication could not pass through the post 
office without the proper approval of a 
military officer. Although in the Army 
of the Potomac a regulation prohibited 
correspondents from going nearer to the 
front than the headquarters of the com- 
manding general, it was widely ignored. 
A few lucky correspondents received a 
“red letter pass” from President Lincoln. 
These special passes were printed on 
hard cardboard and signed in red ink by 
Lincoln—thus the name—and allowed 
a correspondent to go anywhere he 
wished. 

The news correspondents of the 
Civil War reported and recorded events 
that shaped our nation. Though the Civil 
War was well documented with military 
reports, the army newspaper correspon- 
dents provided citizens with a personal 
view of the war. 

—Contributed by R. J. Musto 
Pittston, Pennsylvania 


The Secretary of War Resolves 
a Problem for the B&O 

In early February 1864 John Work 
Garrett, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, came to Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton with a complaint. 

“The draft has fallen with great se- 
verity upon the employees of our com- 
pany,” said Garret. 

“Indeed?” asked the secretary. 

Garrett went on: “If something is not 
done to relieve us it is hard to foresee the 
consequences.” 

To this, the secretary responded, “Let 
them pay the commutation.” 

“Impossible!” replied Garrett, “the 
men can’t stand such a tax,” referring to 
the $300 payment that was required to 
get one off the hook for the draft. 

“They have a rich company at their 
back, and that’s more than other people 
have,” said Stanton. 

At this, the railroad bigwig got to his 
point: “They ought to be exempted, be- 


cause they are necessary to the working 
of the road for the government.” 

Unimpressed, Stanton merely said, 
“That can’t be.” 

“Then I will stop the road,” threat- 
ened Garrett. 

Without missing a beat, Stanton re- 
plied, “If you do, I will take it up and carry 
it.” 

Faced with the threat of having his 
railroad seized by the federal govern- 
ment, Garrett decided to pay the com- 
mutation for his workers. 


PROFILE 
Medicine Men: Squibb and 


Pfizer in the Civil War 


Four years of fighting during the 
American Civil War left more than 
600,000 soldiers dead, and more than a 
million wounded and sick. Most of these 
men were at some time subject to the 
ministrations of surgeons, hospital stew- 
ards, or nurses. While Oliver Wendell 
Holmes famously insisted that “if the 
whole materia medica could be sunk to 
the bottom of the sea, it would be all the 
better for mankind and all the worse for 
the fishes,” some of the medicines avail- 
able during the Civil War provided a great 
deal of relief to the sick and wounded, 
especially quinine, opiates, ether, and 
chloroform. Among the companies the 
Union relied on for pure and effective 
medicines and supplies were the drug 
houses of E.R. Squibb and Charles Pfizer, 
founders of pharmaceutical companies 
that carry their names to this day. 

Edward Robinson Squibb (1819- 
1900) was born on Independence Day in 
Wilmington, Delaware. As a young man 
he apprenticed with a Philadelphia 
apothecary for five years and saved his 
earnings to attend Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in the same city. He received his 
medical degree in 1845, and set up a pri- 
vate practice, while teaching anatomy at 
Jefferson. Upon the outbreak of the Mexi- 
can War, Squibb joined the U.S. Navy as 
an assistant surgeon, a decision that did 
not sit well with his Quaker family or lo- 
cal church, which disowned him on the 
grounds that he had violated his pledge 
of pacifism. Squibb saw no contradiction 
in his service, arguing that as a doctor he 
would be assuaging suffering and partici- 
pating in the navy’s mission to eradicate 
the overseas slave trade. 


Squibb served more than four years 
at sea, first as medical officer in the brig 
Perry in the Caribbean, then for a few 
months in the store ship Erie, and then 
on a cruise of nearly two years in the frig- 
ate Cumberland in the Mediterranean. 
Living conditions at sea, characterized by 
poor diet and hygiene, left sailors vulner- 
able to disease, a situation made even 
worse by the primitive medicine and 
pharmacy practiced on the ships. Squibb 
was especially dismayed at the poor-qual- 
ity drugs available on board. The navy 
purchased its medical supplies from the 
lowest bidder, with few specifications for 
quality, and manufacturers often sup- 
plied medicines that were worm-eaten or 
mixed with sand, chalk, twigs, and other 
foreign objects. The experience set 
Squibb on a lifelong advocacy of regula- 
tory standards for drug purity. 

In 1852 Squibb began an assign- 
ment at the hospital in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. In addition to his duties as 
staff surgeon, which included supervis- 
ing employees and even preparing 
menus, Squibb also established a labo- 
ratory using the limited funds allocated 
by Congress. He managed to do a good 
deal of research, concentrating first on 
perfecting the preparation of anesthet- 
ics. The utility of ether and chloroform 
as anesthetics had been recognized for 
some time, but physicians hesitated to 
use them because the preparations then 
available varied so much in quality, that 
they often proved more of a risk than a 
benefit. Originally, ether was made in 
crude stills over an open fire, a highly 
dangerous process. After much experi- 
mentation, Squibb developed a process 
using steam as a heat source that resulted 
in very pure ether, not to mention the 
extra advantage of using a much less 
dangerous procedure. Squibb then 
turned his skills to improving the prepa- 
ration of other drugs, including chloro- 
form. 

In early 1856 Squibb pressed the sec- 
retary of the navy for an increase in pay, 
arguing that his salary was not commen- 
surate with his duties and success at the 
laboratory. When the secretary rejected 
the request, Squibb resigned his com- 
mission and for several months super- 
vised the laboratory of the Louisville 
Chemical Works in Kentucky. In 1858, 
with promises of contracts from Dr. Ri- 
chard Satterlee, (continued on page 94) 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. Union general Oliver O. Howard lost his 
right arm in this battle. 

2. Confederate general John Bell Hood (pic- 

tured below) was wounded in these two 

battles. 


Houghton Library 


3, This Confederate general was a cousin of 
Andrew Jackson’s. 

4. Name of Union general Phil Sheridan’s 
horse at the Battle of Cedar Creek. 

5. The birthplace of this Confederate politi- 
cian is marked by the world’s tallest obe- 
lisk. 

6. The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Conduct of the War was established as a 
result of this Union disaster. 


TEASER: This was the only Confederate 
state not to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 on page 
31. If you know the answer to the teaser ques- 
tion, you can now submit it via e-mail by 
sending a message with the subject “Teaser 
Question” to northandsouth @netptc.net. Or 
mail your answer to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
31718 Old Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 
93602. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the North & South hat will win a 
free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
The Teaser Question in Vol. 9, No. 5, was “The 
only Jewish military cemetery outside Israel 
can be found in this American city.” The an- 
swer is Richmond, Virginia (the Hebrew Con- 
federate Cemetery on Shockoe Hill). We re- 
ceived more correct answers to this than to 
any previous Teaser. The winning name 
drawn from the Ne&S hat was that of Tom 
Brooks of Gravenhurst, Ontario, who receives 
as his book prize a copy of Charles Flood’s 
Grant and Sherman. Tom, incidentally, 
supplemented his answer with a complete 
(updated and corrected) list of all Jewish Con- 
federates buried at Shockoe. 
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BLAIR’S LANDING 


THE BATTLE OF 


Curtis Milbourn and Gary Joiner 


THE ARRIVAL OF 1864 SIGNALED A RE- | 
NEWED OPTIMISM in the military for- | 


tunes of the United States. The Union 
high command planned four concerted 
offensives, each with a major Confeder- 
ate city as its goal. One Union target was 
Shreveport, Louisiana, the Confederate 
military headquarters in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi theatre. Shreveport would be as- 
saulted by two Union pincers, one de- 
scending from Arkansas, the other 
driving up the Red River Valley. The 
southern—and larger—pincer would 
consist of both land and naval forces. The 
land forces would be led by Major Gen- 
eral Nathaniel P. Banks. Rear Admiral 
David D. Porter would command the 
Union fleet engaged in the invasion.! 

Opposing the southern Union pin- 
cer was Confederate major general Rich- 
ard Taylor’s Army of Western Louisiana. 
Taylor was a capable and headstrong of- 
ficer who had taken the measure of Banks 
a number of times during the war both 
in the eastern theatre and in the Trans- 
Mississippi. 


Major General Richard Taylor. 
Ever bold, Taylor had never abandoned his dream 
of recapturing New Orleans. 


In mid-March the southern pincer 
of the campaign got underway. One 
hundred and four Union warships and 
transports cooperated with 32,500 sol- 
diers as the Northern forces began their 
invasion.* On March 20 Union cavalry 
occupied Alexandria, Louisiana. By early 
April the invaders had marched to 
Grand Ecore. The U.S. Navy shadowed 
the army up the Red River. 

Early on, the campaign went well 
for the Federals, as Taylor’s Confederates 
were not strong enough to resist the in- 
vaders. Even so, the Union army and 
navy remained close to one other dur- 
ing the march up the Red River, each in 
a position to come to the aid of the other 
if necessary. 

On April 6 the Union commanding 
general made a fateful decision. Banks 
decided to leave the Red River and march 
inland to Mansfield, a crossroads village. 
From Mansfield, Banks would have 
many options of which route to travel. 
He could take a road back toward the 
Red River, one of three roads to Shreve- 
port, or a road toward the Sabine River 
and Texas. The Confederates could not 
possibly defend every avenue of advance. 

After Banks moved inland, Porter 
divided his fleet. Only the shallow-draft 
gunboats could navigate the narrow 
river upstream from Grand Ecore, and 
these were used to protect the army’s 
transport vessels. Still, the Federal fleet 
was powerful. 

Porter selected two monitors and 
one ironclad to lead this portion of the 
mission. The monitors were Osage and 
Neosho. Each was equipped with two 11- 
inch naval smoothbore guns in a single 
turret mounted at the bow. These sister 
ships, built by James Buchanan Eads of 
St. Louis, were the only stern-wheel 


| monitors built during the war. Despite 


their great weight, Osage and Neosho 
needed only four-and-one-half feet of 
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| water beneath their decks to float. 
| However, the huge turrets in the bow 


and massive armored engine houses in 
the stern made the vessels unwieldy 
and difficult to steer in tight places. 
The ironclad was Chillicothe. Two side 
wheels and two screw propellers drove 


| this hybrid. She required almost seven 
| feet of water below the waterline to get 


underway.* 
Lexington, one of the oldest war- 


| ships in the inland fleet, also accompa- 


nied the move upriver. Built in 1860 as a 


| timber-clad side-wheeler, Lexington used 
| thick layers of wood to protect her from 


enemy guns. She required six feet of wa- 
ter to keep her afloat. 

Porter also selected Fort Hindman 
and Cricket, two tinclads with thinner 


| armor, approximately one-half to three- 


quarters of an inch thick. Fort Hindman 
required just two feet of water to float. 
Cricket was a stern-wheeler and had a 
draft of four feet.° 

The remainder of the U.S. Navy’s 
contingent consisted of the tugboats 
Dahlia and William H. Brown and the 
supply transport Benefit. Only William 


| H. Brown was armed.® 


These vessels guarded and herded 
the army’s transports, at least twenty 
boats. The quartermaster’s boats held 
supplies for the main column and 1,600 
of A.J. Smith’s men of the XVII Corps 
under Brigadier General T. Kilby Smith. 
Kilby Smith’s command accompanied 
the fleet, and the general mounted army 
field cannon on the decks of most, if not 
all, of these boats. He also placed bales 
of cotton and sacks of oats on the decks 
from which his men could fire in rela- 
tive safety.’ 

Unfortunately for the Unionists, 
Banks had grossly underestimated his 
opponent. On April 7, having received 
reinforcements, Taylor’s cavalry clashed 
with Banks’ cavalry just north of Pleas- 
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ant Hill, twenty miles south of Mans- 
field. Despite the fierce rebel resistance, 
Banks was not overly concerned, and he 
continued to push toward Shreveport. 

While Banks collided with Taylor, 
Porter’s fleet sailed north. The Red 
River’s water level dropped at a steady 
rate. The Union admiral had no way of 
knowing that the river was starved for 
water because, on or soon after March 
18, the Confederates destroyed a dam 
they had constructed at Tone’s Bayou. 
This was an ancient crossover channel 
that connected the Red River with an 
older channel known as Bayou Pierre. 
The bayou was located about twenty 
river miles south of Shreveport. Once 
the fleet was at Alexandria, Kirby Smith 
ordered the dam blown up and fully sev- 
enty-five percent of the river’s water 
flowed into Bayou Pierre. It was one of 
the great secrets of the campaign.’ 

The fleet ascended the river, though 
travel was slowed to just above steerage 
in the gentle current. On the evening of 
April 7 the fleet reached the town of 
Coushatta and the mouth of Bayou 
Coushatta or Coushatta Chute. Kilby 
Smith sent a brigade ashore to guard 
the fleet from attack.’ 


Above: The army of Major General Nathaniel P. Banks (pictured right) advances on Shreveport, crossing 
the Cane River about fifty-four miles above Alexandria on March 31, 1864. 


On April 8 the Federal vanguard ran 
headlong into Taylor’s army three miles 
south of Mansfield. A late-afternoon at- 


| tack by the Confederates resulted in the 
| near destruction of two Federal infantry 


divisions and sent the invaders reeling 
back to Pleasant Hill that night. 
While Banks was being defeated at 


| Mansfield, Porter’s fleet continued north, 


moving in single file due to the narrow, 
winding river. Other than a small band 
of rebels seen at Coushatta, there was no 
opposition. The day passed uneventfully, 
as did the following day. 

On April 9 Taylor attempted to fol- 


| low up his success of the previous day by 
| attacking the Union army at Pleasant Hill. 


In a vicious battle the Confederates were 
forced from the field, but Banks was so 
unnerved by the three previous days’ 
battles that on the night of April 9-10 he 
ordered a withdrawal to Grand Ecore. 


| The battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sealed the fate of the Union effort in Loui- 
siana. 

Meanwhile, as the Union army re- 
treated, Porter’s fleet continued to sail up 
the Red River toward Shreveport. On 
April 10 the fleet reached the mouth of 
Loggy Bayou, less than thirty miles from 


Famous Leaders and Buttle Scenes of the Civil War 
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Shreveport.'® It is possible that the ad- 
miral was as close as two miles south from 
Tone’s Bayou or as far as four to five miles 
below the bayou.!! The low river had 
made the trip difficult. Porter wrote,“I 
found the difficulties of navigation very 
great... through the narrow and snaggy 
river.” |? 

After the fleet inched upriver about 
one mile, Porter and Smith saw a sight 
that halted any further progress. The 


| Confederates had sunk a large steamer, 
| New Falls City, across the Red River, 
| blocking any movement north until the 
| obstacle was cleared. “It was the smartest 


thing I ever knew the rebels to do,” re- 
ported Porter.!? 
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Porter began working on the prob- 
lem of moving New Falls City while Smith 
landed troops to secure the position. At 
4:00 p.m. that afternoon, a captain from 
the 14th New York Cavalry arrived car- 
rying dispatches from the army. Porter 
learned of the April 8 disaster at 
Mansfield, the retreat during the night, 
and the battle at Pleasant Hill the follow- 
ing day. The written dispatches seemed 
to indicate that Banks intended to resume 
the overland march toward Shreveport.!4 
However the cavalry officer had verbal 
orders for Kilby Smith to fall back to 
Grand Ecore. After a consultation, Smith 
and Porter decided to withdraw ten to 
fifteen miles downstream until more in- 
formation about the army’s fate could be 
obtained.'® 

Porter and Smith ordered additional 
artillery placed on the upper decks of the 
transports and barricades of any materi- 
als available were made for firing posi- 
tions for the infantrymen. With these 
preparations completed, the fleet began 
the arduous downstream passage from 
the deepest penetration into Louisiana by 
Federal forces. 

The fleet was in a difficult position. 
The river channel was so narrow that the 
ships could not turn around. This forced 
the largest vessels to back down the river, 
stern first, for several miles.!° The physi- 
cal strains of this type of movement over 
an extended course caused severe prob- 
lems with steerage assemblies and major 
mechanical malfunctions. Snags in the 
channel and along the shore made the 
backward passage even more difficult. To 
make matters worse, the Confederates 


had sent men and as much artillery as | 


they could muster to high points along 
the river banks to harass the fleet.!’ 

Almost immediately the fleet ran 
into trouble. Ships impaled themselves 
on trees, ran aground, or suffered from 
damaged rudders. All the while Confed- 
erates sniped at Porter’s command as the 
U.S. Navy made its way back down the 
Red River to safety. 

Richard Taylor was aware of the 
presence of Union warships and trans- 
ports on the Red River. He had received 
reports that Porter commanded a “fleet 
of about thirty vessels of which only five 
were loaded with troops—the others be- 
ing gunboats and transports loaded with 
stores.” Taylor was certain that the fleet 
would withdraw once learning of Banks’ 
flight to Grand Ecore and he wanted to 
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Left to right: Rear Admiral David D. Porter, General Edmund Kirby Smith, and Colonel Arthur P. Bagby. 


CONFEDERATE ORDER OF BATTLE 
Blair’s Landing, Louisiana, April 12, 1864 


Major General Thomas “Tom” Green 
Brigadier General James P. Major 


Parsons’ Brigade: Colonel William H. Parsons 
12th Texas Cavalry Regiment: Lieutenant 


Colonel Andrew B. Burleson 


19th Texas Cavalry Regiment: Colonel Nathan 


M. Burford 


21st Texas Cavalry Regiment: Colonel George W. 


Carter 


Morgan’s Texas Cavalry Battalion: Lieutenant 


Colonel Charles L. Morgan 
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Brigadier General 
James P. Major 


23rd Texas Cavalry Regiment: Colonel Nicholas C. Gould 
36th Texas Cavalry Regiment: Colonel Peter C. Woods 
37th Texas Cavalry Regiment: Colonel Alexander W. Terrell 


Artillery 


6th Louisiana Battery (Grosse Tete Flying Artillery): Captain John A. A. West 


(Howitzer Section) 


cut communications between the Union 


| army and navy.'® 


Ever bold, Taylor had never aban- 
doned his dream of recapturing New 
Orleans. If he could keep the Federal 
army and navy separated, perhaps each 
could be destroyed in detail. Though 
Banks and his army were in Grand Ecore, 
Taylor knew that on April 9 the Federal 
fleet had sailed past Grand Bayou Land- 
ing heading toward Shreveport, well be- 
yond support of the army.!? Taylor saw 
an opportunity to capture the Federal 
fleet but understood that his soldiers had 
to battle a major mental obstacle: “in the 
first years of the war. . . [it] was popu- 
larly believed that the destructive power 
of these monsters . . . [was] not to be re- 
sisted.”20 

At daylight on April 11 Taylor or- 
dered Colonel Arthur P. Bagby to take 
Sibley’s Brigade and an artillery battery 
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and intercept Porter at Grand Bayou 
Landing. Bagby left Mansfield and 
marched fifteen miles before reaching 
Bayou Pierre. During the day Bagby 
learned that a detachment of Union cav- 
alry had marched north to meet the fleet, 
no doubt to warn the Yankee sailors that 
the army had withdrawn. Bagby con- 


| ducted a night crossing of the bayou, a 


very difficult operation due to the swol- 
len waters, and pushed on to the Red 
River, arriving at midnight only to dis- 
cover that Porter’s fleet had already 
passed down river. Bagby decided to rest 
his men for a few hours before continu- 
ing the pursuit.?! 

The same day Taylor dispatched 
Bagby to the Red River, Major General 
Thomas Green, Taylor’s most aggressive 


_ subordinate, was directing forward op- 
| erations at Pleasant Hill. At 4:00 p.m., 


Green sent Brigadier General Hamilton 
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P, Bee to pursue Banks,” Bee took sev- 
eral veteran regiments from his own and 
Brigadier General James P. Major’s divi- 
sions, plus one section of artillery, and 
set out after the Federal army.” 
Following Bee’s departure Green 
received orders from Taylor to inter- 
cept the Union fleet at Blair’s Landing, 
eighteen miles east of Pleasant Hill. 
Taylor impressed upon Green the im- 
portance of arriving at the landing be- 
fore the fleet passed down river.”4 At 
6:00 p.m. Green gathered the cavalry 
remaining in Pleasant Hill—the 23rd 
Texas, newly arrived from the Lone 
Star State, the 37th Texas, and the bri- 
gade of Colonel William H. Parsons— 
and set off for Blair’s Landing. Green 
also sent word to the untested 36th 
Texas, somewhere between Mansfield 
and Pleasant Hill, to join him.” 
Taylor promised Green ample artil- 
lery support, knowing that Confederate 
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success depended on it. He dis- 
patched artillery batteries under 
John A.A. West, M. V.McMahon, 
and William G. Mosely to Blair’s 
Landing. However, the recent 
hard fighting had left many of 
the Confederate batteries short 
of horses and the ability to move 
their cannon rapidly.”° 

Green’s command traveled 
much of the night, arriving at 
John Jordan’s ferry on Bayou Pierre be- 
fore sunrise. The Confederates biv- 
ouacked the remainder of the night. To 
prevent alerting any Federals in the area, 
Green refused to allow his troopers to 
build any campfires?’ 

On April 12 the Confederates con- 
tinued hunting the Union fleet. At day- 
break Green sent scouts ahead to locate 


| the enemy ships and any Union land 


forces that might be in the area.?8 Dur- 
ing the morning Colonel Peter C. Woods’ 


@ Green directs West's howitzers to the 
lower bend to prevent any ascending 
vessel from coming to aid of Osage. 
West deploys four hundred yards 
from Hastings but shots miss the 
transport and the Union vessel 
escapes. 

@ Selfridge sees Confederates deploying 
and orders Lexington downriver to 
supporting position. 

© West moves up to levee only to be 
pounded by Lexington, which has 
moved downstream. Emerald also 
begins to fire at West. ; 

@ Parsons leads dismounted Confederates ‘ 
in columns of regiments across field. 
The Rebels deploy and riddle Black 
Hawk and Osage with bullets. Even 
Lexington comes under fire. 

© Rob Roy stops before rounding bend 
and deploys Federal infantry. 
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Brigadier General Hamilton P. Bee (left) and 
Major General Thomas Green. 


36th Texas Cavalry and five howitzers of 


| John A. A. West’s artillery battery also ar- 


rived at Jordan’s Ferry. When the scouts 
returned, they reported no Federal infan- 
try, but they had located three wooden 
vessels and one gunboat near Blair’s 
Landing. According to the scouts, the 
gunboat was aground. Believing the boats 
to be nearly helpless, Green decided to 
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Colonel William H. Parsons (inset). Lexington (above), built in 1860, was one of the oldest 
warships in the inland fleet. As a timber-clad side-wheeler, Lexington used thick layers of wood to 
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attack the Federals at the landing, where 
the river was relatively narrow and gave 
him the best opportunity to create a 
bottleneck that would prevent other Fed- 


| eral vessels from passing down stream. | 


He ordered his men across the bayou, a 
time-consuming undertaking.”? 

While Green made preparations for | 
an attack, Arthur Bagby had his men in 
the saddle and riding south. Traveling 
cross-country, the command maintained 
a brisk pace but was unable to overtake 


protect her from enemy guns. 


UNION ORDER OF BATTLE 
Blair’s Landing, Louisiana, April 12, 1864 


Lieutenant Commander Thomas O. Selfridge 


Warships 


U.S.S. Lexington: Lieutenant George M. Bache 
U.S.S. Osage: Lieutenant Commander Thomas 


O. Selfridge 


Transports 


Alice Vivian; Blackhawk; Clara Bell; Emerald; 


Hastings; Rob Roy 
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Library of Congress 


Thomas 0. Selfridge (inset). The Osage (above), a stern-wheel monitor built during the war, was 
equipped with two 11-inch naval smoothbore guns in a single turret mounted at the bow. 
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the retreating Union navy for much of 
the day.*° 

Deciding that it would take too long 
to shuttle his entire command across the 
bayou, Green chose to leave the majority 
of the horses behind. He ordered com- 
pany commanders to select every tenth 
man to stay and guard the camp, wagon 
train, and remaining horses.?! 

Once Green crossed the bayou, he 
dined with his brother-in-law, Brigadier 
General James P. Major, and Captain 
Alexander P. Morse. To Morse, Green 
seemed more serious than usual and had 
a sense of foreboding. The general spoke 
“freely of the danger of this attack; but 
felt the necessity of constant action, and 
knew that Gen. Dick Taylor was expect- 
ing great things of him.” Perhaps the 
Texan’s apprehension was caused by his 
unfamiliarity with the new troops ac- 
companying him or the fact that insuffi- 
cient artillery had reached him. Whatever 
the reason, Green expressed a longing for 
his former command—Sibley’s Brigade 
and the Valverde Battery—veteran sol- 
diers he could rely on.*? 

By the time Green’s command had 
crossed Bayou Pierre, it was late in the 
afternoon. From Jordan’s Ferry, the Con- 
federates marched four miles through a 
swampy wood before arriving at a slough 
at the edge of the Blair plantation. As the 
column emerged from the woods, Colo- 
nel William H. Parsons caught up with 
the commanding general. Parsons had 
been delayed in Shreveport on army busi- 
ness but, not wanting to miss any fight- 
ing, had ridden forty miles to overtake 
his brigade.* 

Green had known Parsons since the 
early 1850s, when “frequent social and 
official contact” had cemented a friend- 
ship. However, they had not seen each 
other since before the war. After exchang- 
ing greetings, Green confided to Parsons, 
“I know you but I don’t know your men.” 
Parsons assured his old friend that the 
men of his brigade were honored to be 
fighting under Green’s command and 
that they deserved their reputation as vet- 
eran combat troops.*4 

Green’s concerns were not entirely 
unfounded. Although Parsons’ brigade 
was an experienced combat unit, 
Alexander Terrell’s 37th Texas was rela- 
tively inexperienced, though the regi- 
ment had fought well at Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill. Peter Woods’ 36th Texas 
and Colonel Nicholas Gould’s 23rd Texas 
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had never been tested in combat. West’s 
artillery battery had been formed in De- 
cember 1863 and it too had seen action 
at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. However, 
its effectiveness against Porter’s warships 
remained to be seen. 

Green and Parsons reconnoitered 
the area and found the situation much 
different than the scouts had reported.*° 
Despite being lashed to the transport 
Black Hawk earlier in the day to help the 
monitor maneuver, Osage had run 
aground shortly after rounding a bend. 
While Black Hawk attempted to pull Os- 
age loose, the gunboat Lexington tied up 
near Osage and her commanding officer 
boarded the monitor. Downstream from 
Osage, the army transport Hastings had 
tied up to the south bank to repair a 
wheel. Even farther down river, Alice 
Vivian, an army transport loaded with 
nearly four hundred horses, had run 
aground in midstream and was stuck fast. 


BLAIR’S LANDING: CONFEDERATE RETREAT 


Army Transports ; 


The transports Emerald and Clara Bell 
attempted to tow Alice Vivian off the 
sandbar. The vessels were upstream from 
the plantation house.°’ 

The boats at Blair’s Landing were 
part of the rear division of the Union 
fleet, commanded by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Thomas O. Selfridge, and had ex- 
perienced problems all day. Kilby Smith 
reported navigation on the Red River “ex- 
ceedingly difficult” with nearly every 
transport in need of repairs.*® 

While the Federal fleet struggled on 
the river, Green contemplated his op- 
tions. He was troubled by the lack of ar- 
tillery and had hoped that rifled cannon, 
capable of smashing the hulls or pen- 
etrating vital areas of the floundering 
Union fleet, would have reached Blair’s 
Landing by now.*? Uncharacteristically, 


| Green sought Parsons’ opinion of the im- 


pending fight. “The moon is at its full: 
we are deficient in artillery, and the ap- 


@ West is driven from the field and the 
transports escape. 

@ Lexington turns around and with 
Osage catches Confederates in a 
crossfire. 

© Union infantry on north bank fires on 
Confederates. e, 

@ Rob Roy throws her weight into the = 
fight. ¢ 

@© During the fight Green is killed on the | 
right-center of the Confederate line. ; 

@ Confederates eventually withdraw 
and Union fleet escapes. 
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proach on ironclads may be made and 
we may retire if necessary without incur- 
ring serious loss in a night attack, as the 
initiative is in our hands,” Parsons replied. 
The sun would not set for nearly two 
hours and Green knew that any delay 
would give the Federals a chance discover 
the Confederate ambush. More time 
would also provide the fleet a chance to 
free its grounded ships and escape. A less 
aggressive officer might have heeded Par- 
sons advice, but Green decided to attack 
immediately. Because Parsons’ brigade 
made up the bulk of the attacking force, 
Green ordered Parsons to lead the attack 
against the fleet. Brigadier General Ma- 
jor was placed in charge of a reserve of 
several hundred troopers and would be 
responsible for preventing any Union 
infantry from disembarking from the 
transports.” 

To reach the landing, the Confeder- 
ates had to cross a large, cleared field. A 
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levee, about twenty feet above the water 
line, ran parallel to the river bank. Be- 
tween the levee and the forest was a fence- 
lined road, about five hundred paces from 
the landing.*! The Blair family house, 
slave quarters, and outbuildings also oc- 
cupied the property. 

As the Confederates deployed, Green 
rode over to the inexperienced 36th Texas 
and, as one trooper recalled, “Gave us a 
little talk and said we were about to per- 
form one of the most glorious feats of the 
war.’*? West’s howitzers were ordered to 
unlimber at the lower bend of the river, 
where they would be able to rake the decks 
of any ascending ship.” 

While West deployed, the dis- 
mounted Confederate cavalry raced 
across the field in a column of regiments, 
crossed the road, and sprinted toward the 


landing. A detachment of rebels searched | 
the plantation buildings as they made | 


their way toward the levee but found no 


Union infantry, though Parthenia Blair, | 


wife of the land’s owner, James D. Blair, 
and her children were located inside the 
house.4 

Most sailors aboard the Federal ves- 
sels could not see over the levee, but the 
pilot of the Black Hawk, from his elevated 
position, reported a large force advanc- 
ing from the woods. Many of Green’s men 
were dressed in Union blue—the result 
of scavenging after the recent battles at 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill—which ini- 
tially confused the slow-to-respond Fed- 
erals.* Finally recognizing the advancing 
force as Confederate, Selfridge ordered 
Lexington downriver, where she could 
take up a supporting position. 

As the dismounted Confederate cav- 
alry advanced toward the river, West un- 


limbered four hundred yards from the | 
transport Hastings, “within point blank | 


range.”“° As Hastings began to slip away 
from the riverbank, West fired at the 


transport, but the first shots fell short; the | 


next few were too long. Despite its great 
size, the Federal vessel proved difficult to 
hit because the low river caused it to be 
partially concealed and protected by the 
levee.4” West ordered his guns to move 
toward the levee. 

While West fired at Hastings, the dis- 
mounted Confederate cavalry reached the 
levee and ran along the bank. Some of the 
Confederates stopped directly in front of 
Osage and Black Hawk, where they un- 
leashed a withering fire.** Selfridge re- 
ported that “everything that was made of 


wood on the Osage and Black Hawk was 
pierced with bullets.’*? The Black Hawk's 
pilot could not leave the protection of the 
iron pilothouse, which was struck by at 


| least sixty bullets. Some soldiers aboard 
| Black Hawk fled or scrambled for cover 
| below deck or remained on deck behind 


stacked bales of cotton and hay or sacks | 


of oats. One Confederate remembered 
some Federals diving overboard and try- 
ing to swim to the river bank, “but there 
was such a hail from the small arms that 
many a poor fellow never reached the 


shore.” Though unable to maneuver eas- | 


ily, Osage began to return fire.°° 


Union foot soldiers marched opposite 
the Confederate cavalry, took up posi- 
tions in the dense tree line, and began 
sniping at any visible Confederates. Most 
of the rebels were too busy firing at the 
fleet to notice this new threat, which in- 
flicted more casualties than the naval 
batteries.° 

Rob Roy then continued downriver 
and took position astern Black Hawk, 
adding the weight of four 30-pounder 
Parrott guns to the fight. Green knew that 
he would be unable to capture the ships 
with small arms fire alone and ordered 
West’s howitzers nearer Osage and Black 


General Banks’ flagboat Black Hawk shortly after it had been shot up at Blair’s Landing. 


Lexington had started to move 
downriver when she was struck by heavy 
musketry fire. Suddenly she appeared 
adjacent to West’s artillery position and 
engaged the Confederate cannon with 
her 8-inch bow guns.>! In fact, the Con- 
federate howitzers attracted a lot of at- 
tention. A section of artillery aboard 
Emerald began to direct its fire on West’s 
guns as well.*? West was “exposed to a 
terrible fire” and in a short time many of 
his battery horses were killed, forcing the 
artillerists to manhandle the howitzers. 
Eventually, one howitzer was put out of 
action and a caisson with ammunition 
was destroyed. The ineffective Confeder- 
ate artillery, already low on ammunition, 
soon retired from the field.*4 

As the battle continued Rob Roy, an 


Hawk, unaware that the Confederate ar- 
tillery had been driven from the field. 
While Green prepared to battle the 
Federal fleet, Bagby’s column continued 
to march south. Eventually, Bagby’s 


| troopers succeeded in passing several ves- 


army transport, stopped before round- | 


ing the bend above Osage and disem- 
barked infantry on the eastern shore. The 
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sels. Yet, inexplicably, Bagby “seemed to 
think it not advisable to attack” and al- 
lowed the ships to continue unmolested. 
A trooper from the 4th Texas Mounted 
Volunteers confided that “it seems as if 
there was a lack of courage to do any cer- 
tain thing.”°* Bagby halted for the day a 
short distance from the Blair plantation. 

The strange battle between the 
Southern cavalry and the Northern navy 
had raged for nearly one hour. Selfridge 
wrote that “the fire of 2,500 rifles at 
point-blank range, mingled with the 
slow, sullen roar of our two great guns, 
was something indescribable.”*’” By now 
Lexington had taken up an enfilading 
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position and began to rake the Confed- 
erates. She consistently improved her aim 
while firing grape and shrapnel along the 
length of the rebel line. A portion of the 
levee caved in under the fire of the Union 
warship. Combining with Osage, a deadly 
crossfire was poured on the Confederates. 
Osage “had expended every round of 
grape and canister, and was using shrap- 
nel with fuzes cut to one second.”** 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia 


General Taylor paid tribute to Major General 
Thomas Green, and to Brigadier General 
Alfred Mouton (above) killed at the Battle of 
Mansfield on April 8. 


Green, on the right side of the Con- 
federate line, “was here, there, and every- 
where cheering and encouraging the men 
by deed and word.” He knew that Lex- 
ington was vulnerable to small arms fire 
when her port holes were opened to run 
out the big ship’s guns.°? But the rebels’ 
fire was not low enough to reach the port 
holes. Knowing that many in his com- 
mand had never before faced gunboats, 
Green determined to provide the leader- 
ship and direction his men needed, de- 
spite warnings by some officers against 
his going into the fight. 

Dismounting near the 36th Texas, 
Green urged the men to move nearer to 
the edge of the levee, where they could 
raise themselves up before firing, giving 
them a greater downward angle to fire 
into the port holes. Suddenly a shell burst 
above Green, who disappeared in a cloud 
of smoke. When the smoke cleared, the 
general’s lifeless body lay on the ground, 
his dead horse nearby.®! He had been 
struck in the head by a piece of shrapnel 
and died instantly.** The same shot had 
severed the right arm of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Benton of the 36th Texas and 
wounded several others in the area.° 

The whole scene was too much for 
some of the Confederates. With Green’s 
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| Colonel Green responded, “Sir, this can- | 


death, Gould’s and Wood's troopers be- 
gan to abandon their positions as a ru- 
mor to retreat swept through the ranks. 


Parsons, assuming the order was issued | 
| by the commanding general, located John 


Alexander Green, a member of Tom 
Green’s staff and the general’s brother. 
“Great God, Colonel! What does this 
mean?” asked Parsons. “I am ordered by 
General Green to withdraw my men.” 
not be, for my brother lies yonder dead.”*4 
Now the senior officer on the field, 


| Parsons began issuing orders. As the 12th 


Texas abandoned the river bank, Parsons 


urged, “About face: the post of safety is | 


_ the post of duty; forward!”® The regi- 


ment returned to the levee to continue | 
the fight. The lopsided battle lasted for _ 


another thirty minutes, but with the sun 
setting and victory all but gone, Brigadier 


| General Major ordered the Confederates 


to retire. The rebels withdrew from the 
landing.© 
Casualties on both sides were light. 


The Confederates lost fourteen killed, | 


thirty-nine wounded, and four missing.©” 
As for Union casualties, Kilby Smith 
wrote, “My loss . . . is incredibly small.”©® 

Colonel Parsons ordered an officer 
from the 36th Texas to locate and remove 


_ Tom Green’s body from the battlefield. 


At the same time, and under “severe shell- 
ing” from the escaping Union fleet, most 
of the wounded Confederates were also 


evacuated from the battlefield. Once 
| again, the command crossed Bayou Pierre 


and camped for the night while a guard 


of honor watched over the fallen general’s | 


| body.”° 


The following day, Green’s body was 
conveyed to Mansfield. Soldiers along the 
route were stunned by the news of the 
general’s death, as was Richard Taylor. A 


| gloom was cast over Confederate military 


forces in western Louisiana. Taylor la- 
mented that Green’s death “was a public 
calamity, and mourned as such by the 


| people of Texas and Louisiana. To me he 


was a tried and devoted friend... . The 
great Commonwealth, whose soil con- 
tains his remains, will never send forth a 
bolder warrior, a better citizen, nor a 
more upright man than Thomas 
Green.””! Taylor ordered Green’s body “be 
placed in imperishable materials” and 
sent to Austin for burial.’ 

The following day, Taylor paid trib- 
ute to Green, and to Brigadier General 


| Alfred Mouton killed at the Battle of 
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Mansfield on April 8, by issuing the fol- 
lowing general order: 
Soldiers—A chief has fallen. A 


warrior of warriors has gone to his 
home. On the 12th inst. Fell Tho- 
mas Green. After braving death a 
thousand times, the destroyer 
found him where he was ever 
wont to be, in the front line of 
battle. His spirit has flown to the 
happy home of heroes, where the 
kindred spirit of Alfred Mouton 
awaited it. Throughout broad 
Texas, throughout desolated Loui- 
siana, mourning will sadden ev- 
ery hearth. Great is the loss to fam- 
ily and friends; much greater is the 
loss to this army and me. Against 
the storm of battle; by the lonely 
camp fire; at the solitary outpost, 
my heart has learned to love them. 
Their families shall be as mine; 
their friend, my friends. To have 
been their beloved friend and 
trusted commander is the highest 
earthly honor I can ever attain. 

Soldiers! The fall of these great 
heroes shall not be in vain. In- 
spired by such example, this army 
will achieve great things. Moist- 
ened by the blood of Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill, and Blair’s Landing, 
the tree of national independence 
will grow apace, and soon over- 
shadow the land so that all may 
repose in peace under its grateful 
shade. The memory of our glori- 
ous dead is a rich legacy to future 
generations, and their names will 
be remembered as the chosen he- 
roes and martyrs of the chivalric 
Southern race. 

The colors of the cavalry corps 
of this army will be draped for 
thirty days, in memory of the late 
heroic commander.” 

The Battle of Blair’s Landing was the 
Confederates’ last best chance to inflict a 


| major military defeat on the U.S. Navy’s 


Red River Fleet. However, a lack of artil- 
lery support doomed the rebels’ efforts. 


| A less aggressive officer than Tom Green 


might have delayed the attack until night- 


| fall, or waited for sufficient artillery. 


However, Richard Taylor sent his most 


| aggressive and trusted subordinate to 


Blair’s Landing for a reason—to capture 
the Federal fleet. Taylor expected no less 
of an effort from Green than was forth- 
coming. 
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the Confederate efforts in western Loui- 
siana during the coming weeks. The 
steady and professional John G. Walker 
was transferred from Taylor’s command 
by Edmund Kirby Smith, the theatre 
commander. The inspirational Alfred 
Mouton had been killed at the Battle of 
Mansfield. Now, the impetuous Tom 
Green was gone. Though left with com- 
petent officers, Taylor’s situation called 
for veteran officers with special leader- 
ship skills. Had the Federal fleet, or a 
major portion of it, been captured at 
Blair’s Landing, the fate of the U.S. Army 
at Grand Ecore might have been sealed. 
And had the army been lost, Richard 
Taylor’s path to reoccupy New Orleans, 
even temporarily, might have been 
opened. And had New Orleans fallen, 
Federal morale would have plunged and 
Union military forces would most assur- 


edly have been diverted from other | 


needed areas to recapture the Queen City. 

Instead, hamstrung by Edmund 
Kirby Smith’s restrictions and a lack of 
veteran leadership, Richard Taylor and 


the Confederate States of America | 


would never again come as close to in- 
flicting a devastating blow to the 
Northern invaders during the Red 
River Campaign as they did at the 
Battle of Blair's Landing. (3 
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On Sunday, April 21, 1861, the | 


churches of Richmond, Virginia, filled 
with worshipers. In the past few days, 
their world had turned upside down. If 
those seeking spiritual calm and reassur- 
ance that morning found it, the effect 
proved momentary. At noon, just as ser- 


vices concluded, the bell in the red brick | 


guard tower on Capitol Square shattered 
the weekend repose, clanging to summon 
militia companies to duty. According to 
a cabled warning, the steamer Pawnee, 
one of the newest ships in the U.S. Navy, 
would soon round the bend in the James 
River just below town and attack Rich- 
mond. 

The excitement of April had worn 
out people’s emotions. Less than three 
weeks before, the Virginia convention had 
voted against secession by a two-to-one 
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t Navy Yard, April 1861 


Above: Flames engulf the 


USS Pennsylvania, one of the ships set afire at 


margin. Then came the shock of the fight- 
ing at Fort Sumter on April 12 and, to 
many Virginians, the even greater threat 
posed by Lincoln's call three days later for 
volunteers to put down rebellion. And 
then the dread word came that on April 
17 the convention had passed an ordi- 
nance of secession. Within days, Virginia 
militiamen seized Harper's Ferry, and ci- 
vilians and soldiers killed one another in 
the streets of Baltimore. Now, with this 
Sunday morning alarm, the prospect of 
war even closer to home, so abstract be- 
fore, became frighteningly real. A young 
visitor who had just arrived said it 
plunged the city into “a terrible state of 
excitement.”! 

All the volunteer companies that 
could be mustered hurried down to the 
riverfront east of town. Thousands of ci- 
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the Gosport Navy Yard on April 21, 1861. 


| vilians poured into the streets and fol- 
| lowed, many ludicrously armed with 
| shotguns and pistols. Soon a multitude 


of men, women, and children crowded 
the hillsides near Rocketts Landing, 
straining to see into the distance. All day 
long, telegraph operators downriver sent 
the same message to the governor: the 
Pawnee was expected but “not yet in 
sight.” As the hours slipped by, some of 
the artillery companies decided to pass 
the time with a little gunnery practice be- 
fore the sun set. The sound of cannon fire 
terrified residents back in town who 
feared the worst.’ 

The Pawnee never appeared. As the 
authorities later discovered, the alarm 


| came from what one observer called a 


“tell-lie-gram,’ a misleading cable sent by 
an excitable operator keen to pass along 


the latest rumors.’ Looking back later, 
Richmonders remembered what they in- 
dulgently called “Pawnee Sunday” as an 
episode in the days of innocence, before 
they came to know what war really meant. 
But if Richmond that Sunday resembled 
a comic opera, with its people teeming 
over the riverfront bluffs to confront a 
make-believe threat, the same could not 
be said about the state’s principal seaport 
on that brilliant, sunny day. 

The Pawnee was indeed in Virginia 
waters that weekend. But its captain never 
considered steaming up the James and 
shelling Richmond for the simple reason 
that the ship’s draft was too deep to navi- 
gate the river that far upstream. In any 
event, the Pawnee had other orders. It led 
a desperate rescue mission to the navy 
yard near Norfolk seventy-five miles 
southeast of Richmond, and the result 
was the greatest disaster to befall the U.S. 
Navy before the twentieth century. 

Hampton Roads, a large expanse of 
tidal water where the James River widens 
as it flows into the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, was home to two of the most 
important military sites on the mid-At- 
lantic coast. Fort Monroe lay on the north 
shore of Hampton Roads, on a sandy spit 
at the entrance to the Bay. A low, massive, 
irregular, star-shaped bastion of stone 
and concrete surrounded by a moat 
and—unlike Sumter—defended by a re- 
inforced garrison, it commanded the wa- 
terfront with large-caliber artillery. A few 
miles across the water to the south was 
the port of Norfolk and nearby, separated 
by the narrow estuary of the Elizabeth 
River, the Gosport Navy Yard and the ad- 
joining village of Portsmouth. 

A visitor that spring remarked on 
the dozens of oyster boats that dotted the 
harbor every day and the “ancient and 


| fishlike smell” of the ramshackle seaport. 


It was no wonder, because the area had 
not yet recovered from the great pesti- 
lence of 1855, the so-called “death storm,” 
a yellow fever epidemic that felled one in 
seven residents. But if Norfolk had a for- 
lorn aspect, the yard itself boasted the 
best ship-building and repair facilities in 
the country: modern machine and boiler 


shops, sail lofts, foundries, three large ship | 


houses, an ordnance laboratory, thou- 
sands of naval cannons, many of the lat- 
est design, and the finest granite-lined dry 
dock in the nation, capable of servicing 
any ship in the U.S. Navy.” 

The ships at Gosport, mostly sail- 
ing vessels, ranged from the giant Penn- 
sylvania, immobilized as a receiving ship, 
a kind of floating warehouse, down to the 


brig Dolphin. Their states of readiness | 
covered a wide range as well. Most were | 


“in ordinary, that is, out of commission 
and in storage. But the sloops of war Ply- 
mouth and Germantown, both of twenty 
guns, lacked only crews to be battle ready. 
The most valuable ship, the powerful 
fifty-gun steam frigate Merrimack, re- 
quired some work on its propulsion sys- 
tem as well asa crew, but then it too would 
be fit for action.’ 


The navy’s concern for Gosport | 


had grown earlier in the year with the 
worsening secession crisis, but miscues, 
bad information, and faithless officers 
undermined efforts to avert disaster. The 


burden came to rest on the shoulders of | 


Navy Secretary Gideon Welles as soon as 
he took office in March. Nearly sixty, a 
leading antislavery advocate, and promi- 
nent moderate Republican, he was a logi- 
cal choice for the navy department be- 
cause earlier he had been its first civilian 
bureau chief. This bewhiskered, acerbic 
former shipbuilder inherited a dispirited 


Both U.S. Naval Historical Center 


Library of Congress 


The USS Pawnee (top, left), the ship 
charged with the rescue of the 

navy yard near Norfolk, and the USS 
Pennsylvania (top, right), one of the 
many ships located at Gosport at the 
outbreak of the war. 

Above: U.S. Navy Secretary 

Gideon Welles. 


service with forty-five vessels, many of 
them unfit for duty. Worse, more than half 
of his officers either had resigned, or were 
planning to quit, or were about to be dis- 
missed on suspicion of disloyalty.° 

As worries about Fort Sumter con- 
sumed the administration in late March, 
Welles could not convince the president 


| of the need to safeguard Gosport. Lincoln 
| feared that any obvious measures taken 


to defend the yard or send reinforcements 
would irritate the Virginians and 
embolden the secessionist element there. 
There were few vessels to spare, anyway. 
Treaty obligations kept some U.S. ships 
tied to their station off the west coast of 
Africa to suppress the international slave 
trade. With so many of the navy’s few 
ships on foreign duty, planning for the 
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Sumter expedition committed most of 
the rest. 

Happily for Welles, in late March 
the flagship of the Home Squadron, the 
Cumberland, had just returned from Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. A succession of gales and 
contrary winds turned the journey into 
a twenty-seven-day ordeal that compelled 
Commodore G. J. Pendergrast to seek re- 


ments of his ship thus coincided with the 
greater needs of the service, because his 
guns would help furnish a defense for 
Gosport while he refitted. 

By early April, Welles still worried 
that the sprawling navy yard, full of ar- 
maments but with none arrayed for de- 
fense like those at nearby Fort Monroe, 
might not be able to resist assault. On 
April 10, two days before the attack on 
Fort Sumter, he wrote the commandant 
at Gosport to warn him against “unlaw- 
ful attempts” to seize his ships, especially 
the Merrimack. He told Captain Charles 
McCauley it might be wise to send his sea- 
worthy vessels out into Hampton Roads 
under the protection of Fort Monroe’s 


24 


guns. McCauley should make these 
changes, though, without raising alarm. 
Not content to leave the matter as a sug- 
gestion, the next day Welles issued a flurry 
of orders dispatching an engineer to make 
emergency repairs on the Merrimack, an 
officer to take command, and enough 
sailors from the New York Navy Yard to 


| man the ship.’ 
pairs for his sailing vessel. The require- | 


The warning was well founded. 
Secessionist radicals had had their eyes 
on the navy yard. The day before the Vir- 
ginia convention voted to secede, a Nor- 
folk telegraph operator promised his su- 
pervisor in Richmond he would keep the 
line open for orders to insurgents gather- 
ing to assault Gosport. For days, seces- 
sionists had been pressuring Governor 
John Letcher to act. “Our people are in- 
tensely excited & are anxious to take the 
Navy Yard,’ one of them cabled the gov- 


| ernor. Just put someone in charge, he 


pleaded, highly agitated, and the rebels 
would act.® 
For the past week, naval officers 


worried that secessionists would try to | 


sink derelict hulks in the Elizabeth River 
to block the narrow passage leading from 
the yard out into Hampton Roads, On 
April 18 Washington learned from a rev- 
enue cutter that hostile Virginians had 
indeed begun blocking the channel. The 
same day a steamer crowded with mili- 
tiamen forced a U.S. Navy lighthouse in- 
spector to surrender his ship at gun- 
point.’ 

Since his teens, Benjamin Franklin 
Isherwood had tinkered with machinery 
and boilers. As a civilian employed by the 


Left: Virginia governor John Letcher. 


navy, he made some of the earliest math- 
ematically documented studies of steam 
power. Just a month before, Isherwood 
had become engineer-in-chief of the U.S. 
Navy, and it was he whom Welles sent to 
Gosport for the most important assign- 
ment of his career, to rescue the 
Merrimack. 

He found the engines in deplorable 
shape. But with an astonishing effort, 
working his steamfitters around the clock, 
he managed within three days to put the 
warship in good enough shape to move 
under its own power. With the boilers 
fired up on the morning of the eighteenth, 
Isherwood made ready to cast off. When 
he called on McCauley to give the order, 


| however, to his great surprise and disgust, 


the commandant refused. He proved ir- 
resolute in everything but his decision to 
thwart Isherwood. The engineer had 
done his duty, but McCauley’s obstruc- 
tion in the face of an imminent threat 
confounded the engineer’s achieve- 
ment.” 

The actions of one weak officer 
doomed one of the navy’s most powerful 
ships. McCauley would shortly top that 
baleful decision with an even worse one. 
Welles later damned the man with sour 
praise, branding him “faithful but feeble 
and incompetent." The day after 
McCauley refused to allow the Merrimack 


| to put to sea, Isherwood and the others 


sent for that purpose reported back to the 
secretary of the navy. Alarmed, Welles 
brought them immediately into a cabinet 
meeting to dramatize his concern. Lin- 
coln needed all the forces available to pro- 


Below: The powerful fifty-gun steam frigate USS Merrimack (left) and 
the USS Cumberland (right), the flagship of the Home Squadron. 
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tect Washington, but he consented to 
Welles’ risky plan for a second mission to 
Gosport. 

For this expedition, they sent a ship 
then at Washington, the twin-screw 
steamer Pawnee, under Commodore 
Hiram Paulding, supplemented with sail- 
ors to be transported in civilian vessels 
from northern ports. A fifty-year veteran 
of the navy—Paulding had joined as a 
teenaged midshipman and was a hero of 
the battle of Lake Champlain during the 
War of 1812—he had witnessed the tran- 
sition from the age of sail to steam power. 


Balding, with tufts of white hair sticking | 
out either side of his head, he hada flinty | 


gaze that suggested his unbending char- 
acter. He was beyond the mandatory re- 
tirement age, but he came back into ser- 
vice as one of the few trustworthy senior 
officers available to the new administra- 
tion. 

Welles ordered Paulding to take 
charge of the yard from McCauley and to 


bring out the Merrimack and any other | 


vessel that could be rigged for sailing on 
short notice. At the same time, the navy 
secretary burned up the telegraph wires 
with orders to Philadelphia, New York, 
and Baltimore chartering boats and dis- 
patching sailors to assist the Pawnee. 
They would be too late.'” 

By then, the upper South had 
erupted in protest against Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation, and Virginia’s convention an- 
nounced its vote for secession. Welles 
realized that it might no longer be pos- 
sible to save the ships at Gosport. In that 
case, they must be destroyed to prevent 
their falling into unfriendly hands. There- 
fore the second mission took on board at 
the Washington Navy Yard a cargo of forty 
ominous barrels of gunpowder, eleven 
tanks of turpentine, and other combus- 
tible materials.” 


| navy yard. This decision added more than 


| ons removed, as they steamed the few | 


Making good time, the Pawnee | 


steamed down the Potomac and Chesa- 
peake Bay. On Saturday afternoon it 


stopped first at Fort Monroe, where a | 


regiment of Massachusetts volunteers, 


| three cheers. So did the crew of the flag- 


siege by prudently repositioning their 
guns and mortars to cover assault from 
the landward approaches." The officers 


therefore agreed they could temporarily | | 
| spare the 3rd Massachusetts for the ex- 


pedition across Hampton Roads to the 


three hundred soldiers to the hundred 
marines aboard the Pawnee. 

The captain ordered his crew to | 
battle stations. They loaded the ship’s | 
guns and ran them out for action, tampi- 


miles across the broad water to the Eliza- 
beth River, which led to the navy yard. 
They spotted several vessels newly sunk 
in the channel to obstruct navigation, but 
so far that effort was inept and posed no 


threat to their passage. As they ap- | — 


proached their destination, the first signs | 
were encouraging. When the ship pulled 
alongside the wharf at the yard, sailorson | 
the receiving ship Pennsylvania sent up 


ship Cumberland. A histrionic Norfolk 


secessionist heard them, too, and cabled 


| Richmond for action: “I now hear the | 


hungry but eager, had just disembarked | 


that morning. The men cheered heartily 
when a second regiment from their state 
also arrived by ship later in the day, swell- 
ing the number of defenders to well over 
a thousand. There would be no repeat of 
Fort Sumter. The garrison had cut off all 
contact with civilians in the neighboring 
town of Hampton and prepared for a 


black Republican cheers at the Navy Yard,’ 
he cried." 

The robust welcome proved to be 
terribly misleading. All but one of the 


| ships capable of being sailed or towed out 


of harm’s way had, in fact, been scuttled. 
Weak and timorous, completely un- 
nerved by the prospect of attack and the 


| defection of his southern-born officers, 


| Benjamin Franklin Isherwood (seated center), engineer-in-chief of the U.S. 
| Navy, was sent to Gosport by Secretary Welles to save the USS Merrimack. 


Commodore Hiram Paulding 


McCauley concluded he had no choice 


| but to open the seacocks and flood the 


ships at anchorage. Only the Cumberland 
remained intact for escape. Its captain, 
Commodore Pendergrast, had unac- 
countably not opposed McCauley’s sui- 


_ cidal orders. Paulding’s men immediately 


went to each vessel to see if they could 


| reverse the damage, but it was too late. 


They were sinking fast. 

The task of the navy’s would-be res- 
cue mission now turned to demolition, 
with the help of the Massachusetts sol- 
diers and sailors from Pendergrast’s ship. 
One party made a frustrating, ultimately 
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RG 98S-CWP 193.56, Dr. K. Dietrich Collection At The U.s. Army Military History Institute. 


Library of Congress 


Both U.S. Naval Historical Center 


Top: The USS Pawnee (center) tows the USS Cumberland to safety. 
Above: Flames engulf the buildings of the Gosport Navy Yard. 


futile effort to destroy the big naval guns 
stored at the yard, of which there was a 
disconcertingly large number. The can- 
nons had been recently manufactured, 
and the high quality of their metal de- 
feated the sailors’ attempts to break off the 
trunnions or disable the guns other than 
by a temporary spiking. 

Other parties took explosives and | 
combustible material to the storehouses, 
barracks, ship houses, shops, and the 
luckless ships themselves and prepared 
for a coordinated demolition. Two offic- 
ers directed a party of forty soldiers in 
laying charges to blow up the massive dry 
dock. As each party completed its tasks, 
the men returned to the Pawnee and the 
Cumberland. After midnight only a hand- 
ful of sailors remained ashore, awaiting 
orders to light the fuses and fires. 

At the last minute, the young son 
of Commodore McCauley appeared, in | 
tears, with word that his father, befuddled | 
and disoriented, refused to abandon his | 
post. Sailors ultimately persuaded | 
McCauley that immolating himself with | 
the navy yard would serve no purpose, | 
and he reluctantly boarded the | 


Cumberland. 


Before dawn the Pawnee got up | 


steam and took the Cumberland in tow. 
At 4:20 a.m.a signal rocket arced over the 
navy yard, trailing a shower of yellow 
sparks. At that sign, the men left on shore 
fired the buildings and ships. Within min- 
utes, a sheet of flame engulfed the yard. 
The Pawnee’s captain ordered the crew to 
beat to quarters. With their marines on 
deck, under arms, sailors opened the 
magazines and stood by the ship's guns. 
They knew the secessionists could hear 
and see their work of demolition for the 
past several hours and fully expected to 
be attacked as they steamed up the nar- 
row Elizabeth River past the flanking 
towns of Norfolk and Portsmouth. The 
Virginians were rumored to have posi- 
tioned artillery covering the waterfront, 
though none had been visible the day 
before.’” 

No one molested the Pawnee or the 
Cumberland. As they edged slowly out 
into the stream, the burning buildings at 
the navy yard backlit the doomed ships 
left behind. Flames raced along the tarred 
rigging and spars of the anchored vessels 


and outlined them in gold against the pre- | 
dawn darkness. Now, rowing like mad- | 
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Library of Congress 


Above: Major General 
William Taliaferro, whose 
Virginia militia followed 
the retreating U.S. forces 
_into the Gosport yard 
(below). ' 


U.S. Anny Military History lastititte 
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men, sailors in long boats carrying their 
shipmates who had set the fires inter- 
cepted the two larger ships and were taken 
in tow. Though their enemies had sunk 
even more hulks in the channel since the 
previous day, the Pawnee and 
Cumberland easily passed by the obstruc- 
tions as the sun rose over the flat tidal 
marshland to the east. Without further 
incident, the navy’s little expedition, bear- 
ing a scant few refugees from one of the 
world’s greatest maritime facilities, sailed 
across the wide stretch of Hampton 
Roads to the safety of Fort Monroe." 

The fate of the Gosport Navy Yard 
arose from misunderstanding and a co- 
lossal failure of military intelligence on 
both sides. There were not thousands of 
well-armed insurrectionaries about to 
assault the yard, as McCauley feared. Wil- 
liam Taliaferro, sent by the Virginia gov- 
ernment to take charge of state forces in 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, knew that very 
well. A Tidewater lawyer and veteran of 
the Mexican War, he was the competent 
but cautious major general of the state’s 
militia. 

When he arrived on the scene, 
Taliaferro was appalled to find only about 
six hundred militiamen from Norfolk 
and Portsmouth. Most of them lacked 
arms. On their own initiative, locals had 
ineffectively sunk boats in the channel to 
the navy yard and removed marker buoys. 
But in their eagerness to attack the U.S. 
Navy, they discounted the firepower ar- 
rayed against them. Just before Taliaferro 
arrived, a near-hysterical insurrectionary 
cabled the governor, “For gods sake put 
some body in command. Norfolk will be 
taken,” Some of the overeager secession- 
ists urged Taliaferro to attack at once, but 
the circumspect general declined. The 
sailors at the yard, especially when aug- 
mented by the force of marines and sol- 
diers on the Pawnee, plus the broadsides 
of the Cumberland, were more than a 
match for anything the rebels could throw 
at them any time soon.” 

There would have been ample op- 
portunity for the navy to save all of the 
ships and much of the equipment at Gos- 
port. Certainly there was no immediate 
need to destroy any seaworthy vessel. 
Paulding, however, could not know the 
weakness of Taliaferro’s command. He 
had no reason to doubt they would erect 
artillery batteries and continue to ob- 
struct the channel until they eventually 


Both U.S. Naval Historical Center 


Confederates took the USS Merrimack, which burned to the waterline at 
Gosport, and converted her into the CSS Virginia (top). In an ironic twist, 
the Virginia would go on to sink the USS Cumberland (above), one of the 
two ships that had survived the destruction at Gosport. 


succeeded. In any case, once the faint- 
hearted commandant of the yard had 
scuttled his ships, prudence demanded an 
orderly withdrawal, but a rapid one. 
Despite the pyrotechnics, the de- 
struction proved much less extensive 
than either the U.S. government or the 
Virginians expected. The Confederates 
called it “the most abominable vandalism” 
but could not conceal their glee. 
Taliaferro’s state militia volunteers clam- 
bered over the smoking ruins on Sunday 
morning to assess the damage. Ten ships 
had burned to the waterline or sunk but 
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all could be raised and refitted. Some sail 
lofts and two large ship houses went up 
in smoke, but many buildings emerged 
unscathed by the flames. Thousands of 
rounds of shot and shell survived, and 
even those thrown into the water could 
be salvaged. More than a thousand can- 
non would see service under the Confed- 
erate flag. Incredibly, thousands of bar- 
rels of scarce powder managed to escape 
destruction. Most important of all, the ex- 
plosives set to demolish the giant granite 
dry dock inexplicably failed to do the job. 
The Confederates had inherited a formi- 


U.S. Navy Historical Center 


The salvage of the USS Pennsylvania. 


dable treasure of shipbuilding equipment, 
military stores, and repairable capital 
ships.”° 

Long after the drama at Gosport, 
Americans would reflect on the irony of 
the Merrimack’s fate. Up to the last mo- 
ment before McCauley undermined 
Isherwood’s heroic feat of repairing the 
engines, the navy could have moved the 
vessel out of harm’s way. If that had hap- 
pened, the Confederates would have had 
no burned hulk to raise and refit as the 
Virginia, the ironclad that briefly terror- 
ized shipping in Hampton Roads a year 
later—including the hapless Cumberland, 
which it sank. Without the Virginia to de- 
lay the Union’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
outcome of it and also of the larger con- 
flict would have been different, perhaps 
dramatically so. 

Another poignancy in addition to 
the Merrimack’s fate attended the de- 
struction at Gosport. One of the after-ac- 
tion memoranda filed with the Navy De- 
partment contained an ironic symbolism 
that apparently went over the head of the 
author. Among the ships at Gosport was 
the ancient frigate United States, not sea- 
worthy at all, out of commission, but still 
bearing a proud name and tradition. 
Over a long career stretching back to 
1797, it had fought French privateers and 
then the Royal Navy. In the 1840s it sailed 
the Pacific and then suppressed the slave 
trade off the west coast of Africa. In their 
frantic triage of destruction in the pre- 


dawn hours of April 21, sailors concluded 
that the United States was “in so decayed 
a condition; so useless and rotten at its 
moorings in the stinking tidal muck, that 
it was not worth the waste of turpentine 
to burn.” The officer making that report, 


intent on laying out the details of the 
| Gosport fiasco in dispassionate prose, 
failed to note the connection between the 


| parlous state of his country that spring 


[ io 


and that of its sad naval namesake. 
Nelson D. Lankford is the author of Rich- 


| mond Burning: The Last Days of the Con- 


federate Capital and other titles. His new- 


| est book, Cry Havoc! The Crooked Road | 


to Civil War, 1861, will be published by 


| Viking in January 2007. He is the editor 


of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography at the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety and lives in Richmond, Virginia. 
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ARIZONA 


Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 
SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 

9782 E. Pershing Avenue 
Scottsdale, AZ 85260 
(480) 391-1813 * charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: Tom Lubas 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
P.O. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
www. peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Sacramento 
SACRAMENTO CWRT 
Contact: Dennis Kohlmann 
8059 Glen Creek Way, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
(916) 726-4432 +* Email: gkohlma@aol.com 
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Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague - 
PO. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 » bclague@netptc.net 


CONNECTICUT 


Geographic Locale: Huntington, Ct. 


HOUSATONIC CWRT 
Contact: George Geer 
129 Bradley Terrace, Derby, CT 06418 
203-735-3664 « grtgeer@sbcglobal.net 


D.C. 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland 


CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: John Chapman, President 
john.chapman@uspto.gov 
1625 Evers Drive, McLean, Virginia 22101 
(301) 262-3768 * www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 


FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 
1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 * Roger789@comcast.net 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 
2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
PH: (561) 439-1426 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 


455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 


www. negacwIt.org 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 * pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 
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ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 


CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 * janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place, Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
PH: (847) 259-4240 
Or contact: 
Thomas D.Postema + TPostema@msn.com 
5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 


SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp * wjhupp@aol.com 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
P.O. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Shreveport 
NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 
pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
PO. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 + BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 


OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
occwrt_l.html 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 * (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 
TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary- Treasurer 
44? Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 ¢ mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 * jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
PO. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 + email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 
NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
7 Dumont Place, Morristown, NJ 07963 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@blast.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 


ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hve.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 


FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconcwrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards + (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 


MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO CWRIT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 * zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton + Repnov@aol.com 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 « www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu * (281)-438-2907 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. ¢s. 1917) 


Contact: Paul Eilbes 
1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 


Contact: Pete Skelly - pdskelly@charter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 
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Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Onginal Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
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The 37th GEORGIA BAND 
announces a new series of CD albums! 
Each CD runs 1 he or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period i instruments. 
$15 phus$3.70 S8cH each, with vendor discounts for quantity 
add $1.05 exx. Allow 8 wacks for delivers (Non-US checks must be drawn on 
American banks, with S&H=$6.00 earé; no forrign money orders please.) 

CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 

CD 2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 

CD 3: Serenade in Blue 

Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, 

Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
heep://netnik.com/37gaband 
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P.O. Box 1816 NS 
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336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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DYK ANSWERS 
(questions are on page 11) 

1. Fair Oaks, Virginia. 

. Gettysburg (arm) and Chickamauga 
(leg). The illustration depicts the 
general’s wounding at Chickamauga. 

. Earl Van Dorn. 

4. Rienzi. 

5. Jefferson Davis, in Todd County, 
Kentucky; the obelisk measures 351 
feet in height. 

6. Ball’s Bluff, Virginia. 
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Jennifer L. Weber 


Above: Residents of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, parade the tarred-and- 
feathered editor of a local Copperhead 

newspaper through town. 
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IGHBORS’ WAR 


THE CIVIL WAR IS OFTEN CALLED 
A BROTHERS’ WAR, AND IT WAS. 
What few people realize is that the Civil 
War, in the North, was also a neighbors’ 
war. Divided over whether Abraham 
Lincoln’s policies to win the war were 
legal—not to mention whether the war 
itself was constitutional—people on 
both sides of those questions feared 
those who disagreed with them. They 
had good reason to worry. In many parts 
of the country, neighbors threatened 


e NUMBER 7 


each other, and violence was not un- 
common. From the time of Fort Sumter 
to Lincoln’s re-election three and a half 
years later, people in the North could not 
agree to disagree over politics; the stakes 
were too high for anything that even 
hinted of compromise. For most of the 
time the Union battled the Confederacy, 
Northerners were fighting among them- 
selves in a dispute so bitter and conten- 
tious that Lincoln himself called it the 
“fire in the rear.”! 


At its root, the debate was about the 
Constitution. On one side of the argu- 
ment were Republicans, who strongly 
supported Lincoln through most of the 
war. Secession was illegal, they thought, 
and the demands of civil war gave Lin- 
coln the legal right to bend the Consti- 
tution and assume powers that no other 
chief executive had before. On the other 
side were conservative Democrats, also 
known as Peace Democrats or Copper- 
heads, the nickname Republicans pre- 
ferred for its reference to the poisonous 
snake.* Conservatives tended to fall into 
one of three categories. First were those 
who were from the South or who had 
family connections with the South. They 


were not necessarily Confederate sympa- 
thizers, but they had no problem with 
slavery and blamed abolitionists for 
bringing on the war. Second were immi- 
grants, particularly Catholic immigrants. 


| Mostly from Germany and Ireland, they 


did not see this war as being their prob- 


| lem. In the years leading up to the war, 
| they had been targets of concerted Prot- 


estant reform efforts, which they deeply 


| resented. They associated reformers with 


the Republican Party and were therefore 


| inclined to oppose anything the Repub- 


licans favored. The third group that com- 
posed the Copperheads was people 
whose understanding of the Constitution 
came from a particularly conservative 
strand of Jeffersonian-Jacksonianism.? 
These Northerners were strict construc- 
tionists, and they believed that Lincoln 


| violated the Constitution repeatedly 
| throughout the war with such measures 
| as suspending habeas corpus in some ar- 


eas, declaring martial law in others, es- 
tablishing paper currency (“green- 
backs”), and most especially with 
emancipation and conscription. The 
strict constructionists inflamed their fol- 
lowers by repeated allusions to an ero- 
sion of liberties, accusations of tyranny, 
and warnings of an African-American 
tide rolling north and stealing the jobs 
of working white men. This rhetoric be- 
came the lingua franca for all Peace 


| Democrats, regardless of background. 


The effectiveness of the Copperhead 
critique waxed and waned in the North, 
generally in an inverse relationship with 
how well the armies were doing. Contrary 
to the general belief that the North was 


| united behind Lincoln at the beginning 


of the war, dissent was in fact apparent 
from the moment hostilities broke out. 
Indeed, Fort Sumter marked the moment 
when many Northern communities 
found themselves frighteningly divided. 


| Illinois senator Stephen A. Douglas, the 


North’s foremost Democrat and a long- 
time political foe of Lincoln, tried to 
bridge the developing rift by throwing his 
support behind the president. “There can 
be but two parties, the party of patriots 
and the party of traitors. We [Democrats] 
belong to the former,” he said. Douglas 
was unrelenting in his belief that anyone 
who did not back the president and his 
war policies was a turncoat, and he was 
among the first to say publicly that op- 
posing Lincoln amounted to treason.* 


Douglas’ message may have buoyed 
Republicans and War Democrats, but it 
made little difference to the Copper- 
heads. Republican governors across the 
country, but especially in the Midwest, 
were bombarded with letters reporting all 
kinds of trouble: Democrats were orga- 
nizing themselves into militias or secret 
societies. Men were meeting secretly in 
the woods, or more openly in the school- 
house or the town square, and they 
seemed bent on overthrowing the local, 
state, or federal government. They were 
| promoting secession so that at least part 
of the state could join the Confederacy. 
Someone shouted huzzah! for Jefferson 
Davis. A newly appointed military officer 
was a Southern sympathizer. Many of 
these letters were from men who had 
been threatened by area Democrats, and 
they seemed to be almost hyper- 
ventilating from fear. “Some of them Say 
they are going to help Jeff Davis & others 
Say they are going to hang cut throtes & 
shoott every Republican in egypt[.] they 
| Say it will be sport ... killing the Repub- 
licans as they are scatiring,” a resident of 
southern Illinois wrote Governor Rich- 
ard Yates in a typical letter. Many terri- 
fied letter-writers asked the government 
to send men or at least guns to protect 
them. With governors scrambling to or- 
| ganize recruiting efforts, though, such 
help was not forthcoming.° 

While some of these letters may ex- 
aggerate the threat that the opposition 
posed, so many of them came from so 
many Unionists in so many parts of the 
country that we have to take their claims 
seriously. And even though few letters 
from conservative Democrats are to be 
found in the archives, there is some di- 
rect evidence to suggest that Lincoln’s 
supporters had good reason for concern. 
Take, for instance, this comment from a 
man who thought Davis a better leader 
| than Lincoln: “Times will not be better 
until this foolish Republican war policy 
is by practical demonstrations proved to 
be ruinous and suicidal.”® 

In this fear-drenched climate, no one 
was safe from suspicion—or retribu- 
tion—including high-ranking politi- 
cians. After receiving an anonymous let- 
ter at the end of 1861, Secretary of State 
William H. Seward wrote former Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce to tell him that he 
had been accused of being a member of 
| asecret society whose object was to over- 
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Illinois senator Stephen A. Douglas 
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Connecticut governor Isaac Toucey 
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throw the government. “Any explanations 
upon the subject, which you may offer, 
would be acceptable,” Seward wrote. In 
Hartford, the Connecticut State Senate 
voted to remove the portraits of former 
Governors Isaac Toucey and Thomas 
Seymour from the chamber because they 
opposed the war. Many prominent citi- 
zens refused even to acknowledge Toucey, 
who also had served under Buchanan as 
secretary of the navy, when he passed 
them on the street.’ 

As wariness took hold on all sides, 
some antiwar Democrats began to think 
about the danger they might be in. When 
Iowa Democrats tapped Charles Ma- 
son—a West Point graduate, patent at- 
torney, and first chief justice of Iowa’s 
Supreme Court—as their gubernatorial 
nominee in the summer of 1861, Mason 
fretted privately about being mobbed by 
“republican scoundrels.” He need not 
have worried. The party reconsidered the 
wisdom of naming an antiwar candidate 
and asked Mason to step aside two weeks 
after nominating him. In Indiana, a 
Democrat wrote that he suspected “the 
craven hearted wretches” in his neighbor- 
hood would either hang or assassinate 
him, based on what he had read in the 
Republican press. Some Copperheads 
said they formed the militias not to scare 
Republicans but simply for self-defense. 
In Talon County, Indiana, for instance, 
conservatives had banded together “in 
order to Keep things in a safe condition,” 
Jacob C. Adams told a political ally. 

Although many communities were 
split deeply in the first year of the war, 
the national press did not pick up on it. 
In fact, except for conservative Demo- 
cratic newspapers, the major news out- 
lets of the East rarely published anything 
indicating a lack of support for the war 
anywhere in the North. They did not have 
to look far: Several members of Congress 
were very outspoken about their feelings 
against Lincoln and refused to vote for 
any measures that would finance the war. 
Ohio congressman Clement L. 
Vallandigham, who would become the 
country’s most notorious Copperhead, 
accused the administration of “high- 
handed usurpations of power.” He said 
Lincoln was trying to overthrow the gov- 
ernment in its present form and replace 
it with a strong, centralized government. 


Just six weeks into the war, he called for 


the president’s impeachment. The oppo- 


sition press was also vocal, especially out- 
side the East. The Dubuque Herald in 
Iowa said Lincoln treated the Constitu- 
tion as “so much blank paper” that he 
could ignore if he thought popular sen- 
timent was with him. This disregard for 
the Constitution was a “menacing and 
dangerous” foreshadowing of what was 
to come, the paper warned. But as far as 
most of the big Eastern newspapers were 
concerned, Peace Democrats were invis- 
ible.? 

All of that changed in the summer 
of 1862. After a string of victories in the 
spring, the Union armies were founder- 
ing against the Confederates. This was 
especially true of the Army of the 
Potomac, which now confronted Robert 
E. Lee and which was under the control 
of the exceedingly cautious George B. 
McClellan. Military losses, along with 
growing concerns about Lincoln’s in- 
fringements on civil liberties (suspension 
of habeas corpus, declaration of martial 
law in some areas, jailing of political op- 
ponents without trial), and his policies 
to finance the war (bonds, greenbacks, 
and a federal income tax) pushed into the 
opposition column many Democrats 
who earlier had been willing to give him 
a chance. In Connecticut, a letter signed 
simply “a deaf mute” landed on Gover- 
nor William A. Buckingham’s desk in late 
June. The author wrote that he had sup- 
ported Lincoln up to that time, but he 
was now so disgusted with how things 
were going that he was thinking of going 
south and joining forces with Davis. “I 
tell you that you, Lincoln, Seward & the 
others would not like to have your head & 
their heads wooled like the negroes!” the 
man wrote.!° 

Meanwhile, it seemed to Democrats 
that Republicans were hell-bent to eradi- 
cate slavery, which made them even more 
suspicious of Lincoln and more angry. 
The Democratic Party had never had a 
particular concern about slavery, but the 
Copperheads were unusually virulent in 
their feelings about blacks and abolition- 
ists. Indeed, it is nearly impossible to 
overstate the antipathy of the Copper- 
heads toward those two groups. Conser- 
vatives blamed abolitionists for starting 
the war, and many Copperheads had in- 
sisted since the war broke out that 
Lincoln’s real agenda was not reunion but 
emancipation. Over the summer, five 
men in Clark County, Iowa, were arrested 


into custody by Union soldiers. 
Right: Clement L. Vallandigham. 


on suspicion of discouraging army en- 
listments after they allegedly said that the 
president and Congress had perjured 
themselves when they said the war was 
not to abolish slavery. One of the sus- 
pects, James Nailer, also said that if a body 
that had the power to redress grievances 
failed to do so, the community “had a 
perfect right to take up arms in vindica- 
tion of what they conceived their rights 
whether they were in the wright or rong,’ 
according to a deposition in the case.!! 
Beyond a purely racial fear, many 
Democrats—particularly Irish labor- 
ers—worried about African-American 
competition for their jobs. This was not 
an idle fear. Blacks were willing to do the 
same work and often for lower wages. 
This led to violent confrontations in sev- 
eral cities. In Toledo, Ohio, white steve- 
dores went on strike July 8, 1862, over low 
pay and complaints that blacks were paid 
at the same rate—fifteen cents an hour— 
as whites. A race riot broke out. A week 
later and two hundred miles to the south, 
Irish workers rioted after being replaced 
by contrabands in Cincinnati. As in To- 
ledo, the Irishmen beat up black men and 
targeted their homes, but they took 
things a step farther in Cincinnati and set 
| fire to the homes of African Americans. 


Above: Ohio congressman Clement L. Vallandigham, | 
the country’s most notorious Copperhead, is taken | 


Blacks responded by burning buildings 
in the Irish part of town. On August 4 in 
New York City, a mob of as many as 3,000 
whites—many of them drunk—burst 
into a tobacco factory shouting, “Down 
with the nagurs!” Police arrived on the 


_ scene and settled the matter by clubbing 


the black workers who had barricaded 
themselves onto the second floor. Cop- 
perheads gladly exploited these racial ten- 
sions by repeatedly reminding laborers 
and immigrants that freed slaves would 
swarm north and take their jobs.!* 
When Lincoln issued the prelimi- 
nary Emancipation Proclamation in Sep- 
tember 1862, he fulfilled the Copper- 
heads’ worst suspicions about the real 
motive behind the war. The conservative 
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Lihnary of Congress 


reaction was swift and furious. A 
Circleville, Ohio, newspaper went so far 
as to urge that abolitionists be hanged “till 
the flesh rot off their bones and the winds 
of Heaven whistle Yankee Doodle 
through their loathsome skelitonz.... It 
is a pity that there is not a more torment- 
ing hell than that kept by Beelzebub for 
such abolition fiends.” Horatio Seymour, 
running for governor of New York, de- 


nounced the proclamation as “a proposal | 


for the butchery of women and children, 
for scenes of lust and rapine, and of ar- 
son and murder, which would invoke the 
interference of civilized Europe.” Many 
Democrats who had been willing to give 
Lincoln the benefit of the doubt up to this 
time changed their minds and joined the 
opposition, where they remained for the 
rest of the war.!? 

With the elections just around the 
corner, Democrats expected to do well. 
From Connecticut, William Jarvis, arms 
maker Samuel Colt’s father-in-law, pre- 
dicted the fall elections would be the “be- 
ginning of the end of the utter downfall 
of Abolitionism.” He was right at least 
about Democratic success at the polls. 
Democrats picked up the governorships 
of New York and New Jersey. In Indiana, 


Illinois, and New Jersey, they took con- | 
trol of the legislature. At the national | 


level, they gained thirty-two seats in the 
House of Representatives. The delegation 
went Democratic even in Lincoln’s home 
state of Illinois. Party loyalists were ex- 
ultant. Seymour, the newly elected gov- 
ernor of New York, thought a. Democratic 
juggernaut was in the niaking but that 
Americans needed a better sense of what 
was happening in Washington. “Our 
people are not yet half educated as it re- 
spects the value of their Institutions. It 
takes a large amount of tyranny to teach 


the mule to blessings of freedom,” he | 


Galdee 


Soldiers were stunned at the out- | 


come of the midterm elections. They had 
suffered through exposure, illness, 
wounds, fear, and the death of their com- 
rades, and now these politicians who 
seemed to care nothing for their sacri- 
fices were occupying the halls of power. 
Henry C. Gilbert, a Michigan soldier, 
wrote his wife that given the number of 
“traitors” in the North, the army’s 
chances for winning the war were poor. 
“If some of them could be made to 
stretch a rope [i.e.,. hanged] it would be 


better for the country,” he said. The news 
from home did not give them any reason 
to feel better. Mattie Blanchard of Foster, 
Connecticut, wrote to her husband, 
Caleb, who was off with the 18th Con- 
necticut Infantry: “The more I see and 


having peace restored to us again[.] I 
think these United States will be a divided 
land when the fighting ceases if that ever 
is and I think it will soon for I think they 
have got most tired of it.” 


opinion in the army coalesced against the 
Copperheads, soldiers increasingly em- 
braced Lincoln’s policies, especially 
emancipation. Although the army had 
been divided when the president first 


| announced the plan, by April 1863 most 
hear the less confidence I have in our ever | 


soldiers supported it, if not as a humani- 
tarian cause then at least as a military 
measure. Antipathy toward the conser- 
vatives and support for emancipation was 
not just a Republican response. Demo- 
crats were starting to move into the Re- 


ae 


Peace’ Democracy on the Rampage,’ a cartoon that appeared in Harper's Weekly, in which Peace 


Democrats are depicted as thieves and murderers of free blacks. 


Rancor for the Peace Democrats, 
which had long existed among the sol- 
diers, reached new highs as the men real- 
ized the appeal that Copperheads had at 
home. The “hellish imps of the Jeff Davis 
persuasion,’ as Vermont Private Wilbur 
Fisk called them, “are doing more to con- 
tribute to our defeat and ruin, than if they 
enlisted under the banner of treason, and 
fought us face to face in the open field.” 
Many soldiers were so angry that they 
began to articulate fantasies of wreaking 
destruction on the conservatives in their 
hometowns. “The men are panting to re- 
turn and take vengeance on those who are 
encouraging our enemies. There will be 
terrible work if any of the regiments have 
to be called from the field to suppress ri- 
ots,” Lieutenant Colonel Samuel Merrill 
of the 7th Indiana wrote.'® 

This hatred would only grow, and it 
proved to be to Lincoln’s advantage. As 
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publican column in opposition to the 
conservatives. “Coperheadism has 
brought the soldiers here together more 
than anything else. Some of the men that 
yoused to be almost willing to have the 
war settled any way are now among the 
strongest Union soldiers we have got,” 
Corporal Enoch B. Lewis of the 101st 
Ohio reported.!” 

The political shift was not the only 
metamorphosis the soldiers were under- 
going. Especially in the first two years of 
the war, military companies were raised 
from particular towns or counties. In 
some cases, entire Union regiments were 
formed from a particular kind of urban 
worker, such as firefighter. The commu- 
nity connections in these units made 
them veritable satellites of cities and 
towns across the North. Beyond senti- 
mental ties, what tethered the front line 
to the home front was mail. Now the mail 


Harp Week Collection 


from home was filled with reports of | 
| come active participants in the political 


Copperhead activities. The men at the 
front seethed, and soldiers felt themselves 
becoming increasingly alienated from the 
people for whom they were fighting. “I 
am beginning to fear that the people of 
the North are going to prove themselves 
unworthy and unfit for a free govern- 
ment. I am beginning to fear, that there 
is not enough of patriotism and high 
moral sense in the mind & heart of the 
Nation to save it from Anarchy and ruin,” 
Minnesota captain John R. Beatty wrote 
his fiancée. The men’s sense of estrange- 
ment added another line of cleavage in 
already divided communities.'® 
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At this point, women started to be- 


discord at home. Some families split into 
hostile camps. One woman who identi- 
fied herself as a Democrat became an 
outcast among her relatives because of 
her Unionist loyalties. “I feel as thought I 
were ritt off from my family by these 
troubles. None of them love me as they 
once did, but I cannot go against my con- 
viction of what is rights. But ] am no abo- 
litionist,’ she said.'° 

Women, who often had kept their 
political opinions to themselves in the 
antebellum era, moved decisively into the 
public sphere with their sentiments— 
sometimes with violent outcomes. When 
Copperheads met in the Butlerville, In- 
diana, schoolhouse and put butternuts (a 
conservative symbol) on the American 
flag, a local woman snatched the nuts 
from Old Glory and prevented the meet- 
ing from moving forward. Her beau, 


| whom she jilted after learning he was a 


Copperhead, shot at her six times, hit- 
ting her once in the leg and wounding 


| her badly. In Bergetts Corner, Indiana, 


Peace Democrats reportedly went into 
churches and dared Unionists to take off 


Left: Horatio Seymour, the Democratic governor 
of New York. 


Below: Democrats in New York rejoice after 
Seymour's election in 1862. 
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| the butternut pins that the Copperheads 


wore. Then after church they shot their 
weapons among women and children.”? 

As soldiers were moving in line with 
the president and women’s profiles were 
starting to rise in many communities, 
Congress passed the Enrollment Act in 
March 1863. This required all men be- 
tween twenty and forty-five years of age 
to enroll for a draft in case the army con- 
tinued to fall short in its recruitment ef- 
forts. The Confederacy had adopted a 
conscription measure eleven months ear- 
lier, and the Union had instituted a sort 
of proto-draft in the summer of 1862. 
Nevertheless, many people in the North 


| objected to the possibility of conscription 
| and strenuously resisted this federal in- 


trusion into their private lives. Reports 


| pop up everywhere—in newspapers and 
_ official and private correspondence—of 


men fleeing to Canada or the far West to 
avoid either giving their name to enroll- 
ment officers or being drafted. A hand- 
ful even scampered to the Confederacy. 
A Michigan woman wrote her soldier 
husband that so many Americans had 
gone to Canada that “the laboring people 
in Canada are obliged to come to Mich 
to get work.” Many men who were sub- 
ject to the draft but stayed home went to 
great lengths to get medical exemptions, 
cutting off fingers or toes, knocking out 
their own teeth, putting sand or cayenne 


| pepper in their eyes to irritate them, or 
_ rubbing lye into their skin to fake disease. 
| Many draft officials were caught off 


guard. “We feel as if we were among the 
lame, blind, dumb, and halt,’ an Urbana, 
Illinois, medical examiner wrote.”! 
Bureaucrats at the Provost Marshal 
General’s Bureau, which was charged 
with recruiting, enrolling, and drafting, 
took to seeing resistance in terms of class 
and nativism—which is to say, imposing 
yet more divisions on an increasingly 
fragmented and fractious North.”* The 
“lower classes” had threatened resistance 
in Madison, Wisconsin, the provost mar- 
shal there wrote. In Indiana, the trouble- 
makers in Sullivan and Greene counties 
were “generally exceedingly ignorant and 
are completely under the control of a few 
leaders who keep them excited and in- 
flamed to an intense degree by all sorts 
of stories about Government oppression, 
outrage &c.” A similar dynamic was said 


| to be taking place in Welles County, In- 
| diana, where “a few unscrupulous men 
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are now poisoning the minds of the ig- | 
norant, with all kinds of stuff?23 Miners | 
in Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, who 
refused to subject themselves either to the | 
enrollment or the draft were immigrants 
under the influence of native-born locals, 
according to the local provost marshal. 
Natives, whom he regarded as “more in- 
telligent than the miners (who are for the 
greater part men of foreign birth tho citi- | 
zens), were trying to leverage the min- 
ers’ resistance to the draft into hostility 
against the government.”4 

Besides boosting hostility toward the 
government, the Enrollment Act 
spawned new levels of violence. In 
Holmes County, Ohio, a group of men 
stoned an enrolling officer in May. A pro- 
vost marshal who arrived a week later to 
arrest the assailants was waylaid and 
forced at gunpoint to free his four pris- | 
oners. The state then had to send four | 
hundred soldiers into the county to put 
down the uprising and arrest the four 
suspects again.*° In Dunkard Township, 
Pennsylvania, a group of men sur- 
rounded the enrolling officer and forced 
him out of town. A local draft official 
predicted that three other towns in 
Greene County would be “trouble- 
some.””¢ In Bedford County, Pennsylva- 
nia, the enrolling officer was in a panic. 
Four men told him the conscription law | 
was unconstitutional, “and if they were 
drafted they would use powder and lead. 
The same night my saw-mill was set on 
fire and burned to ashes.... 1 have declined 
to make the enrollment for the reason 
that I think that my family and the bal- 
ance of my property would not be safe... 
I would not risk my life and property and | 
make the enrollment for $1,000.” The 
barn of another enroller was torched. In 
Lebanon, Wisconsin, the enrolling officer, 
a farmer with six children, was shot as he 
made his rounds to collect the names and 
physical descriptions of eligible men. He 
was hit thirty-seven times in the neck and 
back with squirrel shot.?’ 

As was so often the case, the tensions 


seemed to run highest in Indiana, In June 
1863 two enrolling officers were killed in 
an ambush in Rush County, and a third 
was shot to death in Sullivan County. “I | 
am informed that the Union citizens al- 
most consider themselves as abandoned 
to the mercy of bands of outlaws who are 
led by desperate men,” the agent based | 
in Terre Haute told his superiors after the | 


murder. Opponents of the draft stole 
completed enrollment forms—which in- 
cluded the names, ages, occupations, and 
physical descriptions of potential draft- 
ees—in Owen and Clay counties, and 
men in several other places vowed the 
enrollers’ paperwork would never leave 
the area. Conrad Baker, the local assis- 
tant provost marshal, thought the situa- 
tion was dire. He reported that as many 
as 1,500 men from Sullivan and Greene 
counties met regularly for military drill 
and had warned enrolling officers “that 
if they went on with [their work] they 
must do so at their peril.” Rumor had it 
that the antiwar faction was ready to tear 
up the local railroad tracks. If the gov- 
ernment sent troops, they had better be 
prepared for a battle, Baker said. Enroll- 
ment was not to be easy anywhere in his 
area. Around Linton, “it appears to be a 
preconcerted agreement among the Op- 
position to answer no questions but heap 
on Uncle Sam’s Officers all the insults 
they are masters of. In a biblical allusion, 
Baker wrote that the seven devils “Christ 
cast [out] of the possessed have taken up 
their abode with every one of them.” Lo- 
cal roughs warned one enrolling agent for 
the district that if certain men were 
drafted he would be killed.?* 

Assaults and other violent acts at 
home began to erode the army’s ability 
to raise men. Across the country, enroll- 
ing officers resigned in fear while other 
men refused even to accept the job when 
it was offered to them. By the end of the 
war, the Provost Marshal General’s 
Bureau's casualties stood at thirty-eight 
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Above: A blindfolded man reaches into a draft 
wheel to select cards with names of men Liable to 


conscription. The draft boosted hostility toward 
the government and spawned new levels of 
violence on the home front. 


killed and sixty wounded. A dozen oth- 
ers suffered damage to their property. 
These figures do not include the losses 
that various army companies and regi- 
ments took while they were supporting 
the provost marshal’s work. The danger 
that this enterprise posed was a serious 
disincentive to civilians who were asked 
to undertake the job. The difficulty of 
hiring and retaining enrolling officers im- 
peded the army’s ability to muster 
enough men to maintain troop strength, 
but intimidation had another cost. In 
areas where the threats against local 
agents were considered serious enough, 
the army often sent troops to quell any 
disorder, siphoning off valuable man- 
power from the front lines.”? 

These local outbursts paled in com- 
parison with what would become the 
bloodiest mob action in American his- 
tory, the New York City draft riot. The 
trouble started the morning of July 11, 
1863, a Saturday, when government offi- 
cials held a draft uptown. That night, 
complaints about conscription echoed 
through New York’s lower-class bars, in 
private homes, and through the streets. 
A resolution submitted to the governor 
shortly thereafter “in the name of 350,000 
working men” argued that conscription 
was a “monarchical principle & a sin...” 


| Its burden fell on the poor twice over, the 


Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War 


Library of Congress 


Library of Congress 


document argued: first by drafting them 
and then, if they were killed or maimed, 
by forcing their families into begging. 
Because of the potential consequences for 
those living on the edge financially, only 
the rich should be drafted.*° 

The draftees stewed over the week- 
end, and violence began in earnest on 
Monday when members of a fire com- 
pany smashed the draft wheel in the pro- 
vost marshal’s office and then set the 
building ablaze. By noon the mobs had 
killed an enrolling officer who tried to 
persuade the firemen to douse the flames. 
The city was largely defenseless against 
the growing violence. Most of the troops 
normally stationed in the city had been 
sent down to Gettysburg (the battle had 
ended only eight days earlier), leaving just 
a few companies of soldiers and the local 
police to quell the mob.?! 

The next day, Tuesday, the action 
turned from a draft riot into a race riot. 
“Where a negro family was found they 


| “Finally they commenced hanging the 


| than their lives.*? 


Above: Provost Marshal General James B. Fry 
(left) and Confederate cavalry raider John 
Hunt Morgan. 


Left: General John Geary, who wrote in 
reaction to the violent draft resistance in the 


North, “Sometimes I think either I am crazy, or 
else a great many people are.” 


would rob them, then burn the house & 
beat them till they were almost killed,” 
schoolteacher Samuel Morehouse wrote. 


negro men.” Morehouse saw a black man 
hanged from a lamppost. Only the arrival 
of troops saved the man’s sister from a 
similar fate, but that came at the cost of 
eight or ten lives. “I was not sorry to see 
them fall,” he wrote of the dead rioters. 
Morehouse, who spent a great deal of | 
time on the streets during the uprising, 
said the insurgents “to a man have ex- | 
pressed themselves Democrats, believing 
this land is for white men & saying negros 
shall not divide it with them.” 

As the New York riot played out, 
politicians and draft officers across the 
North feared that uprisings would break 
out in their communities. The jitteriest 
officials were those whose states abutted 
New York. Local provost marshals sent a 
flurry of letters to their superiors asking 
for direction. From Washington, the 
provost marshal general’s staff coolly 
told them to protect the records under | 
their care at all costs. Devoted to ad- | 
ministering the draft and providing the 
army with men, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral James B. Fry seemed to regard his 
men’s paperwork as more important 


The day after the draft riot broke out 
in New York, another began in Boston. 
Once again, Irish immigrants upset about 
the draft and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation were responsible, and although 
not as many people died, the Boston riot 
still claimed several lives.>4 In Fairfield, 
Connecticut, a group of men celebrated 
the riots in New York on its first day and 
then launched a rebellion of their own. 
A woman wrote her husband that the 
crowd was made up mostly of Irish men 
and boys who cheered for Davis and shot 
at the yards of Republicans. In subse- 
quent days riots also struck Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Rutland, Vermont; 
Wooster, Ohio; and Troy, New York. Vio- 
lent resistance to the draft became so 
common that July that the nation seemed 
to be on the brink of revolution behind 
the lines. General John Geary could 
hardly believe what was happening. 
“Sometimes I think either I am crazy, or 


| else a great many people are,” he wrote. 


“There seems so little patriotism among 
the people at home, the country appears 
scarcely worth preserving, but on this 
subject I will say nothing for the people 
will think I am a fool.” 

It hardly seemed as if the chaos in 
the North could get worse, but it did. At 
the same time that the riots gripped New 
York, the Confederate cavalry raider John 
Hunt Morgan carved a path through In- 
diana and Ohio, terrifying the residents 
of those states. In some neighborhoods, 
Morgan’s actions were so specifically tar- 
geted that locals could only surmise that 


| their Copperhead neighbors had briefed 


Morgan’s men. From Georgetown, in 
southern Ohio, Margaret White Taylor 
wrote her husband that most of the male 
citizenry had cleared out of the area when 
they heard Morgan was on the way, leav- 


_ ing behind women and a few Southern 


sympathizers who could not defend the 
town. The raiders sacked stores and 


| stables and 


took just what they wanted.... When 
they went to Levi Jacobs store he 
threw open the door and said “walk 
in gentlemen and help yourselves.” 
one of the fellows asked him his 
politics. he said a butternut [Cop- 
perhead]. they bowed and said they 
wanted nothing of him. They asked 
which were the abolition stores, and 
one of our citizens took it upon 
himself to show them. 
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People in other parts of the lower | 
Midwest said Morgan had no use or re- | 
spect for Copperheads. In New | 


Pennington, Indiana, his men kidnapped 


a merchant after ransacking the man’s 


store and carried him about five miles 
away. When they found out he was a 
Peace Democrat they put him on an old 


horse and sent him home, reportedly tell- | 
ing him that “they did not want any such | 
cowardly villains that was a traitor to | 


their country.” In still other parts of the 
West through which Morgan passed, the 
threat of Confederate raiders had an en- 
tirely unexpected effect given the strains 
of the previous two years: It brought 
neighbors together.*° 


By the end of July, most of the seri- | 


ous violence of the year had played itself 
out, but small local skirmishes continued. 
In a bizarre episode in Clark County, 
Ohio, four or five women rushed a fe- 
male Peace Democrat at church. The 
victim’s crime: wearing a butternut pin, 
which the other women tried to remove. 
The unnamed target “heroically defended 
herself ... and came out of the conflict 
sustaining no injury, except that some of 


the ribbons were torn from her bonnet;” | 


the local paper reported. In other com- 
munities, people were content to think 


spiteful thoughts rather than take action. | 


When a man in Williamson, New York, 
died, for example, a townswoman com- 
mented with relief, “That makes one less 
copperhead.”*’ 

The troops, who had been nursing 
their grudges for at least a year, began to 


come home in the winter and spring of 


1864, either on leave or mustered out af- 
ter their three-year stints had expired. 
They were responsible for new rounds of 
violence. Mobs headed by soldiers sacked 


the offices of at least half a dozen news- | 
papers in the West. Their actions also | 


helped spark the last major riot of the 
war. Residents of Coles County, Illinois, 
were deeply divided and had nearly come 
to blows in the summer of 1863. When 
the 54th Illinois came home in early 1864 


on leave—a reward for re-enlisting—the | 
trouble really began. The furloughed sol- | 
diers in the Republican city of Mattoon | 


entertained themselves that winter by 


forcing Democrats, including a local | 


judge, to their knees to take an oath of 
allegiance. The people of the Democratic 
city of Charleston, where the debate had 
taken place, vowed revenge. “By God,” 


a) ee 


one man swore, “we have taken all we are 


going to take from the soldiers.” After 


meeting on March 27 to plan their strat- 
egy, a group of Democratic men came to 
town the next day—court day—with 
weapons stashed in the hay or among the 


other goods they had loaded on their | 


wagons. Some men had pistols tucked 


into their coats or pockets. Warned of the | 


possibility of violence, Congressman 
John Rice Eden canceled the speech he 
was scheduled to give and worked his way 
around the courthouse square urging 
men to go home before it was too late. 
His efforts were of no use. Exactly what 


happened is unclear, but some altercation | 


took place between a young Democrat 
and a soldier, and shots were exchanged 
between them. Within moments, the 
gunfire in the square was so intense that 


| the bullets took the bark right off the trees 


around the courthouse. Among those 
shooting at the boys in blue was the local 
sheriff, who also had helped plan the 
ambush. After two hours, reinforcements 
arrived from Mattoon and the riot was 
over. Six soldiers, two Copperheads, and 
a Republican were dead. Fifteen suspects 
were sent to Fort Delaware, near Phila- 
delphia, where they spent seven months 
in prison without trial. The Chicago Times 
said the riot was “the natural and inevi- 
table fruit of the lawlessness of abolition- 
ism and for whatever comes of it aboli- 
tionism will be responsible.” The papers 
also called for a crackdown on soldiers’ 
“lawlessness.”>8 

The wrath of the soldiers knew few 
bounds when it came to dealing with 
Copperheads. Even family members were 
not immune. John Herr, an enlisted man 
in the 94th Ohio, was furious with his sis- 
ter when she started dating Peace Demo- 
crats. He would rather be dead than hear 
such news, he told her, and then accused 
her of caring more for her friends than 
her brothers in the service. His mother 
bore the real force of his anger, though, 
after she wrote what he thought to be 
treasonable sentiments. “I am no respect- 
ers of persons when I talk about butter- 
nuts... I shall never want to see any of 
my relations that worked against me 
while I was in the surves.... When I study 
over it makes my blood run cold to think 
that all the relations I have are working 
against my interest and their own.” He 
reminded his mother that she had left 
Germany to get out from under a des- 
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New York Republican boss Thurlow Weed. 


potic government, but said it now seemed 
that she was dissatisfied with a free gov- 
ernment. “You would better go back to 
germina again and live there we are fight- 
ing to maintain our wrights that our 
fourfathers fought bled and died for and 
the butternuts are working all they can 
to destroy them,” he concluded.” 

Tn spite of the continued tension and 
violence at home, the spring of 1864 
marked the most optimistic period 
Northerners had seen in some time. Ci- 
vilian spirits soared, especially after Lin- 
coln tapped Ulysses S. Grant to be gen- 
eral in chief of the army. Grant moved 
east to take command—a blessing for the 
Army of the Potomac, which had been 
beleaguered with a series of generals who 
were only moderately competent at best. 
With a string of victories behind him, 
Grant was sure to Jead the nation to a 
quick victory. Or so the thinking went. 
The reality was somewhat different. Once 
Grant and the Army of the Potomac 
locked horns with Lee, the two sides en- 
gaged in a series of gruesome battles— 
including the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, 
and Cold Harbor—that claimed 64,000 
Union casualties in two months. After all 
that bloodshed, the Yankees were mired 
in a siege at Petersburg. The situation was 
no more promising in the West: Moving 
south out of Chattanooga, William T. 
Sherman wound up stuck on the out- 
skarts of Atlanta, and Nathaniel Banks was 
cooling his heels in New Orleans after an 
ill-fated attempt to move into Texas. 

Lincoln’s political fortunes sunk cor- 
respondingly. Thurlow Weed, the Repub- 
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New York Tribune editor Horace Greeley. 


Navy Secretary Gideon Welles. 


lican boss in New York, wrote privately 
that Lincoln could not be re-elected. In 
Niles, Michigan, the Copperhead paper 
wrote, “Lincoln stock is not worth any 


more in this community, than [Treasury | 


Secretary Salmon P.] Chase’s Greenbacks, 
which is now about fifty cents on the dol- 
lar.” Indeed, even after the Union Party— 
the name the Republicans adopted that 
year in hopes of demonstrating biparti- 
san support for the war effort—nomi- 
nated Lincoln as its candidate, Chase and 
former General John Frémont were an- 
gling for the presidency.” 

Morale at home plunged to new 
depths. Now even people who had always 
supported Lincoln were calling for peace, 
regardless of the cost. The New York 
World, long the voice of the War Demo- 
crats, moved into the peace column. The 
most prominent editor in the country, 
the New York Tribune’s Horace Greeley, 
pleaded with Lincoln in early July to en- 


| ter into negotiations with a pair of Con- 


| federate agents in Canada. The possibil- 
ity of securing a “just peace” now could 
“save us from a northern insurrection,’ 
he said. An exasperated Lincoln told 
Greeley that if he could find “any person 
anywhere professing to have any propo- 
| sition of Jefferson Davis in writing, for 
| peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Union and abandonment of slavery, 
whatever else it embraces” he should 
bring the man to Lincoln. Greeley went 
to meet with the agents himself in 
Niagara Falls, but discovered that his two 
contacts were not all they claimed and 
had no authority to engage in peace 
talks.1! . 
Northern spirits continued to sink 
that month, mostly because of what many 
in the North regarded as a dismal mili- 
| tary situation. Jubal Early raced through 
Maryland, holding various communities 
hostage until they paid what he asked. He 
made it to Silver Spring, which abuts the 
District of Columbia, where he burned 
| the postmaster general’s house before 
turning back. Even some of Lincoln’s 
| cabinet were disconsolate by this time. 
Navy Secretary Gideon Welles wrote: 
“The waste of war is terrible; the waste 
from imbecility and mismanagement is 
more terrible and more trying than from 
the ravages of the soldiers. It is impos- 
| sible for the country to bear up under 
these monstrous errors and wrongs.” 
| Things only deteriorated with the Battle 
of the Crater at Petersburg, a debacle that 
once again brought questions of the of- 
ficer corps’ competency to the fore. The 
Boston Pilot, a Copperhead paper, wrote, 
“It begins to look to many folks in the 
North that the Confederacy perhaps can 
never really be beaten, that the attempts 
to win might after all be too heavy a load 
to carry, and that perhaps it is time to 
agree to a peace without victory.” Welles 
| confessed that the fiasco at the Crater “has 
| been disheartening in the extreme.”” 
Violence returned to the home front 
with the summer heat. In Chester, Illinois, 
a town near the Missouri border, bush- 
_ whackers burned a flourmill and a barn 
| and tried to kill a local citizen, according 
to an adjutant stationed in Randolph 
County. Several men were arrested and 
| tried, but—according to a government 
| agent—packed juries acquitted them. A 
traveling salesman was so worried after a 
trip through Illinois that he wrote the 


army’s Northern Command upon arriv- 


_ ing home. “I regret to see throughout this 


beautiful Western country, a state of feel- 


| ing existing & based upon political opin- 


ions, which leads one to anticipate a more 
sad change than would be caused by a 
revolution at the ballot box—among 
neighbors and those, who of old, were 
friends, there exists a feeling of enmity, 
hatred & general conduct bordering al- 
most upon insanity.” 

In some Northern towns, Democrats 
once again decided to protect themselves 
from violence and the possibility of ar- 
rest, this time by forming freeman’s pro- 
tective unions. These were more danger- 
ous than the militias that had been 
around since the beginning of the war. 
The freeman’s protective unions explic- 
itly held Republicans in the neighbor- 
hood responsible for anything that might 
happen to a local Democrat. Neighbor- 
hood Republicans would be punished in 
the event of attacks or arrests, and any 
officials involved in these activities would 
be targeted for retaliation. When Union- 
ists in La Crosse, Wisconsin, threatened 
to burn down the offices of the Demo- 
crat, the editor was not shy about saying 
how he would fight back. “Matches are 
cheap and retaliation sweet. If anyone 
wants a little riot, they shall have a big 
one—one to last them forever. When they 
ignite the match, let us apply the torch,” 
he wrote.** 

Soldiers who had returned home 


| continued their assaults on the Copper- 


heads. “Men are assaulted, men are 
threatened, men are shot, property is 
molested & there is danger by exposure 


_ of property or person while a train of 


armed troops hurry along the RR as ran- 
dom shots are fired through the car win- 
dows, killing & maiming live Stock,” an 
Illinois man reported. Conservative 
Democratic newspapers were ripe targets 
in many communities. A company from 


, an Iowa regiment ruined an editor’s type 


_ and drove him from the county in retali- 


ation for his calling a murdered comrade 
of theirs a “Lincoln hireling.” A group of 
soldiers from the 22nd Illinois sacked the 
office of the Egyptian Picket Guard, de- 
stroying or damaging the type, press, and 
building of the “notoriously disloyal 
sheet.” Area Copperheads rallied later in 
the day in support of the newspaper, but 
because the soldiers already had left, they 
could do nothing but cheer Jefferson 
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Davis and Clement Vallandigham and | 
threaten the few Republicans in the 
neighborhood. Nevertheless, the local 
adjutant was rattled enough to ask his 
superiors to send four or five hundred 
soldiers to his aid.*° 

Meanwhile, talk of conspiracies be- 
gan to reach a crescendo. This was espe- 
cially true in the West, where suspicions 
about Butternut activities had run ram- | 
pant since the war broke out. Govern- 
ment agents from nearly every state west 
of the Appalachians reported rumors that 
Copperheads were preparing some sort 
of violent uprising. In Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan, the most common report con- 
tinued to be that the antiwar forces were 
colluding with the Confederates on a plan 
that involved their taking over a prisoner 
of war camp, freeing the rebel soldiers, 
and then laying waste to the nearest city. 
These were not entirely rumor. The 
founder of the Order of American 
Knights, Harrison H. Dodd, was schem- 


ing to liberate the prisoners at Camp 


Morton in Indianapolis, seize the arse- 
nal in the capital, and then launch an in- 
surrection. The Indianapolis uprising was 
supposed to link to a larger effort to over- 
throw the government and forge a North- 
west confederacy, or to have the Old 
Northwest join the Confederate States of 
America. Unfortunately for Dodd, he told 
an undercover officer about the plan. A 
raid on his printing shop yielded four 
hundred revolvers and a considerable 
amount of ammunition. He and several 
co-conspirators were arrested, convicted 
of treason, and sentenced to death,*® 

An even more elaborate plot was 
supposed to take place at the Democratic 
convention, which was held at the end of 
August in Chicago. Under this plan, sev- 
enty Confederate soldiers who had es- 
caped to Canada would infiltrate the city, 
where they were supposed to be met by 
50,000 Copperheads. The rebels gave 
money to the leaders of a secret society 
of Peace Democrats called the Sons of 
Liberty in order to cover transportation 


costs and arms. One Chicago man re- 
ceived enough to outfit the two regiments 
of revolutionaries he claimed to have at 
the ready. Once the Confederates and 
their Copperhead allies were in Chicago, 
5,000 Southerners imprisoned at Camp 
Douglas were somehow supposed to 
break out—it was never clear just how 
they were supposed to spring them- 
selves—and seize weapons from the fed- 
eral arsenal. When the signal was given, 
Confederate sympathizers across the 
North were to rise up, cut telegraph and 
railroad lines, free rebel soldiers from 
other prison camps, and try to take over 
governments all over the Northwest. 
Alerted to the possibility of trouble, the 
army was in Chicago in force, and that 
seems to have unnerved the Sons of Lib- 
erty. They were “appalled by the actual 
demand for overt action against armed 
forces,” one of the Confederate agents, 
Captain John B. Castleman, recalled years 
later. The Sons balked when the rebels 
asked them to take Camp Douglas. They 
apparently had not understood when 
they volunteered that the project might 
involve loss of life, especially their own. 
That was the end of the Chicago con- 
spiracy.*” 

As it turned out, the Chicago con- 
vention was also the end of most violent 
community confrontation in the North. 
The day after the Democrats pulled out 
of Chicago, the rebels pulled out of At- 
lanta. Almost literally overnight, the 
mood in the North changed. In contrast 
with the grim atmosphere of the sum- 


| mer, the vast majority of civilians in the 


North now believed that they had won 


Copperhead plans to liberate rebel prisoners at 
Camp Douglas (left) and Camp Morton (below) 
never got off the ground. 
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the war and that actual victory was just a 
matter of playing out the clock. Those 
who had strayed from Lincoln out of war 
weariness returned to the fold. General 
Phil Sheridan’s romp through the Shen- 
andoah Valley only confirmed the 
public’s sense that peace was within 
reach. With no discussion, Northerners 
seemed to come to the conclusion that 
rather than fight it out in the streets, they 
would work out their differences through 
normal political channels. But barring 
some military calamity, events in the 
South meant that Lincoln’s re-election 
was assured. Indeed, he handily beat the 
Democrat, former General George B. 
McClellan, and snagged eighty percent of 
the soldier vote along the way. 


HarpWeek Collection 
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moved his possessions out of their house 
to get as far away from them as possible. 

When the political score—the 1864 
election—was settled, the violence ended. 
The bad feelings did not. Voters—espe- 
cially veterans—held all Democrats ac- 
countable for the Copperheads’ actions 
and their defeatist platform. What Re- 
publicans had come to call “the stench 
of treason” clung to the Democrats for 


| years, and nearly a generation would pass 


before another Democrat, Grover Cleve- 
land, occupied the White House. In 


| Northern communities, meantime, 
_ neighbors resumed their antebellum ap- 


proach to politics, agreeing to disagree, 
but registering their differences at the 


= 


polls rather than through assault. _| 


In this cartoon from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Democratic presidential candidate 
George McClellan discusses the sorry state of the party’s horse, named “Peace, with 
leading Copperhead Clement Vallandigham. 


The Copperheads, who had written 
a plank into the Democratic platform 
that termed the war a failure and called 
for an immediate cessation of hostilities, 
became pariahs in their neighborhoods. 
Across the country, they adopted a very 
low profile, knowing well where the elec- 
tion results left them. In Greenville, Tili- 
nois, Clara Gaskill noted that the con- 
servatives of Bond County were “all 
getting ashamed of themselves & say very 
little now.” George Templeton Strong, a 
New York City lawyer, wrote approvingly 
that “Copperheads talk meekly and well.” 
Even with the situation at home settling 
down, soldiers remained unable to for- 
give the Copperheads. William Kepner of 
the Ist U.S. Veteran Volunteer Engineers 
refused to have anything to do with his 
Copperhead father and brother, whom 
he hated “wors than the rebels.” He 
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Central Virginia Battlefields Group 
Buys Fredericksburg Mansion 
They don’t usually buy houses, but 


| the Central Virginia Battlefields Trust has 


made an exception for Braehead, a man- 
sion where General Robert E. Lee ate 


| breakfast before the Battle of Fredericks- 


burg. The home and its surrounding eigh- 
teen acres will be placed under easements 
that prevent the land from being subdi- 
vided or the house from being subjected 


_ to inappropriate changes, officials of the 


group said. Braehead, which has been 
owned by the same family since it was 
built in 1859, was operated in recent years 
as a bed and breakfast. After a recent fam- 
ily reunion at the house, descendants de- 


| cided to put the property up for sale, as it 
| was deemed too large for any one family 


to live in. The purchase price was given as 


| $995,000, although the closing date was 


postponed for eighteen months to allow 
the CVBG to recruit a person or institu- 
tion to repurchase the property. Brachead 


| 1s an inholding of Fredericksburg & 


Spotsylvania National Military Park, but 
park officials said they did not have fund- 
ing available to buy it. 


Thieves Reduced to Stealing 
Replica Cannons from Cemeteries 
The market for Civil War cannons is 
so hot that thieves are now resorting to 
stealing even replicas of the weapons. A 
reward of $1,000 is being offered for in- 


_ formation on the whereabouts of two 
tubes that disappeared from the grave of 


Civil War veteran Sumner H. Needham at 
Bellvue Cemetery in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. Police expressed puzzlement as to 


_ how the crime was committed, since the 


cannons, weighing some two hundred 
pounds each, had to be removed from the 


| top of a seven-foot-tall monument and 


then spirited out of the cemetery. The 
pieces were installed in 2002 as part of a 


| restoration of the Needham monument. 


Officials of the Lawrence Civil War Me- 
morial Guard, which is offering the re- 


__—_— 


Reports are compiled from a variety of local 


and national news sources and media outlets, 
Civil War organization and government press 
releases, and information from readers. 


By Joe Avalon and Laurie Chambliss of Civil War Interactive 


ward, are also raising funds to restore the 
monument yet again. Police and group 
members are monitoring print and 
Internet publications on Civil War artil- 
lery in search of clues. 


Research Follows Trail of 
Seaman’s Life from Germany to 
CSS Hunley 

When the Confederate submarine H. 
L. Hunley was recovered from the ocean 
floor and the remains of her final crew re- 
moved, many feared that little could ever 
be known about most of the first subma- 
riners to sink an enemy ship in battle. The 
science of forensic anthropology has in- 
stead traced the life of the youngest and 
smallest crewman, Arnold Becker, from 
his birth somewhere in what is now Ger- 
many to the details of his duties on the 
Hunley. Along the way was the discovery 
that an injury to Becker’s arm that had 
healed by the time he died probably re- 
sulted during his service on the ironclad 
CSS Arkansas, when that ship was attacked 
while docked in Vicksburg by the Union 
vessel Queen of the West. Becker was third 
in command on the Hunley and respon- 
sible for operating the snorkel and bellows 
system intended to bring fresh air into the 
submarine when it was running on the 
surface. 


Indiana Veterans’ Statue 
Dedicated But Not Yet Sited 

Anew statue honoring American vet- 
erans whose centerpiece is the figure of a 
Civil War Union soldier received an offi- 
cial unveiling on Veterans Day, but will 
have to wait until at least next spring to 
settle into its permanent location. The 
sculpture was ceremonially dedicated 
while sitting on the flatbed trailer its sculp- 
tor Jerry McKenna had used to haul the 
work from his studio in Boerne, Texas, to 
its new home in Merrillville, Indiana. Of- 
ficials ruled that the soil at the site where 
the statue is to be permanently located was 
too unstable to support parking, particu- 
larly of large vehicles such as buses. The 
ground will be stabilized over the winter 
and the statue placed on it, perhaps late 
next spring. McKenna’s other outdoor 
sculptures include the figure of the late 
announcer for the Chicago Cubs, Jack 
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Brickhouse, located outside Wrigley Field 
in Chicago. 


Campaign Started to Preserve 
Charleston Harbor’s Other Fort— 
Pinckney 

Call it the Rodney Dangerfield of 
Charleston Harbor’s Civil War forts. 
Sumter may have the fame, the tourists, 
the protection, and the status accorded to 
properties guarded by the National Park 
Service, but a campaign is now underway 
to bring some respect to Fort Pinckney 
across the harbor. One of only three re- 
maining forts of its type, the installation 
was the first federal property confiscated 
by the Confederates at the beginning of 
the war, before even the firing on Sumter 
commenced. Funding is being sought for 
efforts to see if the ocean-battered 
grounds of the island are secure or need 
shoring up, as well as to remove dirt that 
has piled up to such an extent that trees 
and brush grow inside the fort’s brick 
walls. Fort Pinckney was for a time owned 
by the NPS, but was used primarily for 
storage and ownership and was later 
turned over to the state of South Carolina’s 
ports authority. 


Chance Meeting Halfway Around 
the World Brings Hampton Silver 
Home 

A casual conversation in a Mc- 
Donald’s restaurant on a hot January day 
on the Indonesian island of Java has re- 
sulted in the return to South Carolina of 
a large collection of sterling silver pieces 
that once belonged to Wade Hampton, 
Civil War general and South Carolina gov- 
ernor. The silver, including eating uten- 
sils and a seventeen-inch pitcher, had gone 
to Australia years ago when one branch 
of Hampton’s descendants moved there. 
One of the Australian Hamptons met 
South Carolina silver enthusiast Jodie 
Fletcher in the restaurant when both were 
on vacations in Java. Although Fletcher 
had since passed away, her husband Frank 
pursued the matter when the Australians 
decided to sell the items. In the end the 
silver was purchased by the South Caro- 
lina Archives and History Foundation, 
which plans to use the items as the cen- 


terpiece of a fundraising drive. The foun- 
dation will put the silver on display at 
some point in the future. 


High Alabama Tides Uncover 
Wreck, Possibly Civil War 
Blockade Runner 

Recent high tides caused by a closer- 
than-normal full moon brought a sur- 
prise to the area just west of Fort Morgan 
near Mobile Bay. Timbers began to 
emerge from the sand, and when the wa- 
ter receded the outline of a vessel 150 feet 
long and thirty-six feet wide at its widest 
point was evident. While noting that ship- 
wrecks have been a common feature of 
the area for nearly five hundred years, his- 
torians suspect the ship may be the re- 
mains of a blockade runner named 
Monticello that was driven ashore by 
Union navy ships in 1862 near the site. A 
shipwreck was briefly uncovered in the 
same area by Hurricane Camille in 1969, 
but it is unclear if this is the same vessel, 
investigators said. 


Gettysburg Cyclorama Building 
Argues for Life in Mock Trial 

The Gettysburg Cyclorama building, 
derided for decades as a desecration to the 
battlefield and scheduled for demolition, 
was defended recently at a mock “trial” 
staged by the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation at a conference in Pittsburgh. 
Along with two other projects from the 
urban-renewal era of the 1960s, the Cy- 
clorama was defended against the charge 
that it was “too young” to be worthy of 
rating as a historic structure in its own 
right. Supporters of the Cyclorama and 
other projects claim that the National 
Trust rules requiring sites to be more than 
fifty years old to be eligible for protection 
discriminates against significant struc- 
tures from more recent eras. Most defend- 
ers of the Gettysburg Cyclorama building 
are fans of the building’s architect, Rich- 
ard Neutra. The eight-member jury at the 
mock trial ruled in favor of preservation 
for all three buildings presented to it, al- 
though the decision had no practical ef- 
fect beyond discussion of the issue. 


For more on these and other Civil War-related 
news items, visit Civil War Interactive at 
www.civilwarinteractive.com. 


Internal SCV Disputes Lead to 
Lawsuit Over Control of Katrina- 
Damaged Beauvoir 

A dispute between the Mississippi 
Division of the Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans and a separate board that had con- 
trolled Beauvoir, last home of Confeder- 
ate president Jefferson Davis, has been 
decided in favor of the state group. 
Beauvoir board members who opposed 
the takeover of the board by the state SCV 
division have left in large numbers and 
in several cases renounced their member- 
ship in the SCV as well. The historic resi- 
dence had recently been awarded some 
$7 million from the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to assist with repairs 
of damage inflicted by Hurricane Katrina 
in the fall of 2005. The members who de- 
parted the Beauvoir board asserted in 
their defense against the lawsuit that the 
state SCV has come under the control of 
a radical faction that they allege has ties 
to white supremacist groups and takes a 
greater interest in political activities than 
historic preservation. [| 
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JEFF T. GIAMBRONE 


“ONE HOUR'S HARD FIGHTING” 


The 4th lowa Cavalry at the Battle of Hill’s Plantation 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THREE YEARS 
HAVE PASSED since Union and Confed- 
erate cavalry troopers clashed at Hill’s 
Plantation, Mississippi, and in the 
course of those years the battle has rarely 


rated more than a footnote in histories | 


of the Vicksburg Campaign. The men 
of the 4th lowa Cavalry made as valiant 
a fight that day as any Union cavalry unit 
did during the Civil War, and such valor 
deserves more than just a footnote. 
The action at Hill’s Plantation lasted 
barely an hour, but in that short span 
of time the 4th Iowa Cavalry put up a 
fight that earned them the right to be 
remembered. 

Compared to the other battles of the 
Vicksburg Campaign, the fight at Hill’s 
Plantation was a minor affair, but it is 
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noteworthy for several reasons. First, it | 


was the only real cavalry action that took 
place in the vicinity of Vicksburg in 1863. 
Second, while the action at Hill’s Planta- 
tion was of short duration and involved 
perhaps slightly more than 1,000 men, it 
prompted Major General Ulysses S. 


Grant to make a major redeployment of | 


his forces while the siege of Vicksburg was 
still underway.! 


+ * * 


| THE 4TH IOWA’S JOURNEY TO HILL’S 
| PLANTATION WAS A LONG ONE, and it 


began with the organization of the regi- 
ment in October 1861 at Camp Harlan 
in Mount Pleasant, lowa. The would-be 


cavalrymen were given an introduction | 
to the army that quickly dispelled any | 
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misconceptions they may have had about 
the glamorous life of a United States 
trooper. Camp Harlan was still under 


| construction when the recruits arrived, 


and they were quickly put to work build- 
ing barracks because, as the regimental 
adjutant later phrased it, “Indeed there 
was nothing else for them to do—they 


| had no arms, no equipments, no cloth- 
| ing, except what they had themselves pro- 


vided, not even a sufficient supply of 
blankets.” 

The 4th Iowa Cavalry completed its 
organization despite Spartan living con- 
ditions, and the twelve companies mak- 
ing up the regiment, 1,086 officers and 
men, were mustered into United States 
service in groups from November 23, 
1861, to January 1, 1862.° 
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Only a handful of the officers and 
men of the newly constituted 4th Iowa 
had any military experience; Colonel 
Asbury B. Porter, Major George A. Stone, 
and Adjutant George W. Waldron had all 
seen action at the Battle of Wilson’s 
Creek as officers in the Ist Iowa Infan- 
try, as had some of the enlisted men in 


filled the regiment “with an imperious 
energy that startled the men, and gave 
them for the first time the idea that a sol- 
dier is a man who obeys another man’s 
orders.”> 


While Drummond could instill dis- 


| cipline in the officers and men, lack of 


| equipment hampered his efforts to in- 


the regiment. But as the Iowa Adjutant | 


General’s history of the regiment pointed 
out, this experience, “except in so far as 
having been under fire was of benefit to 
them, availed but little because they had 
no knowledge of the duties of cavalry 
soldiers.”* 


To make up for the lack of cavalry | 


experience among the officers, the lieu- 
tenant colonelcy of the regiment was 
given to Thomas Drummond, a lieuten- 
ant in the 5th United States Cavalry. 
Described as “highly intelligent, with a 
very distinct personal and military pride,” 
Drummond wasted no time in introduc- 
ing the raw-boned Midwesterners to 
regular army discipline. Regimental Ad- 
jutant William F. Scott wrote in his his- 
tory of the 4th Iowa that it was the disci- 
pline and training imparted by 
Lieutenant Colonel Drummond that 
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struct them in cavalry tactics. The regi- 


| ment had horses, but was short of just 


about everything else needed by cavalry. 
Adjutant Scott wrote: 
The lack of horse equipments 
prevented, however, any general 
or regular mounted drill, it 
cannot be said that anybody 
became skillful in tactical 
operation at Camp Harlan....It 
seemed to the impatient that 
saddles and arms would never 
come.... It was late January 
when saddles and bridles came. 
Soon afterward sabers and belts 
appeared....° 
After a long frustrating winter spent 
at Camp Harlan, during which it seemed 
“the regiment was wholly neglected or 
forgotten by the authorities,”’ the 4th 


| Towa finally received orders to report to 


| Benton Barracks at St. Louis, Missouri, 


in late February 1862.° Before the Iowans 
left Camp Harlan, they were finally issued 
weapons, but the regiment’s men were 
anything but satisfied with the firearms 
they received. Adjutant Scott said that in 
addition to the heavy dragoon sabers, 
about four hundred of the men were is- 
sued Austrian rifles, which he described 
in unflattering terms as “very heavy and 
clumsy, though rather short, infantry 
gun, a muzzle-loader, with a ramrod.” 
The shortage of weapons was so severe 
that of the remaining men, half received 
only a Starr revolver and nearly all re- 
ceived a pair of Mexican War vintage 
single-shot smoothbore holster pistols.” 

Adjutant Scott had much to say 


| about the firearms the regiment was is- 
| sued, and most of it was not comple- 


mentary: 
These rifles and revolvers never 
gained favor in the regiment; 
indeed, it is probable that they 
did more harm than good, 
because there was a general want 
of reliance upon them. The 
Starr revolver caused more fear 
in the regiment than it ever did 


Wartime photograph of the city of Vicksburg, with 
the Mississippi River in the foreground. 
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among the enemy. Its shot was 

very uncertain, its machinery 

often failed to work, and it had a 

vicious tendency to go off at a 

wrong moment. The holster- 

pistols were better thought of. 

They were found to be more 

effective than the revolvers, and 

far more easily managed than 

the rifles. Many of them were 

retained until the Colt’s revolvers 

came, in 1863."° 

This was the condition of the 4th 
Iowa Cavalry at the time it reported to 
Benton Barracks—most of the officers 
and men having little knowledge of tac- 
tics, and all of them bearing weapons that 
were either ill-suited to mounted service, 
obsolete, or defective. The regiment was 
ill-prepared, but the rest of its training 
would be on the job, for the Iowans were 
going to war. 

After spending less than two weeks 
at Benton Barracks, the regiment was 
ordered into the field on March 10 as re- 
inforcements for the Army of Southwest 
Missouri, commanded by Brigadier 
General Samuel Curtis. In April the regi- 
ment took part in Curtis’ movement 
against Little Rock, Arkansas, a campaign 
that lasted until July 15, 1862. During 
this time various detached companies 
took part in minor expeditions, did 
scouting duty, and made foraging trips; 
what they failed to do was participate in 
a battle. Some of the companies occa- 
sionally skirmished with the enemy, but 
these were small actions involving no 
more than three companies of the regi- 
ment in any one engagement, and casu- 
alties were low.!! 

At the conclusion of the campaign 
the 4th Iowa was put on special service 
at Helena, Arkansas, a duty the regiment 
performed for the next eight months. As 
Adjutant Scott later put it, the regiment 
was “kept very busy, but always hoping 


and looking for the time when it would | 


be assigned some important service in 
the field, of which the people of the North 
would hear.”!? 

The 4th Iowa remained in this back- 
water post until the beginning of the 
1863 campaigning season, when the 
regiment's fortunes changed. The Army 
of the Tennessee, commanded by Major 
General Ulysses S. Grant, began stirring 
from its camps along the Mississippi 
River, and its objective was clearly vis- 


Above: Flag of the 28th Mississippi Cavalry, one of | 


the Confederate units that faced the 4th Iowa Cav- 
alry at Hill's Plantation. 


Right: Postwar photo of the 4th Iowa Cavalry’s Ma- 
jor Alonzo B. Parkell. 


ible across the muddy, swirling waters: 


Vicksburg. Grant was poised to cross the | 


river, but his army, powerful as it was, 


needed one crucial element before he | 


tossed the dice and unleashed them in 
an all-or-nothing thrust into the heart 
of Mississippi. Simply put, Grant had a 
cavalry problem. 

The Union general had assembled a 
powerful force to capture Vicksburg; 
within a week of crossing the river he had 
approximately 45,400 men in Mississippi 
from Major General John A. McCler- 
nand’s XIII Corps, Major General James 
B. McPherson’s XVII Corps, and Major 
General William T. Sherman’s XV 
Corps. This was a formidable contin- 
gent of infantry and artillery, but curi- 
ously it lacked a strong cavalry compo- 
nent. For an army about to launch a 


major offensive operation, a substantial | 


cavalry arm would seem essential, but 
when Grant began his 1863 Vicksburg 
Campaign he did not have a single com- 
plete regiment of cavalry with him. 
Much has been written about Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s absent cavalry dur- 
ing the Gettysburg Campaign, but 
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Courtesy of the Old Court House Museum, Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Courtesy of the State Historical Society of fowa 


Grant’s purposeful omission of the 
mounted arm from the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign has scarcely been mentioned. His- 
torian Stephen Z. Starr, in his monumen- 
tal three-volume series on the Union 
cavalry during the Civil War, devoted one 
sentence to the subject, saying, “Whether 
the cause was the nature of the terrain 
from Milliken’s Bend south to the Mis- 
sissippi—a crazy quilt of tangled water- 
courses and swamps—or Grant's inabil- 
ity, not be outgrown for another year, to 
recognize and exploit the potential of his 
mounted force, there was little scope for 
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the Union cavalry in the Vicksburg Cam- 
lg 


paign. 

At some point prior to launching 
the invasion Grant did come to the re- 
alization that he needed to increase the 
cavalry presence in his army, and he be- 
gan looking for available troopers. For- 
tunately for the Iowans, Major Edward 
F, Winslow was present at Brigadier 
General Willis A. Gorman’s headquar- 
ters in Helena when Grant’s order to 
send a cavalry regiment to his army ar- 
rived. The major seized the opportunity 
to get his regiment out of Helena and 
into action, and persuaded Gorman to 
send the 4th.!5 

The 4th Iowa, now under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Simeon D. 
Swan, trooped aboard transports at Hel- 
ena on April 28 and 29 for the trip down 
the Mississippi River to join Grant. As 
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they bid goodbye to Arkansas, Sergeant 
Samuel O. Bereman of Company K ex- 
citedly wrote in his diary, “Went down to 
the river this morning & got aboard 
boats....Started down at 1 oclock—Ho’ 
for Vicksburg! Everybody are in good 
spirits.” 1° 

Cavalry was on the way, but Grant 
did not wait for it to arrive at Hard Times, 
Louisiana, the army’s staging point for the 
general’s second invasion of Mississippi. 
On the night of April 30-May 1, 1863, he 
crossed the Mississippi and landed his 
men at Bruinsburg, Mississippi, and 
quickly moved inland. Before the first 
light streaked the eastern sky his men had 
made contact with a Confederate force 
commanded by Brigadier General John 
S. Bowen west of Port Gibson. After a day 


of heavy fighting through the cane-breaks | 
and broken ravines, the Confederates | 


fers! 
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+ @ 4th lowa Cavalry arrives at Milliken's 
Bend, Louisiana, on April 30, 1863. 
@ 4th lowa marches overland to Hard 

Times, Louisiana, arriving on May 8. 

The regiment crosses the Mississippi 

River landing at Grand Gulf, 

Mississippi, on May 9. 

\ @ Regiment marches inland, making 
contact with Grant's main force near 
Rocky Springs on May 10. The unit 
is assigned to the XV Army Corps at 
that time. 

,9 4th lowa Cavalry enters Jackson, 
Mississippi, with the XV Army Corps 
on May 14 (off map). 

@ 4th Iowa is assigned to guard the 
Big Black River on May 19. 

@ The regiment is ordered to Wixon's 
Plantation to watch Bush's and 
Birdsong's Ferries on June 16. 

_9 Battle of Hill's Plantation, June 22. 


is 


| were forced to withdraw. Grant’s bridge- 


head in Mississippi was safe. 

The 4th Iowa landed at Milliken’s 
Bend, Louisiana, on the evening of April 
30, and after several days they proceeded 
to Hard Times, arriving on May 8. The 
regiment crossed the river the next day 
and landed at Grand Gulf, Mississippi. 
Pushing forward, the regiment caught up 
to the army near Cayuga on May 10, and 
went into camp at Rocky Springs.!” 

When the 4th Iowa joined Grant, 
they were the only full regiment of Union 
cavalry with the Army of the Tennessee. 
The only other troopers Grant had at his 
disposal for the movement against Vicks- 
burg were five companies of the 2nd IIli- 
nois Cavalry; four from the 3rd Illinois; 
seven from the 6th Missouri; a two-com- 
pany battalion of Thielemann’s Illinois 
Cavalry; and a single company of the 
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Kane County (Illinois) Independent Cav- 
alry.'® This was not much of a cavalry 
force for an army operating in enemy ter- 
Titory, but it would have to do; a substan- 
tial reinforcement of Union troopers did 
not arrive until mid-June.!? 

The 4th Iowa was assigned to Gen- 
eral Sherman, and screened the advance 
of the XV Corps that triumphantly en- 
tered Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, 
after a short but intense fight with Con- 
federate general Joseph E. Johnston’s rear 
guard on May 14. The Confederate leader 
had decided to abandon the city and leave 
it to the mercy of the Federals.*° 

Grant wasted no time after taking 
Jackson, immediately ordering McPher- 
son’s and McClernand’s corps to march 
west the next day toward Vicksburg. 
Sherman’s corps was left behind to “de- 
stroy effectually the railroad tracks in and 
about Jackson, and all the property be- 


longing to the enemy.””! The general’s | 


men began the destruction of Jackson 
with a will, and the rising columns of 
smoke indicated the city was well on its 
way to earning the nickname it carried 
for years after the war: Chimneyville. Ser- 
geant Asahel Mann of the 4th Iowa 
Cavalry’s Company A later wrote of the 
destruction: 

We have had the pleasure of 

visiting the capitols of one of the 

greatest rebel states. Our Com- 

pany was on patrole guard in 

Jackson one night while we were 

there. We were there only two 

nights. This was the second night. 

That night a large portion of the 

business part of the town was 

burned. Our duty as guards were 

to stop all persons we saw burning 

private houses but it was impos- 

sible to protect all, for there was 

two Regt. of Iowa soldiers that 

were kept in prison at Jackson 

after they were taken at Pittsburg 

Landing. They said they were 

going to burn the town before 

they left and I guess they did. I 

didn’t blame them very much for 

they were treated very badly.... 

Jackson was a beautiful town 

before we visit it but now it is a 

desolate looking place. I was very 

much apposed to burning when 

we first came in the service but I 

don’t care now if everything in the 

Southern Confederacy is burnt.” 


While the 4th Iowa was in Jackson it 


picked up one piece of Confederate gov- | 


ernment property that was to serve it very 
well at Hill’s Plantation—a small 2- 


pounder breech-loading bronze cannon. | 


The Iowans never identified what type of 


cannon it was, but it may have been a | 


Hughes gun, a type of breech-loading 


cannon that came in 1.5-inch and 2-inch | 


sizes. According to an article in Confed- 
erate Veteran Magazine in 1908, some of 
the guns had been built at Jackson in 
1862-1863 by order of Mississippi gov- 
ernor John J. Pettus. These guns were 
probably smoothbores, about thirty-four 
inches long, and weighed approximately 
eighty pounds.” 


permitted to take it along with 

him; but he pined for a gun, and 

in the Vicksburg campaign he 

was given a small brass piece, 

captured at Jackson, upon which 

he organized another “battery” 

and considered himself hand- 

somely promoted.” 

The XV Corps pulled out of Jack- 
son on May 16 and headed west to re- 
unite with Grant; the 4th Iowa was as- 
signed to the back of the Union column 
to act as rear guard.*> Sherman’s men 
were not involved in the Battle of Cham- 
pion Hill on May 16, or Big Black River 
Bridge on May 17. After the Confeder- 
ates lost both of these engagements, 


c. * 
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Major General William T. Sherman (left) and General Joseph E. Johnston 


The 4th Iowa had no trouble find- 
ing volunteers to man the little gun; while 
in Arkansas the unit had somehow ac- 
quired three 2-pounder Woodruff guns, 
which were put under the command of 
Company B’s Private Cyrus Washburn, 
who was given a detail of men to service 
the diminutive cannon. Adjutant Scott 
later wrote of the guns: 

They were never known to hit 

anything, and never served any 

useful purpose, except in 
promoting cheerfulness in the 
regiment. The men were never 
tired of making jokes and teasing 

Washburn about them; but he 

was proud of his artillery, and 

thirsted for an opportunity to 

justify its existence. When the 
regiment left Helena he was not 
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Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton 
retreated with his rebel army to the de- 
fenses of Vicksburg, leaving the path to 
the city wide open. Grant moved his 
army to the outskirts of the city and as- 
saulted the Confederate entrenchments 
on May 19 and again on May 22. Both 
attacks failed, and the Federal com- 
mander decided to dig in for a siege and 
starve the defenders out.”° 

On May 19 the 4th Iowa was sent 
out to guard the Big Black River in rear 
of the Federal siege lines. Grant was wor- 
ried about an attack on his rear, and he 
had a right to be concerned; General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston was building an army 
to relieve Vicksburg, and by the end of 
May he had assembled a force of ap- 
proximately 22,000—12,000 at Canton 
and 10,000 at Jackson—and his num- 
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bers continued to grow over the next sev- | Black required a much larger mounted | 
| vice in Mississippi, the 4th Iowa was 


eral weeks?’ 

The only natural barrier between 
Johnston and the Federal rear was the Big 
Black River. There were a number of 
regular crossing points, and the Federals 
needed to watch them all for signs that 


the rebels were about to cross. This was | 
an ideal job for cavalry; the only prob- | 


lem was that Grant had a very limited 
number of mounted troopers on hand. 


the Madison, low 


Men of Company I, 4th lowa Cavalry (clockwise, | 


from upper left): Private Thomas M. Bird, Corpo- 
ral J. Lewis Moser, Private William Sargent, Private 
Robert W. Foresman, and Private George Hart. Pri- 
vate Bird was captured by the Confederates at Hill’s 
Plantation and released the same day after sign- 
ing his parole. 

Grant was so concerned about pro- 
tecting the line of the Big Black River that 
in late May he withdrew Brigadier Gen- 
eral Peter J. Osterhaus’ Ninth Division of 
the XIII Army Corps and ordered it to 
the Big Black River Bridge, approximately 
13.5 miles east of Vicksburg. The advance 
elements of Osterhaus’ force arrived at 
the bridge on May 24.78 

It did not take Osterhaus long to re- 
alize that the task of guarding the Big 


contingent than was currently available. 
On May 30 he requested additional cav- 
alry support, and when none was forth- 
coming, he repeated his request on June 
7, saying: 
You will permit me to repeat my 
opinion, that the cavalry force at 
my disposal is utterly inadequate 
to guard against and repel any 
attack the enemy might attempt. 
There ought to be a strong force 
established at Bridgeport, to 
watch and defend the very 
exposed ferry there and 
three practicable fords 
north of it.” 


ing on the Big Black 
River just north of the 
river bridge, and one of 
the “three practicable 
fords north of it” was 
Birdsong’s Ferry, where 
the 4th Iowa was soon to 
be locked in a life-or- 
death struggle. 

From the time the 
siege of Vicksburg started, 
the men of the 4th Iowa 
were constantly in the 
saddle, scouting and re- 
connoitering for any sign 
of the enemy. The regi- 


Vicksburg, and in several 
raids rode toward Yazoo 
City, a town approximately 
fifty miles north. Because of the small 


| number of cavalry available, the 4th had 


little time to rest. Adjutant Scott later 
complained that his regiment “had that 
to do which should have employed six or 
eight regiments of cavalry.”*° He went on 
to say that the regiment’s service 
was all within the country 
between the Yazoo and the Big 
Black, from the Jackson railroad 
nearly as far north as Yazoo City. 
The only route practicable to 
Johnston in advancing to the relief 
of Vicksburg would be southward 
between those rivers....One might 
say that every road and lane 
within that region between the 
two rivers was known to every 
man in the Fourth Iowa.”! 


Bridgeport was a cross- 


For most of its first month of ser- 


forced to rely on the substandard weap- 
ons it had brought from Arkansas. The 
problem was partially remedied on June 
2, when the regiment was issued 130 
Union carbines. This weapon went by 


| several names and was also called the 


Gwyn and Campbell and the Cosmo- 
politan carbine.** Samuel Bereman 
noted that his company received 
twenty of the new carbines, and that 
“They will help us out considerable, as 
we had no guns at all before, but we 


| hav’nt half enough yet.”>> The regiment’s 


armaments were further augmented 
later in June when each company was 
issued forty Sharps carbines. Samuel 
Bereman recorded in his diary that with 
the new issue of weapons the 4th Iowa 
was “better prepared now to do the duty 
of soldiers.”*# 

Besides watching the likely crossing 


| points of the Big Black River for rebels, 


ment swept the area | 
along the Big Black River | 
to the northeast of | 


the 4th Iowa was also involved in what 
was known as blockading—cutting 
down trees to obstruct the roads that led 
inland from the waterway. Samuel 
Bereman described in his diary how this 
was done: 

Went out with the regt. Six miles 

& blockaded the road by felling 

trees across it. This is effectually 

done by choosing a defile or a 

steep ridge and as the timber is 

very thick, the trees are cut so as 

to fall across each other, and an 

army cannot pass without 

removing the obstruction. It is 
reported that Gen. Johnson [sic] 
with a large force of rebels are 
coming in from the rear to the 
rescue of their besieged 

friends.* 

On June 16 the 4th Iowa received 
orders from Sherman to move to Wixon’s 
Plantation northeast of Vicksburg and 
watch the approaches’ from Bush’s and 
Birdsong’s Ferries.*° From Wixon’s, 
Bush’s Ferry was approximately eight 
miles to the northeast, and Birdsong’s 
was approximately seven miles due 
east.’ 

On June 22 Lieutenant Colonel 
Swan received orders from XV Corps 
headquarters to send out a detachment 
to Birdsong’s Ferry and obstruct the road 
leading west from the crossing. Thirty 
men were selected from companies A, F, 
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I, and K, plus Private Cyrus Washburn 
and a small detail to man the 2-pounder 
cannon. All told the small force consisted 
of 130 men, and was commanded by Ma- 
jor Alonzo B. Parkell.** The major had 
been a tailor in civilian life, and after the 
firing on Fort Sumter he raised a com- 
pany of cavalry for service in the Union 
army. He was commissioned captain of 
Company E, 4th Iowa Cavalry, on No- 
vember 23, 1861, and promoted to ma- 
jor on August 10, 1862.7? 

Parkell’s detachment rode out of 
their camp at Wixon’s on the morning of | 
the 22nd and proceeded east toward 
Birdsong’s Ferry by the Mechanicsburg 
Road. After covering nearly seven miles 
the column halted at a fork in the road; | 
the path to the left led north to 
Mechanicsburg, while the path to the 
right snaked southeast to Birdsong’s 
Ferry.*° 

North of the fork the Mechanicsburg 
Road was bounded by open fields on both 
sides for nearly a half mile before disap- 
pearing into the forest. In the clearing on 
the right, or east, side of the road was the | 
plantation home of Fannie Hill, a young 
widow. On the left, or west, side of the 
road was a row of slave cabins extending 
to the west.*! 

South of the fork the Birdsong’s 
Ferry Road followed a twisting route 
along the crest of a ridge. Near the be- 
ginning of the road there were fields on 
the right, or east, side extending about five 
hundred yards, and on the left, or west, 
side of the road was a field that extended 
about one thousand yards. After passing 
this field the road entered a stand of 
woods that stretched nearly a mile before 
it broke into an open clearing and de- 
scended the ridge to Birdsong’s Ferry and 
the Big Black River.*” 

About five hundred yards west of the 
Birdsong’s Ferry Road and running more 
or less parallel to it was Bear Creek. The 
west bank of the stream consisted of a se- 
ries of steep hills and bluffs that provided 
a considerable obstacle that could only be | 
crossed at a few points.” 

Parkell proceeded with his column | 
down the Birdsong’s Ferry Road, until he | 
reached a point about one mile from the 
river, just before the road left the cover of 
the woods. He immediately sent thirty 
men down to the ferry to “ascertain 
whether there were any Rebels in the vi- 
cinity.’“4 The major had good reason to 


be cautious, for only five days earlier the 
regiment had tangled with a Confeder- 
ate cavalry patrol in a bloodless skirmish 
near Birdsong’s Ferry.*° 

After his scouts gave the all clear, 
Parkell ordered his men to begin felling 
trees to blockade the road along the nar- 
row ridgeline. As a precaution against 
enemy attack, the major sent a thirty- 
man detachment from Company I up the 
Mechanicsburg Road to establish a picket 
post past the Widow Hill’s house. From 
this vantage point the troopers could spot 
any rebels about to sweep down on them 
from the north.*° Parkell was wise to take 


Confederate Order-of-Battle: 


such precautions, for even as his men’s 
axes began to bite into the trees lining the 
road, a host of gray riders was bearing 
down on him from the north. 

General Johnston was still contem- 
plating a move on Vicksburg, but before 
he attempted to cross the Big Black River, 
he needed up-to-date information on the 
disposition of Union troops west of the 
waterway. Toward that end Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert C. Wood Jr. was ordered 
to take his unit, Wirt Adams’ Regiment 
of Mississippi Cavalry, and the 28th Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry to make a sweep of the 
west bank of the Big Black.” 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Wood Jr., commanding a Confederate task force consisting of the two follow- 


ing cavalry regiments: 


u Wirt Adams’ Regiment Mississippi Cavalry, 


TOTAL: The exact number of Confederates at Hill's 
Plantation is unknown, estimated 
to be somewhere between 600 - 
1,000 men. 


Colonel William Wirt 
Adams (left) and 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert C. Wood Jr., who 
commanded the rebel 
cavalry that swept down 
on the 4th Iowa at Hill’s 
Plantation. 


Captain Stephen B. Cleveland commanding. 


Ea 


28th Mississippi Cavalry, Major 
Joshua T. McBee commanding. 


Alabama Department of Archives & History 


Modern view of the Birdsong’s Ferry Road, near the point where the 4th Iowa 
Cavalry established its barricade. 
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The two regiments were both vet- 
eran units; Wirt Adams’ Regiment had 
been in service since September 1861, 
while the 28th Mississippi was organized 
in early 1862, and by the summer of 1863 
both units had been hardened by re- 
peated engagements with the Yankees. ‘8 
The exact size of Woods’ combat patrol 
is not known, but later Federal reports 
put the number somewhere between six 
hundred and one thousand men.* 

At 8:30 p.m. Woods’ patrol left | 
Mechanicsburg and rode through the 
night toward Birdsong’s Ferry, some four- 
teen miles away. After a brief rest to feed 
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and water their horses the gray column 
pressed on, and about 10:00 a.m. the rebel 
van emerged from the woods north of 
the Widow Hill’s house. For the small de- 
tachment of Union troopers from Com- 
pany I watching the Mechanicsburg 


Road, the sight of such a large group of | 


Confederate cavalry bearing down on 
their position must have come asa shock. 
The Yankee troopers immediately opened 
fire, but the rebel horsemen were on top 
of them in just a matter of moments, kill- 
ing or capturing several men. The re- 
maining Iowans realized their only 
chance to avoid a similar fate lay in a 
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quick retreat to the main body of the regi- 
ment.°? 

The severely outnumbered Federals 
mounted their horses and galloped south 
down the Mechanicsburg Road toward 
the safety of their comrades working on 
the blockade near Birdsong’s Ferry. One 
of their pursuers, Lieutenant William L. 
Nugent of the 28th Mississippi Cavalry, 
later wrote his wife: 

After feeding our horses and 

sleeping a short while we 

mounted and rode some nine or 

ten miles in a circuitous direc- 

tion in the direction of the 

enemy’s pickets. We were jogging 

along at an easy gait when the 

outpost pickets made their 
appearance. Adam’s [sic] Regt. 

in front raised the shout & 

dashed after them.” 

Back on the Birdsong’s Ferry Road, 
the main body of the 4th Iowa had nearly 
completed their barricade when they 
heard the sound of distant gunshots. 
Immediately realizing their comrades 
were in trouble, the men dropped their 
tools, grabbed weapons, and ran for their 
horses. The men of Company A, led by 
First Sergeant Caleb J. Allen, were the first 
to reach their horses and mount up, fol- 
lowed quickly by Company K, led by Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Joshua Gardner. The two 
companies were so intent to get to the 
scene of the action that they immediately 
put spurs to their horses and went flying 


| northward without waiting for Major 


Parkell and the rest of their comrades to 


| join them.>? 


Sergeant Allen and his men were 
halfway to the crossroads when they were 
met by the retreating pickets from Com- 
pany I. Pressing on, as they rounded a 
curve and came within sight of the junc- 
tion, they were met by a volley from the 
advancing Confederates that ripped 
through their column and emptied sev- 
eral saddles. The Iowans were sitting 
ducks in the middle of the road, so Com- 
panies A and K spurred their horses and 
moved off the road to the east and dis- 
mounted, taking shelter behind a rail 
fence that bordered the cornfield in front 
of the Widow Hill’s house. The troopers 
had a clear view of the crossroads and put 
their new carbines to good use, firing at 
the vanguard of Wirt Adams’ Cavalry 
regiment just north of the junction and 
forcing them to fall back behind the slave 
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cabins on the west side of the Mech- 
anicsburg Road.*? 

While Companies A and K were en- 
gaging the enemy at the crossroads, Ma- 
jor Parkell decided to use the time they 
were buying him to build a defensive line. 
North of the barricade, the Birdsong’s 
Ferry Road was bounded to the west by 
a large open field. Parkell ordered 
Washburn to deploy his cannon in the 
road at the edge of the field, and then 
ordered Company F and the remnants 
of Company I to dismount and take up 
a position behind a rail fence to the left 
of the gun. The major then sent word for 
Companies A and K to fall back and take 
up a position to the right of the 2- 
pounder, but his courier was too late— 


—> 


U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


the Confederates had already begun their 
attack.*4 
Colonel Wood had ordered Wirt 


| Adams’ Regiment to make a mounted | 
| fore he could reach the relative safety of 


charge on the Federal position, and in- 
structed the 28th Mississippi to dismount 
and send detachments to try and get on 
both flanks of the Yankees and envelop 
them in a deadly crossfire.*> Lieutenant 
Gardner and Sergeant Allen inspired 
their men to hold fast and fire as quickly 
as they could into the rapidly approach- 
ing wall of mounted Confederates. A 
number of rebels fell from their saddles, 
but the gray mass galloped steadily closer, 
and it was apparent to both men that 
their tiny band could not stop the on- 
rushing enemy. Before the Confederates 


Union Order-of-Battle: 
ea Major Alonzo B. Parkell, commanding de- 
tachment, 4th Iowa Cavalry, consisting of 


thirty men each from companies A, FI, & K. 


Artillery: one two-pounder breechloading cannon 
commanded by Private Cyrus Washburn 


of Company B, 4th Iowa Cavalry. 
TOTAL: 130 officers and men 


Left: Second Lieutenant Joshua Gardner, 4th Iowa 
Cavalry, who was severely wounded while leading 
Company K at Hill’s Plantation. He died of his wounds 
on June 30. One of his men later wrote of him, “Lieut. 
Gardner was well beloved by all.” 


Below: View north along the Birdsong’s Ferry Road, 
the crossroads with the Mechanicsburg Road visible 
in the distance. Once the Confederates seized the 
crossroads, the 4th Iowa Cavalry’s only escape route 
was cut off. 
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could overrun their position, the lowans 
were ordered to fall back. Firing as they 
retreated, the Federal troopers moved 
south into the woods. Unfortunately, be- 


the timber, Lieutenant Gardner was 
struck by a rebel bullet and fell to the 
earth mortally wounded.*° 

The retreat of Companies A and K 
gave the Confederates firm control of the 
crossroads, effectively cutting the Feder- 
als off from their only retreat route. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Wood could now advance 
his troopers and engage the main Fed- 
eral defensive line, but the rugged terrain 
limited his offensive options and did not 
allow him to use his superior numbers 
to maximum effectiveness. Lieutenant 
Nugent explained to his wife how the ge- 
ography of the region aided the Federal 
defense: 

These Yankees retreated upon 

their reserve in a very hurried 

manner, and their whole reserve 

was drawn up in line of battle in 
and across the road that runs 

along a ridge which only 

occasionally expands sufficiently 

to afford room for a small force 

even to deploy; generally the 

road runs along & completely 

occupies the ridge. Imagine one 

of these places with deep gullies 

on either flank & the woods just 

thick enough to cover skirmishes 

& you have the enemy’s posi- 

tion.” 

Given the problems of terrain, Wood 
came up with a plan of attack that lacked 
finesse but made up for it in raw power. 
He ordered Captain Stephen B. Cleve- 
land, temporary commander of Wirt 
Adams’ Cavalry, to ride straight down the 
road at the Federal position, and at the 
same time the dismounted element of the 
28th Mississippi, commanded by Major 


| Joshua T. McBee, was ordered to continue 


on foot, move through the woods, and 


| turn the right flank of the Union posi- 
bien? 


As the Confederates prepared to 
charge, the survivors of Companies A and 
K began filtering back into the main de- 
fensive line and took up their assigned 
position on the right of the 2-pounder 
gun. Major Parkell later wrote that he had 
“formed in line of battle, disposing of our 
little force to the best possible advan- 
tage.”°? Soon mounted troopers were 


spotted galloping down the road, and 
Washburn immediately ordered his can- 
noneers to open fire, filling the lane with 
swarms of deadly canister balls. As the 


rebels closed on the Federal position the | 


Iowans opened fire with their carbines 
and pistols, and the combination of ar- 
tillery and small arms fire on the men and 
horses packed into the narrow lane lit- 
tered the road with casualties, both hu- 
man and equine. Lieutenant Colonel 
Wood wrote of this charge, 

Not being able to develop any 

front, and the fire being very 

severe, it required the greatest 
efforts on the part of these officers 
to gain ground. Officers and men 
repeatedly charged up to within 
easy pistol range of the gun, but 
were forced back by canister shot 
and small arms, not, however, 

once leaving the lane. 

The Iowans repulsed multiple 
charges, but casualties were beginning to 
mount and the men’s ammunition was 
running out. To make matters worse, the 
dismounted men of the 28th Mississippi 
Cavalry had finally worked their way 
through the woods and were deploying 
on the right flank of the Union line. Ma- 
jor Parkell attempted to fall back and es- 
tablish a new line, but when Lieutenant 
Colonel Wood saw the Federals begin to 
move, he immediately ordered his men 


to make one last charge down the bloody | 


lane.°! 

At the same time that Wood charged 
down the road, Major McBee ordered the 
28th Mississippi to attack the Iowans’ ex- 
posed right flank. Hit from the front and 
the side, the Union position collapsed 
under the weight of the rebel assault. 
Lieutenant Nugent wrote of the charge: 


Above left: John B. Anderson of Company I. He was 
captured at Hill’s Plantation and released by the 
Confederates the same day after signing a parole. 


Above right: First Sergeant Caleb J. Allen Jr.led Com- 
pany A at Hill’s Plantation. His men were the first to 
face the rebel onslaught, and the regimental histo- 
rian later wrote, “The conduct of Sergeant Allen in 
making this stand has been greatly praised.” Allen 
was captured by the Confederates in August 1863 
and died in January 1864, shortly after being re- 
leased from a prisoner-of-war camp. 


Right: View of the Birdsong’s Ferry Road approxi- 
mately 0.7 miles south of the crossroads. It was near 


this spot that Major Parkell established his mainline | 


of defense. 


and didn’t take time to shoot at 

us at all.° 

In the chaotic collapse of the Union 
line, Major Parkell and some of the men 
were able to get to their horses and flee 
down the Birdsong’s Ferry Road. One of 
_ the Federals captured at the scene of the 
fight was the gallant Washburn, who re- 


Our Company & the Ist | 
Squadron were on the left to 
turn their flank. Co. D went in 
with its usual spirit and took the 
Yankee cannon, five horses, 
several prisoners &c.—We 
charged with such a yell that the 
Yankees left the field in a run 
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fused to leave his cannon and was cap- 
tured with the gun. However, Eli Allen 
and Henry Black, two of Washburn’s 
men, disabled the cannon by taking the 
breech pin out and carrying the mecha- 
nism some distance to the rear before 
hiding it in a ravine. 

Hotly pursued by Wirt Adams’ Cav- 
alry, the Iowans were in serious danger 
of being captured, because just ahead was 
their own barricade of trees blocking the 
road, Major Parkell quickly came to the 
conclusion that the best chance for es- 
cape lay in ordering the men to scatter 
and try to evade the Confederates in the 
woods. In his after-action report he ex- 
plained his reasoning: 

[W]e were compelled to retreat. 

We were at this time 7 miles 

from the nearest Federal troops, 

with the road blockaded in our 

rear, Bear Creek and a high bluff 
on our left, and the enemy in 

front and on our right. Our men 

fell back gradually a distance of 

about half a mile, hard pushed 

by the enemy, who were firing 

into our ranks. Finding that it 

would be only to lose all my men 

to longer preserve the order of 
march, I allowed the men to 
separate, some taking the 

direction of our camp and some 

toward Bridgeport. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wood pursued 
the Iowans for five or six miles through 
the forest, then halted the chase and re- 
turned to Birdsong’s Ferry, gathering up 
those wounded that could be moved. The 
Confederates also collected up all the 
equipment and weapons they could and 
rode out before Federal reinforcements 
could arrive. 

Lieutenant Colonel Swan and the 
remainder of the 4th Iowa at Wixon’s 
Plantation did not receive word of the 
attack until the first weary survivors of 
Parkell’s detachment rode into camp. 
Swan quickly gathered 140 troopers, all 
of his available men, and galloped off in 
the direction of Birdsong’s Ferry. As they 
marched they gathered up survivors of 
the fight, including Major Parkell. Swan 
later wrote in his report: 

I pushed forward with ambu- 

lances to the point at which the 

skirmish had been, for the 

purpose of picking up our dead 

and all the wounded who had 


| Above: View of the Birdsong’s Ferry crossing of the 
Big Black River. The 4th Iowa was blockading the 
road leading up from the ferry when the Confeder- 
ates attacked. 


Right: Grave of Private John Mann, Company A, 4th 
Towa Cavalry, in the Vicksburg National Cemetery. 
John’s brother Asahel, who was at his side when he 
died at Hill’s Plantation, later wrote, “How I wish 
this war would end, 1 am afraid the news of John’s 
death will almost kill my poor mother.” 


not been taken by the enemy, as 

well as to retaliate, if opportu- 

nity offered, upon him for the 

mischief he had done my 

regiment. When I arrived at the 

place where the skirmish 

occurred, I learned that the 

rebels had been gone from the 

place about an hour. By this time 

evening was well advanced, and I 

deemed it useless to pursue 

them.* 

Given the small size of Swan’s force 
it was just as well that the Confederates 
were gone by the time the Yankees ar- 
rived. With no enemy to fight, the lowans 
gathered up their casualties and headed 
back to Wixon’s Plantation. Throughout 
the night, survivors of the battle filtered 
into camp, singly and in pairs, and it was 
the next day before an accurate list of ca- 
sualties was compiled.®” A soldier in the 
4th Iowa called the battle at Hill’s Plan- 
tation “one hour’s hard fighting,”©* and 
in that hour, the regiment took its high- 
est casualties of the entire war. The 4th 
| Iowa had eight men killed, seventeen 
wounded, and thirty-six captured. Three 
of the wounded were dead within a mat- 
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ter of days, including Lieutenant Gardner, 
bringing the total number of killed to 


eleven.®? 


Lieutenant Colonel Wood’s casual- 
ties are somewhat harder to determine. 
Major Parkell claimed in his report that 


| seventeen Confederates were killed and 


fifteen wounded in the fight, but how he 
came by those numbers is unknown. 
Wood claimed the loss of only five killed, 
sixteen wounded, and one missing, but 
this number seems very low given the 
intense nature of the fighting and the fact 
that the Confederates were on the offen- 
sive. Wood also claimed to have killed or 
wounded over one hundred of the en- 
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emy, but this is clearly not the case. One 
fact that both sides could agree on was 
the large number of horses lost in the 
fighting. Wood reported losing forty 
horses in the battle,”? and while Major 
Parkell never submitted a complete list 
of horses his detachment lost, Company 
K reported nineteen horses killed, 
wounded, or missing.”! 

Hill’s Plantation was a minor skir- 
mish during the Vicksburg Campaign, 


not really deserving the designation asa | 
battle. But the little cavalry fight did have | 


some important consequences. When 
Grant was notified of the attack on the 
4th Iowa, he interpreted it as the begin- 


ning of Johnston’s move against the rear 


of his army. In response he quickly or- 
dered General Sherman to take two bri- 
gades of the XV Corps and three brigades 
of the XVII Corps and proceed to Bear 
Creek with all possible haste to oppose a 
rebel crossing of the Big Black River.” 
Before sunset on June 22 Sherman had 
his lead units on the road, and by the end 


of the next day 34,000 men and seventy- | 
| ied in the Mississippi soil, a number of 


two cannon were in place to oppose any 
crossing of the river.” 

Johnston never made a serious at- 
tempt to cross the Big Black, and if he 
had, the attempt might have proved a 


bloody affair for the Confederates. | 
Sherman said that his defensive line | 


along the river “would have cost the en- 
emy dear had he attempted to force it” 
and he was probably correct in this as- 
sessment.”4 


The 4th Iowa Cavalry fought very | 


hard against desperate odds at Hill’s Plan- 


tation, but the regiment’s conduct inthe | 


battle received scant praise. On June 23 
Sherman wrote of the battle: 

Yesterday four companies of my 

cavalry (Fourth Iowa) had gone 

to Big Black River on the road to 

obstruct it. They had felled many 

trees, and must have been off 

their guard when their pickets 

came in from three directions, 

giving notice of the approach of 
the enemy. Quite a fight ensued, 

in which our men got the worst, 

and were forced to fly.” 

Sherman’s statement is incorrect, for 
the regiment was not “off their guard” at 
Hill’s Plantation. The simple truth is that 
the Union army at Vicksburg did not have 
enough cavalry to cover its rear properly. 
Small detachments such as the 4th Iowa 


were sent out on patrol far from support- 
ing troops and in numbers too small to 
defend themselves if attacked in force. 
Lieutenant Colonel Swan certainly 


thought his men’s conduct at Hill’s Plan- | 
| tation was worthy of praise, writing in 


his after-action report: 
It is but just to say that I think 
our men acted in a manner 
which reflects credit upon 
themselves and their regiment, 
notwithstanding their dispersion 
and retreat. They fought 
obstinately against overwhelm- 
ing odds, with no avenue for 
organized retreat left open, and, 
when compelled at last to 
separate, they acted with such 
self-reliance and decision as 
enabled the greater number of 
them to escape.” 
On July 4, 1863, General Pemberton 


surrendered Vicksburg to Grant, and the 


4th Iowa eventually moved on to march 


| in other campaigns and fight on many 


distant battlefields. They left behind, bur- 


their comrades. John Mann of Company 
Awas one of the men killed at Hill’s Plan- 
tation, and he was buried near the battle- 
field. His younger brother Asahel thought 
this fitting, and wrote a friend: 

It looks very hard to see our 

friends buried so far from home 

in a strange country. But it 

matters not to a good and brave 

soldier whether he is buried at 

home or on the battlefield. If I 

should get killed I would prefer 

[to] be buried on the field where 

I fought.” 

When the Civil War ended, the bod- 


| ies of John Mann and several of his com- 
| rades in the 4th Iowa were disinterred, 


their mortal remains removed to the 
Vicksburg National Cemetery. Today 
their weathered tombstones bear silent 
witness to the men who endured one 


| hour’s hard fighting at Hill’s Plantation, | 
| Mississippi. 
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“The foundation of American government” by Henry Hintermeister, The paint- 
ing depicts George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and select Founding Fa- 
thers signing the U.S. Constitution in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


EASKED TWENTY-FIVE CIVIL WAR HISTORI- 

ANS the following question: Was there a right of se- 

cession? The answers we received fell into one of three 

categories: Yes, No, and Unclear. The results broke down as fol- 
lows: Yes: 2; No: 17; Unclear: 6. 

As can be seen, the vast majority of respondents believe that 
there was not a right to secede. Typical was the comment that the 
U.S. Constitution simply did not allow for it: “The Constitution 
does not provide for a right of secession; if it is not expressly 
enumerated, it does not exist”; “The Founding Fathers did not 
place into the Constitution any mechanism to destroy the nation 
they were founding”; “The Constitution contains no reversion 
clause, and so gives no substance to anything called ‘secession. 
Without the consent of all the participants to the original agree- 


ment, a unilateral withdrawal from the Union could not be con- 
templated”; “The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions aside, ev- 
erything I read about the Constitutional Convention and ratifi- 
cation debates convinces me that this was considered to be a 
permanent union”; “The Constitution of 1787 said that on its 
ratification, the document and all laws made under its authority 
would become ‘the supreme law of the land? The Constitution 
could hardly have been ‘supreme, if the states had the right to 
jettison it and dissolve the Union that it created.” 

Still, some of those who voted “No” also recognized the right 
to revolution: “No, J don’t think that there was a legal right to 
secession. On the other hand, I suppose that the individual states 
had a moral or ethical right to leave the Union in what might be 
called a version of civil disobedience”; “It is hard to find any sec- 
tion of the U.S. Constitution that can be construed to recognize a 
legal right of revolution. Nonetheless, all people have a right to 
try to overthrow their existing government and set up a new one.” 

The six who voted “Unclear” based their vote on the fact 
that the Constitution is silent on the issue. All believe that the 
matter was decided on the battlefield: “Not a specified right to 
secede but there was no specified statement that it was illegal. 
The question was not entirely clear. The result of the war decided 
the issue”; “The Constitution was unclear about this until the 
decision in Texas v. White in 1869. Good lawyers could argue it 
either way in 1860-1861. The question was settled on the battle- 
field”; “Of course, like most cases of theoretical law, the proof is 
in the pudding, and because the Union won, secession was ille- 
gal”; “I suppose that was what the war was about. I wish there 
were abstract rights, rights that are natural to us; rights that are 
inalienable and endowed by our Creator. But I don’t think there 
are. There are only those we write down, erase, and write over. If 
the Confederates had won, there would have been a right to se- 
cession. They lost, so there isn’t. Might makes right (at least in 
this case).” 

Finally, the two who replied “Yes” explained their votes as 
follows: “The Constitution does not specifically forbid it and it 
would most likely not be thought unthinkable by the original 
states”; “Yes, but not over a fairly conducted and won election” 

North & South readers were also given the chance to have 
their say. A total of 343 individual votes were received at the NeS 
web site. The results broke down as follows: Yes: 160; No: 183. 

So, a majority of both the historians we polled and the read- 
ers who voted believe that there was not a right of secession. But 
the reader vote was a much closer contest: fifty-three percent of 
readers voted “No” to the question, while forty-seven percent 
voted “Yes.” Compare this to the discrepancy between “No” and 
“Yes” votes among the historians: sixty-eight percent voted “No,” 
and only eight percent voted “Yes” (twenty-four percent voted 
“Unclear”). 


The question for next time: “Which was the more impor- 
tant Union victory: Gettysburg or Vicksburg?” For readers who 
would like to cast a vote, simply visit the Ne&S web site 
(www.northandsouthmagazine.com) and look for the “N&S Poll” 
box. Readers’ votes will again be published alongside those of the 
historians in the next issue. ] 
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ht For 


Evidence from Immigrant Letters 


AS JAMES McCPHERSON CONVINCINGLY 
ARGUES AND DEMONSTRATES, “there is 
no better way to recover what motivated 
[Civil War soldiers] from 1861 to 1865 
than to read their letters and diaries writ- 


However, he readily concedes that the 
foreign-born are seriously under-repre- 
sented in the sample of Civil War letter- 
writers and diarists used for his master- 
ful study of soldier motivation. Although 


Above: “Enlistment of Irish and German 
Emigrants on the Battery, at New York,” 
published in The flustrated London 
News, September 17, 1864. The 
engraving, according to the 
accompanying text, "gives a fair idea of 
the scene which may be witnessed any 
day in that city, where the most 
strenuous efforts are now made to draw 
foreigners to the recruiting-offices.” 


Walter D. Kamphoefner 


immigrants made up almost one quar- 
ter of the Union army (and Germans 
alone about ten percent), only nine per- 


| cent of the soldiers in McPherson's 
| sample were foreign born, and of the few | 
ten in the immediacy of experience.”! | 


he cites, the majority were English-speak- 


ing Irish.? This is no reflection on | 


McPherson, but simply illustrates the 
scarcity of available material from Ger- 
mans in blue, particularly in the English 
language (not to mention German Con- 


| federates).? 


The Civil War letters of German 


| Americansalso shed light on another his- 


torical controversy regarding their politi- 
cal affiliations. According to the old 


filiopietistic interpretation, the freedom- | 
loving Germans, opposed to slavery and | 
| inspired and led by Carl Schurz and other 


Forty-eighters (political refugees of the 
failed German revolution of 1848), voted 
as one man for the Republican Party and 
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provided the margin of victory for 
Abraham Lincoln’s election. More recent 
scholarship has cast doubts upon this 
viewpoint, pointing out that the nativist 
and prohibitionist sentiments of many 
Republicans often made them unaccept- 
able to Germans. Questions have also 


| been raised about the influence of Forty- 


eighters, most of whom were vocally out- 
spoken freethinkers, among their more 
pious compatriots, especially those of 
conservative Lutheran or Catholic con- 
fession.* Even Germans who supported 


_ the Republican Party were not necessar- 


ily idealistic opponents of slavery. The 
party platform was sufficiently ambigu- 
ous that it appealed to both opponents 
of slavery on idealistic, human rights 
grounds, and to racists who merely 
wanted to prevent economic competition 
from slaveholders in the new territories, 
and to avoid any black neighbors, slave 


or free. The Republican fold encom- 
passed a large, ambivalent middle group, 
who may have found slavery incompat- 
ible with America’s republican ideals, but 
did not quite know what should be done 
with the freedman. The Forty-eighters 
were the idealists, it is argued, while most 
ordinary Germans were ambivalent if not 
racist in their sentiments. After all, it was 
often urban immigrants who competed 
most directly with free blacks on the la- 
bor market, although this applied more 
to the Irish than to Germans. 

A historical consensus does exist on 
several points. There is no doubt as to the 
zeal of most Forty-eighters and their al- 
lies for the Union, emancipation, and the 
Republican Party. In fact, if 
they opposed Lincoln, it was 
usually from the left rather 


| course of this article, evidence from im- 
migrant letters will be used to address the 
following questions: How were German 
Americans disposed toward the two ma- 
jor political parties in the Civil War era, 
toward the war effort itself, and toward 
the racial issues that emerged from it? 

| How did letter-writers explain or justify 
their loyalties? What effect did confession, 
education, and social origins have on 
these views? Since verbal supporters of 
the Union did not always translate their 
words into deeds, and there were reasons 
for joining the army that had nothing to 
do with love of freedom, it seemed wise 
to examine partisan affiliation and mili- 
tary service in relation with one another. 


| and census records, city directories, and 


personal military and pension files on the 
American side have been used to recon- 
struct the social origins of the letter-writ- 


| ers in Germany and their circumstances 


in America.’ Thus the writings of these 
immigrants can be viewed in relationship 
to their social origins, religious affilia- 
tions, educational level, and occupational 


| background. 


Of course, the letter-writers in the 
Gotha collection make no claims to bea 
representative cross-section of German 
immigration. Members of the educated 


| middle classes were the most likely both 


NUMBER OF GERMAN-BORN UNION SOLDIERS IN RELATION 
TO GERMAN IMMIGRANT POPULATION BY STATE 


to write letters and to preserve them. But 
more important than a representative 
cross-section is the fact that 
we have any letters from 
working class Germans and 


than from the right.° Nor is Germans in German-Born Proportion of State can compare their outlook 
there any doubt that most State Union Army in 1860 German Population —_ with that of the liberal bour- 
Forty-eighters were freethink- geoisie. Obviously, letters 
ers, if not all of sucha radical New Hampshire ae a aN provide no nineteenth cen- 
vein as one St. Louis editor rae ra 1,263 ri tury Gallup polls. Trying to 
who attempted to reassure his Taner 86 219 303 interpret a single surviving 
readers that he did not eat RReSCne 30,899 88,487 34.9 letter is especially touchy. 
little Catholic children for Connecticut, Does silence on an issue in- 
breakfast. What is still under Rhode Island 2,919 9,340 313 dicate indifference, or was 
dispute is the degree to which Kansas 1,090 4,318 25.3 the topic covered in a previ- 
ordinary German Americans ous, unpreserved letter? In- 
saitkooesae higher education — eheoen - - a Te: sais tee a series of letters is 
shared the political views of eee 1.876 9,961 18.8 less problematic, though they 
the Forty-eighters. It will not etnearita 2.715 18,400 148 too sometimes have gaps just 
suffice simply to quote the Naw War 36,680 256,252 143 at the most interesting time 
never-overmodest Carl Schurz Illinois 18,140 130,804 13.9 period. The recipient, too, 
to the effect that “the Pennsyl- Wisconsin 15,709 123,879 12.7 may have influenced the con- 
vania Germans follow me like tent: correspondence with a 
little children,” or “it is said Pennsylvania 17,208 138,244 12.5 father or brother tends to be 
that I made Lincoln Presi- Ohio 20,102 e820 128 more political than with a 
dent.” But neither can one aadians TO id 08 mother or sister. Notwith- 
i ; Michigan 3,534 38,787 oa , é 
conclude simply on the basis es 2850 38.555 7A standing these reservations, 
of quotes from the clergy that Maryland 3.107 43,88 4 71 immigrant letters add impor- 
for most Lutherans and Kentucky 1,943 27,227 71 tant insights and nuances to 


Catholics, “to join the Repub- 
lican party was tantamount to 
joining forces with the devil.” 

Election returns on a 
county or ward basis, when analyzed with 
quantitative methods, do give us an ap- 
proximate idea how Germans as a whole 
were voting. But they mostly tell us how 
they voted, and hardly indicate why they 
supported a particular party. It is even 
more difficult to disentangle the various 
confessional groups among the Germans, 
much less different social classes. Here 
immigrant letters offer a rare glimpse 
into the motivations of ordinary Ger- 
mans, as voters and as soldiers. In the 


The main source of this investigation 
is a group of some sixty German immi- 
grants from whom one or more Civil War 
letters have survived. Their writings have 
| just become available in English transla- 
tion in a new anthology, Germans in the 
Civil War: The Letters They Wrote Home.® 
_ They are drawn from the largest collec- 
| tion of German immigrant letters world- 
wide, some 7,000, at the Forschungs- 
bibliothek Gotha in Germany. Parish 
| registers and emigrant lists in Germany, 


Source: Calculated from Wilhelm Kaufmann, Die Deutschen im amerikanischen 
Biirgerkrieg (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1911), 121-22. 


our understanding of Ger- 
man Americans during the 
crisis of the Union. 

The antipathies between 
Forty-eighters and orthodox Catholics 
and Lutherans do indeed show through 
in some of the letters. Dietrich Gerstein, 
a Westphalian Forty-eighter, wrote from 
a backwoods farm in Michigan before 


the outbreak of hostilities with a venom 


unsurpassed by any freethinker big city 
editor: 
The North...can stand on its 
own..., since the overwhelming 
majority of its inhabitants are 
Republicans. Of course then it: 
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would be necessary to drive out 
the northern Democrats and 
send them south, and then I 
would also be rid of my dear 
neighbors, the Old Lutherans.... 
Isn’t it curious to see all the pi- 
ous people voting for slavery? Of 
course they prove from the Bible 
that slavery is a divine institution, 
but even the Catholics who want 
nothing to do with the Bible are 
wild for slavery, especially that 
dumbest and most beastly of all 
nations, the Irish.® 
Many Catholics, however, could hold 
their own in such polemics. Joseph 
Diinnebacke, like Gerstein from West- 


phalia and now a farmer in Michigan, | 


complained in May 1862 about high costs 
and low farm prices and asked, “Who is 
to blame? Unfortunately the Abolonisten 
[abolitionists], which include a lot of 
European 48ers. They did a lot to get this 
war going, like in the Senate in Washing- 
ton where the higher-ups refuse to give 
in to each other even a little bit; they also 
can’t agree about southern slavery.”” 
Diinnebacke’s grammar and syntax 
show evidence of minimal education, but 
his opinion was shared by another Catho- 
lic, Nicholas Pack, a surprisingly articu- 
late coal miner from the Rhineland liv- 
ing near Pittsburgh: 
The cause of this war is basically 
a nice present from Europe that 
the dear 48ers, those heroes of 
freedom who have broken with 
God and their respective mon- 
archs, have brought into this 
beautiful country. The main cause 
was the excessive pride of the en- 
tire American people. The Good 
Lord had blessed them with an 
abundance of everything.... 
There were no empty stomachs, 
and where there are no empty 
stomachs, there are no cool heads. 
Arrogance took the upper hand in 
opulence and showy dress. This 
brothers’ war between the North 
and the South is a punishment 
from the Lord. Thousands upon 
thousands... have already shed 
their blood, and the situation is 
still just the same as it was at the 
beginning. The Negroes are still 
not free and are just as black as 
they ever were, and the mark of 
Cham [Ham] will not be washed 
from them.'® 


| cation, but better educated Catholics 


| Republican convention. This former 
| owner of a female black domestic char- 
| acterized slavery already in 1848 as a 


Diinnebacke and Pack seem to be | 
fairly typical of Catholics with little edu- | 


were on the whole much friendlier to- 
ward the Republicans and their program. 
The most striking case was a Westphalian | 
physician Bernhard Bruns, an early im- 
migrant to Missouri, who helped nomi- 
nate Lincoln as a delegate to the 1860 


“brand-mark for the United States,” 
placing himself in the same letter on the 
side of the revolution in Germany: “By 
God, I am sorry to hear the idea ex- 
pressed that you are not yet suited for a 
republic.” His reactions to the 1858 con- 
gressional elections echo the accusations 
of the freethinking Forty-eighter press in 
St. Louis: 
The intelligent German popula- 
tion voted as one man for eman- 
cipation candidates. The... Ne- 
gro-Democracy, with the might 
of the Catholic vote, primarily the 
Jesuits, voted unanimously for 
slavery—fine Christian broth- 
ers—so that this time, in spite of 
all humane and philanthropic ar- 
guments, we had to lose.... In 
general the Catholic clergy re- 
vealed itself this time in its true 
light, or better said, darkness. 
Dr. Bruns saw a clear interaction 


America and Europe, as his resume of the 
1860 election shows: 

We Republicans have worked 
faithfully since the Chicago con- 
vention and elected our candi- 
dates. For that the German ele- 
ment deserves the honor. Unfor- 
tunately the arch-Catholics were 
against us. Now they are on the 
side of the disunionists. Now, you 
have a similar scene with Italy. Ac- 
cording to reports, even the 
people of Minster have sympa- 
thy for the rabid proslavery 
people in Italy." 

The Bruns family followed their 
course unerringly throughout the Civil 
War. A son and a stepson both gave their 
lives for the Union on the battlefield; Dr. 
Bruns himself served as a military physi- 
cian and Republican mayor of Missouri’s 
capital city until his death in 1864. “Too 
bad that Bruns did not live to see this,” 
was his wife’s reaction when a radical 
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Dietrich Gerstein (postwar), a 
Westphalian Forty-eighter, enlisted in the 
Union army in August 1864 and served 
for the remainder of the conflict. 


| Republican took over the governor’s of- 
fice in 1865.) 


To take another case, Edward Treut- 
lein was perhaps not a conventional 


| Catholic, being the grandson of a priest 


and his housekeeper, but he was never- 
theless a practicing one, and later served 
as a parochial school teacher and direc- 
tor. Abandoning his Gymnasium studies, 
he learned lithography and then came to 


| America as a sailor. He volunteered for 
| between the struggles for freedom in | 


the Union army, transferred to the navy, 
and appeared to identify fully with the 
Republican program. In a letter from Il- 
linois in 1868 he painted the contrasts 
between the Republican and Democratic 
parties in colors similar to those used by 
Bruns: “The former the party of progress, 
of equal rights for all and everyone with- 


| out distinction of station or color—the 


latter no longer exactly reactionary still 
very conservative; i.e. they would like to 
leave everything the old way like it was 
before the war.” He goes on to character- 
ize Republican supporters as “all the edu- 
cated property holders, all the sanctimo- 
nious religious fanatics, and most of the 


| Germans|;] for the other party are all the 


dumb farmers and uneducated artisans, 
the credulous Irish of Catholic faith and 
practically the whole south. How it comes 
about that the Catholic element always 
goes hand in hand with conservatism, 
also here in America, I don’t know.” 

Although Bruns and Treutlein were 


both practicing Catholics, one could raise 
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John Dieden, an ardent Catholic, 
welcomed the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, “the man of freedom, the enemy 
of slavery, the man of equal rights.” 


Viktor Klausmeyer, son and brother of 
Catholic schoolteachers, was employed 
at the War Ministry in Washington. 


doubts about how devout they were. The 
same is also true of Viktor Klausmeyer, 
son and brother of Catholic schoolteach- 
ers and himself a future insurance execu- 
tive in Baltimore, who was employed at 
the War Ministry in Washington and 
identified fully with the cause of his em- 
ployer.'* However, the letters of John 
Dieden, scion of the Palatinate bourgeois 


and the son and employee of merchants 
in Chicago, leave no doubt as to his ar- 
dent Catholicism. Nevertheless, Dieden 
was well-disposed toward liberalism on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Even the much- 
maligned Forty-eighters enjoyed his ad- 
miration, as he indicated in a letter of 
1860: “since the Revolution in Germany 
in 1848, the position of the Germans in 
the United States has really improved re- 
markably, since in that year many intelli- 
gent and educated people left the old fa- 
therland, and many of them had to leave 
because of their rulers.” Dieden naturally 


| welcomed the election of “Lincoln, the 


man of freedom, the enemy of slavery, the 


| man of equal rights.” It is also interesting 
| to see how Dieden applies his same egali- 
| tarian, democratic principles to Ger- 


many, writing in 1862, “it wouldn’t hurt 
some of the German states if instead of 
one of their petty sovereigns on the 
throne they had a carpenter or tailor or 


| farmer like our current president A. Lin- 


| coln. 


15 


While all four writers of the German 


| Catholic bourgeoisie displayed full sym- 


pathy with the Republicans, they did 
stand in contrast to the majority of their 
less educated co-religionists. Even in the 
latter case, however, defenses of slavery 
can hardly be found, much less sympa- 
thy for the cause of southern indepen- 
dence. Rather, there is passivity with re- 
gard to politics and the war, and a general 
silence regarding causes and higher prin- 
ciples. For many ordinary Catholics, and 
not only for them, the Civil War was ac- 
cepted with a passive, peasant stoicism, 
much like a harvest failure or a natural 
disaster. 

For example, Nicholas Heck, a strug- 
gling tailor in New York from the Catho- 
lic Rhineland, served almost the whole 
war, even reenlisting after he was dis- 
charged for sickness. But in three letters 
from 1862, 1863, and 1865 there is noth- 
ing more to read of the war than con- 
scription, pay, and casualties (his wife, 
however, did most of the writing).'® 

A newly arrived Westphalian peas- 
ant son reassured his parents from Iowa 
in 1863: “I’m just as Catholic here as I 
was at home.” He knew little more about 
the war than that it was far away and that 
he, not yet naturalized, was exempted 
from the draft. His letters did not exactly 
bristle with political acumen; three years 
after immigration he wrote, “the 4th of 
July is a big holiday here, but not a Catho- 


lic one, it’s just that no one works and 
there are large balls.”!” 

Better informed and showing more 
pride in America, but just as indifferent 
to higher causes, was Franz Joseph 
Loewen, a “poor nailmaker’s son” and 
Detroit carpenter who wrote in early 
1862: “As far as the war is concerned, it is 
less talked about and feared here than in 
Europe. From what they say, England 
wants to go to war with the United States, 


but it’s probably not so dangerous, and 


| the English will think it over a bit, be- 


cause there are already 600,000 volun- 
teers standing in the field,... if it had to 
be they would be able to put an army of 


| a million under arms within a short 


time.”!® 


Occasionally one discovers also 
among ordinary Catholics a trace of the 
idealism expressed by the better educated 
of their faith. A Kentucky farmhand from 
the same home town as the Iowa writer 
above observed in December 1861,“God 
willing, the rebel southerners will bow 
their proud heads and return to the stars 
and stripes, for it would bea shame if this 
wonderful land of freedom were to be 
torn apart.” Within two weeks he had 
enlisted in a Kentucky Union regiment, 
and paid the ultimate price at 
Chickamauga.'? Another immigrant 
from an overwhelmingly Catholic village 
in Rhineland Prussia analyzed the situa- 
tion in February 1865 from the nation’s 


| capital thus: 


There’s no telling yet when this 
war will come to an end..., but the 
slave question, I think, has been 
decided. Sooner or later America 
will have no more slaves, freedom 
takes its course with great strides. 
And it is good that it stops, I have 
seen this shameful stain on 
America in Virginia, and it is 
dreadful.... Yesterday I was in the 
Senate where Brasident [sic] Lin- 
coln was reelected. I am very in- 
terested in listening to the debates. 
What a ruler by divine right does 
over there, the people do here.” 
Here too one sees the transferal of 


democratic aspirations from America to 


Europe, and that from someone who 
could hardly write three words in a row 
without a mistake. On the whole, how- 
ever, such sentiments were much less 
common among uneducated Catholics 
than among Germans who were of a dif- 
ferent educational level or confession. 
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When we shift our focus to Protes- 
tants (including freethinkers of a Protes- 
tant background), we find a similar spec- 
trum of opinion to that of Catholics, but 
several contrasts as well. The Protestants 


also had a few out-and-out racists anda | 


goodly numbers of “passives” on the sub- 
jects of war and emancipation. As a rule, 
however, the ideology of freedom perme- 
ated much more strongly into the lower 
social strata than with Catholics. In fact, 
the views of the liberal bourgeoisie and 
those of working class backgrounds of- 
ten show striking parallels. 

Two examples: Albert Krause, an 
educated young man from a good family 
in Posen was not even subject to con- 
scription when he enlisted in a Buffalo 
regiment in 1862: 

As far as ’'m concerned, I am 
off to the fire filled with courage 
and enthusiasm. The United 
States have taken me in, I have 
earned a living here, and why 
shouldn't I defend them, since 
they are in danger, with my flesh 
and blood?! 

I don’t want to go back to Ger- 
many, especially Prussia—I have 
tasted freedom, and it tastes too 
good to trade it again for a dun- 
geon. 

As Krause’s letter of February 27, 1863, 
makes clear, he is concerned with more 
than just his own freedom: “It is very 
doubtful, however, that we will win. But 
slavery will come to an end sooner or 
later.... No matter what, it is good that I 
have done my part—shame and disgrace 
be on those who deal in human flesh!”?! 

Ludwig Kihner, a Badenese artisan 
and farmer in Ohio, explained his enlist- 
ment in 1861 with words that perhaps fall 
short of Krause’s in eloquence, but not 
in idealism: 

Most of the young men and the 

men who are unmarried signed 

up as volunteers to defend our 
liberty. My brother Karl 

Friedrich, three of my wife’s 

brothers, and I have also signed 

up, we weren't drafted, nor were 
we tempted by money or the ex- 
citement. It is hard to leave your 
wife and children behind and 
march into battle.... The reason 
for this war is slavery.... Freedom 
and slavery cannot exist side by 
side, one of the two will be abol- 
ished. I hope that right prevails. 


When the South in early 1865 con- 


| sidered the desperate move of putting 


blacks under arms, the similar reactions 
of Ktihner and Krause reflected not only 
confidence, but racial idealism as well; 


want to take the slaves for soldiers too, 
but the slaves are enlightened enough to 
know that the northerners are their 
friends and run to us, we have many regi- 
ments of blacks who were formerly slaves, 


| equal rights established in all America. 


they make good soldiers.’?> Similarly, 
| became a village blacksmith in Missouri, 


Krause writes the same month: 


* 


George Bauer, already a husband and 
father, volunteered and died for the Union. 


The Negro, even if the southern 
cavaliers want to make him into 
ahead of cattle, is not that dumb, 
that he won’t understand that he 
can obtain his freedom much 
more cheaply and less danger- 
ously if at the first encounter with 
us he throws away his weapon and 
comes over to us.... the massive 
desertion of slaves across our 
lines... leaves no room for doubt 
as to the opinion and patriotism 
of the majority of the Negroes.” 
Krause and Kiihner could stand for 
at least a dozen other letter-writers of 
various educational levels who com- 
mented positively on the Republican pro- 
gram of union and freedom. Half of them 
also showed clear sympathies for the 
black race, its military role, or above all 
the granting of equal civil rights. Among 
the dozen there were several with Gym- 
nasium training or merchant’s appren- 
tices, but the majority had not gone be- 
yond an elementary education.” 
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August Horstmann, a teacher’s son 
from Oldenburg who later became a mer- 
chant, and who came up through the 
ranks from private to captain, wrote to his 


| parents in 1864: “You rebuke me for hav- 
thus Kiihner: “the southerners... now | 


ing signed up for another three years?... 
He who fights for ideals and principles 
cannot stop halfway!... Believe me, this 
war will be fought to the end, the rebel- 
lion will be defeated, slavery abolished, 
»26 


A poor Hessian shoemaker’s son who 


Courtesy Dr. Friedhelm Zwiekler 


Robert Rossi, who served 
in a New York German regiment. 


Conrad Weinrich, proved no less zealous 
in his February 1861 letter: “On Monday 
we had a regular Figth and the Ameri- 
cans fell like the French at the battle of 


| Leipzig. But now our lives aren’t safe for 
| a minute.... but never mind, we are in 


the right.” The incident he refers to was 


| just an election-day brawl between Ger- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


man Unionists and southern-stock 
Anglo-Americans when delegates were 
being chosen to consider secession in 
February 1861. Buta letter that June told 
of organizing German Unionist militia, 
and one in November reported on an ex- 
pedition in which Weinrich had partici- 
pated, patrolling the rebel districts of the 
state. There is a gap in the correspon- 
dence until the war’s end: “Last week, af- 
ter the capture of Richmond and yester- 
day, after Gen’l Lee and his whole army 
capitulated, our anvils had to take the 


| place of the cannons, we shot off 15 dol- 


lars’ worth of gunpowder from my anvil, 
and the good old barley juice was not for- 


»27 


gotten either. 


Since Weinrich was writing to rela- 
tives in St. Louis he had no need to ex- 
plain what the cause was about. But more 
of his attitudes came to light in a news- 
paper report on the 1866 election cam- 
paign: “Mr. Weinrich from New Melle, the 
radical candidate for the legislature,... is 
said to have recently told some gentlemen 
that he regards the Negro as quite his 
equal in political and social terms. He also 
remarked that if four of his five daugh- 
ters were to marry white men, and one 
married a Negro, he would treat the black 
son-in-law just like the white husbands 
of his other daughters.” This report comes 
from a conservative newspaper and may 
have been exaggerated. But if it was meant 
to harm the candidate, it failed com- 
pletely, as another Weinrich letter shows: 
“we elected the entire Radical Ticket with- 
out exception and the Conservatives are 
hanging their heads, I heard that 2 days 
after the election the barbers in St. Charles 


were charging double the price to shave a 


conservative, because their faces are so 


long now.”*8 


Courtesy Gerlind Yoermanek 


| by a majority of 6,000 votes,” needless to 


say, as a Republican.”? 

At least one letter-writer, Friedrich 
Martens, converted as a result of the war 
from a zealous Douglas Democrat to an 
enthusiastic campaigner for union and 
freedom: 

I must tell you briefly about the 
main cause of this horrible war; 
as you know, in our southern 
states, slavery exists in all its 
atrociousness, so in order to 
crush and stamp this out, last fall 
the northern men elected a presi- 
dent from the party with an an- 
tislavery policy,... and the revo- 
lution began.... I signed up the 
first day, 4 months ago, and am 
now a sergeant.... Teach my 
nephew to hate tyrants, abhor op- 
pressors and teach him to love 
and venerate freedom, true free- 
dom, for our Germany must 
someday be free.... Oh, God 
liveth, and God does not want 
slaves but free men.” 


ean © : 


A letter from Paul Petasch dated October 27, 1861, was sent in this envelope. To 
the inscription, “Death to Traitors,” Petasch added, “but life to you.” 


Incidentally, Weinrich belonged to a 
Lutheran congregation that was one of 
the charter members of the Missouri 
Synod. But the township and precinct 
dominated by the church gave a major- 
ity for Lincoln in 1860 despite the south- 
ern-stock Anglo element involved in the 
election brawl mentioned above. 

Another Hessian immigrant, also of 
a modest artisan background like 
Weinrich, reported with similar pride 
from Baltimore in 1865: “I am the first 
German to have the honor of being 
elected to the Legislature of Maryland... 


As this citation shows, religion did not 
always serve as a prop for the existing 
social order. 

About two-thirds of this group of 
“idealists” served the Union at least in a 
militia or home guard unit, but idealism 
was not always converted into deeds. 
Sometimes there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances: John Bauer, a peasant’s son 
from Baden in northern Missouri, who 


_ from 1856 to 1877 consistently stood for 


the Republican Party and its program, 


| did not qualify for military service be- 
| cause of a glass eye. His brother George, 


| already a husband and father, volunteered 
| and died for the Union, though his cor- 
respondence is too sparse to tell much 
about his motivation.?! Even the radical 
| Forty-eighter Gerstein, cited at the begin- 
ning, who was rather idealistic about the 
war’s aims but quite cynical about its 
means, took a very pragmatic view of 
enlistment, since he was struggling to 
support his family as it was: “What made 
me take this calamitous step was con- 
scription... since it was highly unlikely 
that I would be spared this bitter cup, I 
decided it was better to volunteer, so I 
could at least make a bit of money.”** 

Where no higher purpose was in 
play, these calculations were all the more 
crass, for example with Paul Petasch, a 
newly arrived clerk from Saxony, who 
signed up after an unsatisfactory search 
for employment: “The wage of a com- 
mon soldier here is $13 a month and af- 
ter 3 years $100 and 160 acres of land... 
13 x 12 = 156 = 468 +100 =568 + 160 
acres of land—like a real Western Farmer.” 
Incidentally, he left one element out of 
the equation, Confederate bullets, which 
nullified the deal at Shiloh.*? 

As with the “idealists,” so also with 
the “passives,” one finds parallels among 
people of quite different social and edu- 
cational levels. Robert Rossi, who served 
in a New York German regiment, had 
completed secondary education in 
Schwerin, called himself a merchant 
upon arrival in 1858, and was engaged 
in commerce after immigrating. His let- 
ters hardly mention war aims, but he 
complains about Union leadership and 
the removal of German and Democratic 
generals, and in the 1864 election he also 
favored the Democrats.** Totally differ- 
ent from Rossi in social status, but just 
as unconcerned with any higher purpose 
of the war, was the appropriately named 
Christian Lenz, a pious but struggling 
cooper in Indiana. Two of his letters, writ- 
ten more in Hessian dialect than in High 
German, tell nothing more of the war 
than conscription, hardships, and 
battles—about slavery, or anything on 
origins of the war, not a word.*° One 
| could add four or five other Germans in 
the North to this list, mostly farmers or 
artisans, whose letters about the war re- 
port only of its economic impact and 
conditions of draft eligibility.*° 

This passive, uninvolved attitude was 
particularly apparent among Germans in 
Gold Rush California. The main thing 
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that six West Coast letter-writers had to 


report was that the war was far away,and | 


as one put it, “here... they only want to 
make money, that’s everyone’s ambi- 


tion.”*’ Several Californians commented | 


favorably on the competence of German 
soldiers and generals, but the only one of 


the six who volunteered for the military | 


declared that he went purely out of eco- 
nomic necessity and noted, “I don’t have 
to fight.”** Even a printer who was hired 
to put out a Republican newspaper in 
1860 wrote nothing about the party pro- 
gram.*’ The most astute analysis of the 
war came from of all persons an illiterate 
miner, who wrote or rather dictated: 

The war or better said the rebel- 
lion was started by the slave own- 
ers, to overthrow the free consti- 
tution of the country and to set up 
a government by the nobility. 
These slave owners are great lords 
who have a hundred and more 
black serfs and now want to en- 
slave the free white workers, so that 
the black workers do not take the 
whites as an example and want to 
be free too.... And we, free men 
and honest workers, we don’t want 
to put up with that and want to 
keep the good and free constitu- 
tion. And with God’s help we will 
win.” 

To be sure, there were among north- 
ern writers a couple of voices that ex- 
pressed out-and-out racist viewpoints. A 
wagonmaker recently arrived from Hesse 
reported from Illinois in a laborious hand 


| 


It’s high time we had honest 
men as leaders instead of these 
traitors—it would be best if we 
had all the abolitionists as can- 
non fodder at Richmond, that 
would be the best thing for the 
country. Nigger(s] and nothing 
but nigger[s]—as soon as we're 
done here we’re coming north, 
well armed, and we'll send the 
black abolitionists to the devil, 
along with their Niger[s]. They 
shouldn't think there’s nothing 
but Republicans here in the Army, 
not by a long shot.” 

None of the better educated Ger- 
mans regardless of political persuasion 
left any similarly racist remarks, though 
the reference to the “Mark of Cham” by 
the Catholic coal miner at the beginning 


| of the article shows similar tendencies. 


But these couple of citations were the 


| only ones among about sixty writers, the 


majority with no more than elementary 
education, who expressed outright hos- 
tility to the black race. Disparaging re- 
marks against the Irish were more com- 
mon, even from some Catholics. 
Overall, a slight majority of the letter- 


| writers supported the Republican pro- 


gram of union and freedom; the rest were 
divided among conservative unionists or 
the uninvolved. There were no unam- 
biguous proponents of southern inde- 
pendence or defenders of slavery among 
these German letter-writers in northern 


| or border states. 


that “since I am not a citizen yet, that | 
makes me free. You can make a lot of | 


money now if you want to bea soldier... 
But the money doesn’t tempt me, what 
good is money when I’m dead. If [had to 
go to war I would come back to Germany. 
I don’t want to give my life for the Negro. 


| 
| 


Even with ten times as many letters, 
and even if one could claim that they rep- 
resent a random cross-section of Ger- 
man-American public opinion, ironclad 


| proof of state level differences in politi- 


| cal affiliation would be hard to produce. 


America was a good country, where | 


workers could still earn something, but 


it’s all being ruined by the war.” Then he | 


closes with a piece of doggerel obviously 
taken from the 1864 campaign, com- 
plaining that “To raise the Negro up on 


high/They plunge us into slavery,’ and | 


wishing victory to McClellan and 
Pendleton.*! 

Even among Union volunteers there 
were isolated sentiments like those of a 
farmhand from Witirttemberg serving in 
the Michigan cavalry, who seemed to be 
more indignant at the opponents of sla- 
very than at the rebels: 


Nevertheless, it is probably not pure 
chance that every one of the seven writ- 
ers from Missouri were Republican sup- 
porters and resolute unionists, each had 
someone in the family who served at least 
in a Union militia, and several expressed 
clear sympathies for the black race. From 
Michigan, on the other hand, Forty- 
eighter Gerstein stands out as the only 
German letter-writer among five with 
Republican sympathies, while some of 


| the most glaring racist statements come 
_ from Michigan Democrats. This would 


suggest that political parties played an 


| important role in educating their mem- 


bers on matters of race. Presumably im- 


| migrants came to America with similar 
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_ be 
Ernst Cramer 


area i 
Obelisk in Comfort, Texas, 
commemorating German Unionists who 
were killed in a surprise Confederate 
attack while attempting to escape to 
Mexico in 1862. Their comrade Ernst 
Cramer was among the few survivors. 


conceptions on race, or better said, lack 
of conceptions. Their reasons for remain- 
ing Democrats or joining the Republi- 
cans depended more than anything on 
the level of nativism in the party at the 
state level. Once committed to a party, 


| however, they tended to adopt the racial 
| views that it propounded, not least in its 


German-language organs. Moreover, 
armed support for the Union cause ina 
border state like Missouri was not entirely 
comparable to that in other parts of the 
North. State militia units were “Home 
Guards” in the literal sense of the word, 
and German unionists were often sur- 
rounded by hostile Anglo-American ele- 
ments. Thus bitter necessity—and the 
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Cotton farmer Louis Lehmann (left) and his wife Friederike. Lehmann was a 
reluctant Confederate army enlistee: “[M]uch as | hated to,” he wrote, “I! had to join 
the army and fight for a cause | had never approved of.” 


opportunity to even scores—came into 
play there. In Texas, the odds were in most 
cases too overwhelming for German 
Unionists, if indeed there were any. 
The Republican sentiments of Ger- 
mans in the North would count for little 
if it turned out that they were merely con- 
forming to their surroundings, and that 
Germans in the South took a totally dif- 
ferent position. But like their northern 
compatriots, Germans who lived in the 
South seldom expressed approval of 
Confederate war aims, even when coer- 
cion or opportunism led them to serve 
under the Stars and Bars. Just as among 
German letter-writers from the North 
there was only support of the Union 
cause or indifference, among those from 
the South there was only opposition to 
the Confederate cause or indifference. 
Texas was the only southern state 
with a large concentration of German 
immigrants. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War they faced an unenviable choice: to 
go or to stay. Flight from Confederate ser- 
vice was theoretically possible, but the ex- 
periences of those who tried it probably 
gave pause to many others. It took a 
strong dose of ideological conviction, es- 
pecially if it involved abandoning hard- 
earned property and leaving wife and 
family to an uncertain fate. The two let- 
ter-writers who fled Texas both fit the 
profile of bourgeois liberalism. Hermann 
Nagel studied medicine at Berlin and 


a spirit that regards slavery as the foun- 
dation of its edifice of state.” He escaped 
with his teenage son over the Mexico bor- 
der in 1863, leaving behind the rest of the 
family. His freethinking stance comes 
through clearly in an 1864 letter, even in 
the desperate circumstances of his Mis- 
souri exile: “a man like myself is a lost 
cause for the Bible and the Church.” 
Ernst Cramer, born 1836 to a prosper- 
ous milling family, immigrated in 1853, 
married in 1861, and was apparently en- 
gaged in merchandising before the war. 
So strong was the freethinker element in 
his settlement of Comfort, founded in 
1854, that the first church was not estab- 


| lished until 1892. Attempting to escape 


to Mexico with a group of German 
Unionists, “all educated young men of 
fine families,” Cramer and his brother- 
in-law Ferdinand Simon were among the 
few who survived a surprise Confeder- 


| ate attack, which he relates in a letter of 
| October 30, 1862.77 


Under these circumstances, it is un- 
derstandable that most German Texans 
felt compelled to coexist with the Con- 
federacy as best they could. As the cot- 


| ton farmer Louis Lehmann put it, “much 
| as I hated to, I had to join the army and 
| fight for a cause I had never approved of.” 


Returning home after a stint as a Union 


| prisoner, he sat out the last six months 


of the war with, as he put it, “premedi- 


| tated illness.” In general Lehmann ap- 
married before emigrating in 1847 for peared pleased with the outcome of the 
political reasons. In April 1861 he wrote, | war: “the existence of the United States 


“I hate to leave Texas,... but it must be, is now more firmly grounded than ever 
since I could never reconcile myself with | before, the stumbling block of ‘slavery’ 


has been cleared out of the way,” an opin- 
ion that most of his German neighbors 
shared: “No segment of the population 
rejoiced more at the coming of peace 
than the Germans, who hadn’t had any 
stake in the matter anyway.’*® 

This was no ex-post-facto rational- 
ization; Lehmann’s letters to his wife dur- 
ing the war reflect the same tone. He ad- 
vised her, after the South reacted to its 
galloping inflation by imposing taxes in 


| kind: “As for as the Korn for the Gover- 


ment (the tithe), don’t have it delivered! 
If the Goverment wants to steal Korn from 
the soldiers’ wives, then let them come 
and get it themselves. You can’t just take 
it to them!!... Let the gentlemen Negro- 
holders who are sitting around at home 
do something, too.”*” 


Even Captain Robert Voigt, who 


_ raised a German company for Waul’s 
| Texas Legion, gives very little indication 
| of what he, much less his company, was 


actually fighting for. He writes about do- 


| ing his “duty” for “our cause” without fur- 


ther elaboration, and at one point reas- 


| sures his wife, “you needn’t worry about 


me in the least. I come first, and then the 
Confederation.” He advised her to plead 


| incompetence if any creditors wanted to 
| pay off their debts in inflated Confeder- 
| ate currency—unless she could use it to 


pay off their own debts. An earlier letter 
indicates that he had considered whether 


_ his position as a postmaster would ex- 
| empt him from conscription. Voigt was 


taken prisoner in the aftermath of Vicks- 
burg and spent the rest of the war im- 
prisoned on Johnson’s Island, until on 
February 11, 1865, he expressed a wish 
to “take the oath” of loyalty to the United 
States, a step that several of his men had 
already taken a year earlier. °° Voigt’s prag- 
matic compliance was perhaps the best 
the Confederacy could hope for from its 
German population. 

The rank and file was much less en- 
thusiastic, as Voigt noted in February 
1863, “the Germans in general, and es- 
pecially the ones here in Wickland’s 
Company, most of whom are our neigh- 
bors, behave at various times in a man- 
ner that makes one ashamed.”*! One of 
Voigt’s sergeants, Wilhelm Hander, left 
behind diary entries that show him also 
to be at odds with the basis of southern 
civilization: “Several plantations were as 
large as small towns.... This is a lovely 
sight, but certainly not an inviting one, 
when you think of the Negro whips that 
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are used so often.” Similarly three weeks 
later, he notes, “It always had surprised 
me, and even more so now when I see so 
many blacks assembled, that they don’t 
feel the yoke of slavery more, they come 
and go happily from their work, singing 
and joking.” 

Hander makes an educated impres- 
sion, later becoming a school teacher and 
founding a German insurance 
company, but he was by no 
means a radical freethinker, as 
the following diary entry 
shows: “here too I was helped 
by God’s hand in which I had 
committed myself. He will lead 
me in what is good for me. His 
will be done. The battle has [at 
this point there is a pause in the 
text, then he continues:] here 
an enemy bullet hit me.” (He 
escaped serious injury.) >” 

Friedrich Schwarting, the 
Protestant son of a prosperous 
farmer in Oldenburg, had lived 
before the war in Texas, but 
happened to go back to Ger- 
many before the war’s out- 
break. He returned to the 
northern states via Canada in 
1864. His attitude toward the 
North was ambivalent if not 
cynical; he enlisted in the army, 
but jumped bounty after only 
four days because the promises 
with which he was recruited 
were not kept. His position on 
the principles involved was 
nevertheless clear. Thus he 
wrote in early 1866: “The war 
is over now.... But the blood 
has not been shed for naught, slavery has 
ceased. Only time will tell, however, how 
the Negro will fare as a free worker. 
Whether they can become citizens or 
own their own land also remains to be 
seen, but they are free, and to my great 
joy I have lost my bet of 10 bottles of wine 
that I had with Lonneker.” 

In the postwar period as well, 
Schwarting’s letters hint of sympathy for 
a radical Reconstruction, thus in May 
1866: “It is high time that we had an en- 
ergetic government for a change, to put 
an end to all the rowdies. But the Ger- 
mans suffer the most from this.” And 
three months later: “The situation with 
the Rowdy gangs is increasingly alarm- 
ing. The Negroes are the main targets— 
some have even been murdered, but the 


Library of Congress 


suspects always go off.”°? The fact that 
blacks and Germans were targets of simi- 
lar violence is a good indication they were 
on the same side of the political fence. 
To summarize, Germans in the 
South or at least in Texas showed pre- 
cious little sympathy for secession or for 
slavery. It is true that one of the letter- 
writers cited above mentioned a German 


: Star- Spangled 
PVanner. 


O! fags, Lonnt ibe feb’n in ded Mergenroths Strahl 
Bas fo fol; wir im fbeidenden Mbenoreth efiten'? 
Die Sterne, die Sireijen, die mehend vom l. 

Ju _tOptliden Samp? unc den Anblict werfdsten ? 
Hod flattere die Fabue in herrlider Pract, 

Bei Leuditen der Bomber dureh dunfle Nadie. 


Ot fagt, ob das Banner, mit Shenen befi't, 
Ueber'm Lande dees ireien st She nod weht? 


Bons Strand aus gu feh'n durd die Rebel der See, 


Wo Feinded Shaar cudet in dvohendem Schwel 
Was i#'s dah die Wind’ auf beleftigter Hob" 
Mit nedendem Weh'n bald verhilien, bald geigen? 
Sept fafit es der Sohne ell leucdtenden Stradi, 
Sept fdeint ed vom Berge, jept wedt's Aber's Thal. 
Of Ge ift fa dad Banner writ Sternen befa't, 
Dos fiber'm Land der Freien und Braven wor webt. 
Und wo ijt die Band", die verwegentlid jdnwor, 
Dah die Griiuel ded sieges, das Wathen der Shladter, 
Soll't rauben und Helmath nnd Raterlands Flor? 
She Hergblut bejoble dad frevelnde Tradhten, 
Reine Guade nod Schonung fle Herr und flr Knecht, 
Rur Tod fei die Loofung, dawn fimd whe ¢ rit, 
Und fiegreidh dad Banner riit Sterwen befd't, 
Ueber'm Lande der Freien und Graven nod webt, 

ah 
Und wo Manner jie Freiheit ane Baterlaad * 
Gereinigt ftebn, da fende nen Oben, 
Den Miwpfern errettend die machtige Hard, 
Die Freien, dic mafjew deu Vater dort foben, 
Gerodt ijt die Sade, anf Gott wir vertrau'n 
‘D'eum fei die Loofung, ouf ibn wir felt bau'n 
Und flegreich dad Bonner, mit Sternen befi't, 
Usber'm Lande der Freien wad Graven new webt. 


"The Star Spangled Banner" in German 

translation, from a New York broadside 

aimed at Union recruits, ca. 1862-1863. 

slaveholder, but we know from other 
sources that they were relatively rare. 
These southern letter-writers were not 
average immigrants; all had probably 
gone beyond grade school. Nevertheless, 
there are other indications that their 
compatriots shared their political con- 
victions. Germans were among the 
strongest white supporters of the Repub- 
lican Party in Texas. One of Lehmann’s 
messmates, Wilhelm Schlottmann, was 
a radical Republican member of the first 
reconstruction Texas legislature. When 
the legislature took up public education 
in August 1870, one saw the German 
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names of Prissick, Schlickum, Schlott- 
mann, Schutze, Zapp, and Zoeller lining 
up with the two black House members 
in an effort to table an amendment re- 
quiring racial separation in schools. 
Lehmann’s county remained Republican 
until the mid-1880s, when several black 
leaders were lynched and several Ger- 
mans run out of the country. In some 
parts of Texas, German Re- 
publicanism persisted much 
longer. The most German 
county in the state remained 
a Republican stronghold for 
nearly a century, though a lo- 
cal boy finally carried it for 
the Democrats in 1964—only 
the second time in the twen- 
tieth century.°* 

What is the overall pic- 
ture that emerges from the 
Civil War letters of German 
Americans? First of all, that 
Republican idealism, also as 
it applied to the race ques- 
tion, was by no means re- 
stricted to liberal freethinkers 
or the Protestant bourgeoisie, 
though it was understandably 
strongest there. At least among 
Protestants, common farmers, 
artisans, and the small strata 
of industrial workers were of- 
ten sympathetic to such ideas. 
Freethinkers of a Forty-eighter 
background aroused the most 
indignation among the less 
educated Catholics; such 
Catholics, in turn, were the 
chief targets of the Forty- 
eighters. But bourgeois Catho- 


| lics proved to be quite receptive to the 


| 


ideology of progress that the Republican 
Party represented. And the struggle for 
freedom in America was seen by many 
German Americans at various levels of 
society in a close relationship with the 
ideals of 1848 and hopes for a democratic 
Europe, echoing Lincoln’s characteriza- 
tion of the Union as “the last best, hope 
of earth.”°° 

This article is based almost entirely 
on letters that German immigrants, sol- 


| diers, and civilians wrote during the Civil 


War. It focuses on one important ques- 
tion: What was the attitude of the letter- 
writers toward the political parties, the 
cause of the Union, and slavery? This by 
no means exhausts the list of issues and 
questions that can be elucidated by these 


letters. What were the immigrants’ im- 
pressions of American society—man- 
ners, women, children, schools, churches, 
American technology, the American 
economy, the American way of war, the 
English language, soldiers’ American- 
born comrades, German units, German 
officers? How did they feel about their 
commanders, about corruption, about 
profiteering? How did they perceive the 


cruelties of battle and the quality of | 


medical care? Did they feel exploited or 
discriminated against, did they appreci- 
ate freedom and democracy, did they re- 
gret having emigrated or were they glad 
about it? What were the major contrasts 
that stood out when they compared the 
old country and the new? 

The conventional wisdom of histo- 
rians is challenged at a number of other 
points by these letters. One surprising yet 
ultimately understandable phenomenon 
that comes to light is the nearly unani- 
mous adulation of immigrants for Ger- 
man generals and the valor of German 
regiments—whereas American officers, 
soldiers, and newspapers usually held to 
diametrically opposite opinions, seeing 
only incompetent German political gen- 
erals and cowardly “flying Dutchmen” in 
battle. These letters thus contradict the 
common assertion that nativism and 
ethnic prejudice—on the part of both 
Germans and Anglo-Americans—went 
down to defeat as natives and immi- 
grants stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
face of rebel bullets and everyone sud- 
denly became brothers in blue. Immi- 
grant letters provide the raw materials 
for a more complete and accurate un- 
derstanding of many aspects of the Civil 
War. The successors to standard works 


such as The Life of Billy Yank or What | 


They Fought For will have to take on a 
somewhat different accent—in both a 
literal and a figurative sense. 
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| Letters They Wrote Home (Chapel Hill, 
2006), upon which this article is based. 


_ NOTES: 

| 1. James McPherson, What They Fought For, 

1861-1865 (Baton Rouge, 1994), 68-69. 

2. James McPherson, For Cause and Com- 
rades: Why Men Fought in the Civil War 
(New York, 1997), ix and passim. 

3. Anextensive bibliography of nearly 2,000 
items from Civil War eyewitnesses lists 
fewer than a dozen by German immi- 
grants, including poems, single letters, 
and books: Garold L. Cole, Civil War Eye- 
witnesses: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Books and Articles (Columbia, S.C.), vol. 


1, 1955-1986 (1988); vol. 2, 1987-1996 


(2000). 

4. A convenient collection and historio- 
graphic overview is provided by Frederick 
Luebke, Ethnic Voters and the Election of 
Lincoln (Lincoln, 1971). 

. Jorg Nagler, Fremont contra Lincoln: Die 
deutsch-amerikanische Opposition in der 
Republikanischen Partei wahrend des 
amerikanischen Biirgerkriegs (Frankfurt/ 
Main, 1984), chronicles the radical Fre- 
mont movement among German Ameri- 
cans. 

6. Walter D. Kamphoefner and Wolfgang 
Helbich, eds., Germans in the Civil War: 
The Letters They Wrote Home (Chapel 
Hill, 2006). 

7. The Nordamerika Auswandererbrief- 
sammlung, hereinafter cited as NABS, is 
a collected of over 7,000 immigrant let- 
ters, largely written by ordinary individu- 
als, and mostly acquired from private 
hands. For more detail, see Kamphoefner 

and Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, xi. 
Italics indicate words (often English) 
taken over directly from original. No at- 
tempt was made in the translation to re- 
produce the often deficient grammar and 
spelling of the German. 

8. Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
the Civil War, 278, quoting letter of April 
7, 1860. On the writer’s background see 
275-6. 

9. Quote from Kamphoefner and Helbich, 
Germans in the Civil War, 118; on the 
writer's background see 117-18. Another 
letter of December 3, 1864, complains 
about the replacement of “good generals 
like Me Klellen” when they make too 
much progress against the South. 

Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 

the Civil War, 221-22; quote from letter 

of October 12, 1863, p. 222. Pack’s son 

Jacob became a war casualty, but only en- 

tered the army in February 1864: too late 

to have influenced this letter, but suggest- 
ing that he was a draftee or reluctant re- 
cruit. 

Background information provided by 

Adolf E. Schroeder and Carla Schulz- 


10. 


Mg 


lls, 


14. 


13% 


16. 


Wi, 


Geisberg, eds., Hold Dear, As Always, Jetta, 
a German Immigrant Life in Letters (Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1988), which includes only 
letters of Mrs. Bruns; letters from her hus- 
band and brother are included in NABS, 
and have been published in Silke Schiitter, 
ed., Halte lieb wie immer Deine Schwester 
Jette: Ein Auswandererschicksal in Briefen 
und Dokumenten (Warendorf, 1989). 
Quotes from letters of October 28, 1848, 
September 21, 1858, and November 23, 
1860. 


. Quotes from letter of January 4, 1865, see 


Schroeder, Hold Dear, 199. Widow Bruns 
ran a boardinghouse for state legislators, 
and would have none but “radicals” as her 
guests, according to a letter of May 31, 
1868 (p. 216). Among them was Conrad 
Weinrich, cited below. 

See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans 
in the Civil War, 236. Quote from letter 
of October 22, 1868; on the writer’s 
background see pp. 229-30. By 1873 
Treutlein was complaining that Catho- 
lics were suffering political discrimina- 
tion, and in 1877 he decried the “presi- 
dency swindle,” suggesting a switch to 
the Democrats. 

On Klausmeier’s background see Kam- 
phoefner and Helbich, Germans in the 
Civil War, 238-9, Although he refers to 
blacks as “woolheads,” he reports that 
“they usually make good soldiers; fight 
like the devil” (p. 242). In the same letter 
he writes, “We have but one goal: Estab- 
lishment of the Union and abolition of 
slavery.’ He also tells his sister that a warn- 
ing against conscription from the Bishop 
of Paderborn was “not true. These were 
secessionist stories” (p. 241). Although 
single throughout the war, he states that 
he was happy to escape the draft, was no 
“Fighting character” [orig. English] (p. 
239). Quotes from letter written April- 
May 1865. 

See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans 
in the Civil War, 298-299, 302, 303. Quotes 
are from letters of March 15, 1860, No- 
vember 29, 1860, and May 31, 1862. 
Dieden married in August 1860 and did 
not serve in the war. 

Nicholas Heck was born in 1822 into 
modest circumstances in Irrel, Rhineland 
Prussia, and emigrated with his bride in 
1854, settling in New York. Their letters 
are published in Kamphoefner, Helbich, 
and Sommer, News from the Land of Free- 
dom: German Immigrants Write Home 
(Ithaca, 1991), 367-82. 

Bernard Buschman emigrated from 
Westphalia in 1861; see Kamphoefner and 
Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, 339- 
341]. Quotes are from a letter of October 
28, 1863, from Burlington, IA, and an- 
other without place and date written 
some time in 1864. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


2a 


22: 
23. 


24. 
25; 


26. 


" 


Loewen apparently married sometime 
during the Civil War and did not serve in | 
the military; his letters are published in 
Kamphoefner, Helbich, and Sommer, 
News, 182-202, quote from letter of Janu- 
ary 17, 1862, p. 189. 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
the Civil War, 372-4. The actions if not | 
the words of another ordinary Catholic, | 
Peter Boffinger, speak for dedication to 
the Union cause. Ibid., 133-36. 
See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans | 
in the Civil War, 227. Matthias Leclerc, 
born in 1820 in Rhineland Prussia, emi- 
grated alone in late 1862 because of eco- | 
nomic problems. It is not certain he was 
Catholic, but highly probable. His spell- 
ing and grammar bespeak minimal edu- 
cation. Quote from letter of February 15, 
1865. 
Albert Krause was the son of an estate | 
owner in Posen, and had attended a Gym- | 
nasium before emigrating in 1861 to avoid 
the Prussian draft. He enlisted in the | 
Union army in August 1862 and served | 
for the duration of the war; see | 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
| 


the Civil War, 198, 200. Quotes are from 
letters of September 11, 1862, and Febru- 
ary 27, 1863. 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
the Civil War, 293-94. 
Letter of February 24, 1865; see p. 294. 
Letter of February 1, 1865, see p. 218. 
Besides Horstmann, Weinrich, Barthel, | 
Martens, and John and George Bauer | 
cited below, see the published letters of | 
Republican sympathizers Cornelius | 
Knoebel, Karl Adolph Frick, Louis W. | 
Miller, and Johann Penzler, all of whom 
served in the Union army or militias, and 
Otto Albrecht, Emile Dupré, Julius and | 
Karl Wesslau, who did not serve. 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
the Civil War, 37-72, 146-50, 347-59, 363- 
66, 370-72, The letters of Martin Weitz, a 
poor weaver who settled in a Connecti- 
cut mill town, end in 1858, but already in 
1856 he expresses sympathy for emanci- 
pation and the Republican Party. Married 
in 1857, he apparently did not serve; see 
Kamphoefner, Helbich, and Sommer, 
News, 318-47. Among writers of unpub- 
lished letters in NABS, there were two 
militiamen sympathetic to the Union, 
William Zimmermann and Heinrich 
Mattinger, and two other Republican 
sympathizers, both Protestant, who did 
not serve, Friedrich Booch and Hermann | 
Jurgens. 
See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans | 
in the Civil War, 120, 127-28. Quote from 
a letter of July, 16, 1864. Horstmann’s | 
older brother, a farmer in Texas, appar- | 
| 


ently managed to avoid Confederate con- 
scription. 


2M: 


28. 
29: 


30. 


Sil 


On Weinrich’s background see Kamph- 
oefner and Helbich, Germans in the Civil 
War, 342-43; citations from 343, 345. 
Ibid, 356. 
See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans 
in the Civil War, 73-76; quote from 
Christoph Barthel’s letter of May 16, 1865. 
See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans 
in the Civil War, 317-19. Quote from let- 
ter of August 24, 1861. 

John’s letters are published in Kam- 
phoefner, Helbich, and Sommer, News, 
149-81. George’s sole surviving letter is | 
published in Kamphoefner and Helbich, 
Germans in the Civil War, 360-63. 


Courtesy Brigitte Leif. 


Republican sympathizer Emile Dupré. 


Sy, 


3)3)5 


34. 


35). 


36. 


Gerstein enlisted on August 20, 1864, and 
served for the remainder of the war; see | 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
the Civil War, 284. Quote from letter of | 
September 28, 1864. 
See Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans 
in the Civil War, 310. Petasch’s friend and 
immigration companion wrote in a let- 
ter of August 31, 1862, “Still, I find some 
comfort in the thought that he gave his 
young life for a holy cause,” but it is un- | 
clear how fully this reflected the senti- | 
ments of the deceased. 
On Rossi’s background see Kamphoefner | 
and Helbich, Germans in the Civil War,79- 
80. His political statements are contained 
in a letter of June 19, 1863; ibid., p. 83. 

Lenz’s letters are published in Kamphoe- 
fner, Helbich, and Sommer, News, 122-48. 
Some cases are difficult to categorize, for 
example David Bépple and the Kessel and 
Riickles family, see Kamphoefner and 
Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, 324- 
27, 387-94. Partisan politics are scarcely 
mentioned in the extensive correspon- 
dence of the Klinger family, poor Protes- 
tant peasants from Wiirttemberg living in 
Albany and New York City, and none of 
the four siblings or their spouses served | 
in the war. Their letters are published in 
Kamphoefner, Helbich, and Sommer, 
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38. 


ae), 


40. 


41. 


42, 


News, 532-68. There are two additional 
examples of indifference in the unpub- 
lished letters in NABS: John Walz and 
Ihnke Kleihauer. 

The writer George Heubach, a miller 
who may have been a political refugee, 
comments favorably on Germans in the 
Union army and also shows sympathy 
for Polish freedom; see Kamphoefner 
and Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, 
177. Besides the three writers cited be- 
low, the NABS collection includes 
Hermann Krooss, a mining engineer 
from Hannover, who does not even men- 
tion the war in three letters between 1862 


Courtesy Emma Klein 


David Bépple and wife Magdalena. 


and 1864; Sophia and Fritz Meinecke, 
also from Hannover, mention little in five 
wartime letters besides the draft and 
“General Sigel’s talents in the field.” 
August Strohsahl, born 1846 in Cuxhaven 
and came to California more as a sailor 
than as an immigrant; see Kamphoefner 
and Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, 
228. Quote from letter of November 4, 
1864. 

The NABS collection includes A.I. 
Lafontaine, who arrive in California in 
1852. His letter of August 19, 1860, from 
San Francisco was addressed to his fiancée 
and her mother, perhaps explaining the 
lack of political content. 

Peter Klein had been a miner before emi- 
grating and was working as a mining part- 
ner in California. Citation from letter of 
August 18, 1861, see Kamphoefner, 
Helbich, and Sommer, News, 383-88, 
quote 402. 

Christian Boensel, a shoemaker’s son born 
1838, had done military service before 
coming to America in July 1862; see 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 
the Civil War, 329. Quote from letter of 
January 29, 1865. 

Friedrich Schmalzried’s letters were pub- 
lished in Kamphoefner and Helbich, Ger- 
mans in the Civil War, 89-90. Quote from 


letter of July 11, 1862. The German word | eracy, Southwestern Historical Quarterly our legion have sworn an oath against us, 
for Negro: Neger, is pronounced much | 102 (1999): 441-455. and most of them are said to be Germans, 
like the American racial epithet, but Ger- | 46. Hermann Nagel studied medicine at Ber- we hope, however, that this does not prove 
mans usually distinguish between the | lin and married before emigrating in 1847 | true.” It is unclear whether this hope was 
two. This writer uses the American epi- for political reasons. Quotes from | based on loyalty to the Confederacy or 
thet but forms the plural as if it were a Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in | fear of reprisals against Germans. See also 
German word. the Civil War, 396, 401. Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 

43. Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in | 47. Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, 417-18. 
the Civil War, 77, 104, 192, 277-78, 298, | the Civil War, 426-39. 53. George Schwarting was born in 1832, son 
316. | 48. Louis Lehmann was born in 1824 in of a well-to-do farmer. He came to Texas 

44. Besides Gerstein, Schmalzried, Diinne- | Brandenburg and received a good sec- some time before 1856, and farmed and 
backe, and Boffinger mentioned above, ondary education before he emigrated to owned land there before the Civil War; 
see the Christian Mann letters in | Texas with his parents and siblings in see Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans 
Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in 1849, By 1860 he was married with three | in the Civil War, 446-447. Quotes from let- 
the Civil War, 372-75. In other Michigan | children. He was one of the founders of a ters of January 28, May 10, and August 
examples, John M. Bessmer, a German Lutheran parish. See Kamphoefner and | 25, 1866. 
soldier from Barry Co. MI, “bitterly criti- Helbich, Germans in the Civil War, 473- | 54. House Journal of the 12th Legislature of the 
cizes the freeing of the slaves,” so Ida C. 474. Citations from letter of January 1866. State of Texas, First Session (Austin, 1870), 
Brown, Michigan Men in the Civil War | 49. Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in | 803; Donald G. Nieman, “Black Political 
(Ann Arbor, nd), 10; George Schubert | the Civil War, 459. Quote from letter of Power and Criminal Justice: Washington 
provides “an example of a German-born December 19, 1863. County, Texas, 1868-1884,” Journal of 
Union soldier’s very negative views of | 50. Voigt’s letters are published in Kamph- Southern History 55 (1989), 391-420. 
blacks”; Randall M. Miller, ed., States of oefner and Helbich, Germans in the Civil | 55. For a further exploration of this aspect 
Progress: Germans and Blacks in America War, 403-26. Citation from p. 409. see Walter D. Kamphoefner, “‘Auch unser 
over 300 Years (Philadelphia, 1989),24-5, | 51. Kamphoefner and Helbich, Germans in Deutschland muss einmal frei werden’: 
n. 20. the Civil War, 417. The Immigrant Civil War Experience as 

45. Scholars such as Terry Jordan, and ear- 52. Quotes from entries of February 7, Feb- a Mirror on Political Conditions in Ger- 
lier Rudolph Biesele, have attempted to ruary 28, and May 20,1863, William many,” in David Barclay and Elisabeth 
place Germans closer to the Texas main- Hander Diary, Hander Papers, Center for Glaser-Schmidt, eds., Transatlantic Im- 
stream, but see my challenges to them in American History, University of Texas at | ages and Perceptions: Germany and 
Walter D. Kamphoefner, “New Perspec- | Austin. On December 17, 1862, Hander | America since 1776 (Cambridge, Engl., 
tives on Texas Germans and the Confed- | does write, “we heard that 40 men from 1997), 87-107. 
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Wounded Men in Blue 


Stephen A. Goldman, M.D. 


“War—I know it well, and the butchery of men 
Well I know....” 
—Homer, The Iliad, Book VII (c. 700 BCE) 


soldiers, Embattled Courage: The Ex- 

perience of Combat in the American 
Civil War (1987), Gerald Linderman sug- 
gested that as the war progressed, and sol- 
diers on both sides experienced the hor- 
rors of combat, they lost their initial 
motivations for fighting: “As they wrestled 
with the unforeseen, they were changed. 
The experience of combat frustrated their 
attempts to fight the war as an expression 
of their values and generated in them a 
harsh disillusionment.”' This disillusion- 
ment, in Linderman’s definition, was a 
“deeply depressive condition arising from 
the demolition of soldiers’ conceptions of 


|: his important study of Civil War 


themselves and their performance in | 


2 


war... 

Writing a decade later, James 
McPherson, in his own work on Civil War 
soldiers, For Cause & Comrades, reported 
findings that did not agree with 
Linderman’s central premise: “For the 
fighting soldiers who enlisted in 1861 and 
1862 the values of duty and honor re- 
mained a crucial component of their sus- 
taining motivation to the end. Their 
rhetoric about these values was the same 
in the war’s last year as in its first.”? It is a 
conclusion also reached by historian Reid 
Mitchell, who, in his book Civil War Sol- 
diers, stated, “The soldiers’ ideology con- 
tinued to motivate them through the hell- 
ish second half of the war.”* 

But are these three historians actu- 
ally discussing the same issue? Does dis- 
illusionment stemming from the experi- 
ence of war itself, and from the realities 
of how this war in particular was con- 
ducted, necessarily translate into disillu- 
sionment with why it was being fought? 
Are “duty and honor” the only manifes- 
tations of “soldiers ideology,’ or do they 
comprise just two aspects of soldiers’ mo- 
tivations for fighting? 


The Bourne Papers 


A rarely utilized manuscript collec- 
tion, the William Oland Bourne Papers, 
located in the Library of Congress, offers 


Opposite: Wounded soldiers conva- 


lesce in tents fashioned out of blan- | 


kets; inset: a Union soldier who lost 
both arms in action poses for the 
camera. Right: Ambulance attendants 
practice loading “wounded” men. 
(All Library of Congress.) 


a particularly rich source with which to 


| examine these and other questions about 


the motivations of Civil War soldiers. 

William Oland Bourne (1819-1901) 
was a clergyman and journalist who dur- 
ing the Civil War served as a chaplain at 
Central Park Hospital, a New York City 
military facility. Bourne was deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the hospitalized 
men he attended, a feeling that led him 
to become editor of The Soldier’s Friend, 
a periodical published for Union veter- 
ans. 


autograph books, which Bourne used to 
collect the thoughts and recollections of 
Union soldiers during their time in Cen- 
tral Park Hospital. From September 1864 
through February 1866, 480 soldiers con- 
tributed to Bourne’s books. Almost ex- 
clusively enlisted men, they came from 
every state in the Union, with four per- 
cent noting foreign countries of birth. 
Fifty-four percent served in New York 
regiments, an additional six percent each 
from Vermont and Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, and five percent each from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts regiments. 
Experienced soldiers, they fought in 
all theatres of the war, including such fa- 
mous eastern battles as First and Second 
Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and the Wil- 
derness, and equally renowned western 
engagements as Vicksburg, Lookout 
Mountain, and Kennesaw Mountain. Not 
uncommon were the experiences of Tho- 
mas Mallins of the 48th New York Infan- 
try, recorded in March 1865: “I was at the 


Davies Bluff July 30th/64, I lost my rite 
arm at the explosion of a mine at Peters- 
burg. I was wounded at fort Wagner in rite 
Side Slightly|.] I reenlisted January 20th 
1864 at Hilton Head SC.” (Bourne added 
a line to Mallins’ entry: “The above was 
written with the left hand.”) 

Of the 254 soldiers for whom a date 
of enlistment could be determined (along 
with one 1864 draftee), seventy-five per- 
cent entered Union service in either 1861 
(seventy) or 1862 (120), with another 


| twelve percent in 1863 (thirty); thirty- 
The Bourne Papers include three | 


Seige of Fort Pulaski July 10th 1863,I was | 
| “slice in time” survey. 
July 18th[.] I was at the Charge of Fort | 


at the Capture of Morris Island lower end 


Wagner|.] I was at the battle on the Rich- 


mond & Petersburg Railroads, also at | 


four noted reenlisting between Septem- 


| ber 1864 and February 1866. Regarding 


their wounds, thirty-nine percent (187 of 
the 480) denoted amputations: legs, fifty- 
six percent (105); arms, thirty percent 
(fifty-six); feet, seven percent (fourteen); 
hands, three percent (six); fingers, two 
percent (three). 

Given these demographic character- 
istics and the randomness of battlefield 
injury (notwithstanding that the better a 
Civil War soldier, the greater probability 
of exposure to fire, both “unfriendly” and 
“friendly” ), this large cohort appears rep- 
resentative of the average Union private 
soldier. 

As source materials vary in their abil- 
ity to document soldiers’ attitudes dur- 
ing their terms of service, the Bourne au- 
tograph books offer several additional 
advantages in this regard. The soldiers 
who contributed to Bourne’s books wrote 
of their own volition, offering observa- 
tions contemporaneous to the war and 
not meant for public consumption. As a 
result, it is reasonable to regard this in- 
formation as providing a cross-sectional, 


Timing is critical to consideration of 
the material. The effect of time on Civil 
War veterans’ memories and perceptions 
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of their military service has been evalu- 


ated by such historians as David Blight | 
and Earl Hess, with clear indication that | 


distance from the actual events softened 
expressed bitterness and enhanced belief 
in the cause for which the war was 


fought.’ 


By contrast, the Central Park Hospi- 
tal soldiers wrote during the final agoniz- | 


ing months of the Civil War, and in 
its immediate aftermath. Seriously 
wounded, and facing uncertain futures as 
a result, it is hard to imagine that these 
soldiers would be inclined to adopt an 
unrealistic stance when considering the 
cost of service to their country. While 
there is little apparent motivation for 
them to have been less than honest, these 
men wrote in response to a request from 
an individual for whom they held great 
affection and respect. Thus, the possible 
influence of Bourne himself must be con- 
sidered. 

In his forties and among men gen- 
erally much younger, it is likely that 
Bourne was viewed as a father figure by 
some of the soldiers, with his position as 
chaplain potentially adding to his author- 
ity. However, the relative paucity of com- 


ments of a religious nature among the | 


inscriptions is an interesting and unex- 
pected finding, particularly in light of 
both the degree of religiosity prevalent at 
the time and Bourne’s status. 

While fully acknowledging Bourne’s 
position as chaplain, the men repeatedly 
expressed their regard for him as a com- 
rade. “The friendly greeting which you 
give to all who become inmates of this 
Hospital goes far twards compensating 
for the loss of old friends and the asso- 
ciations which we have formed in other 
places,’ wrote Nathaniel B. Collins of the 
11th New Hampshire Infantry. “Well have 


you earned the title of ‘Soldiers Friend.” | 
As will be shown, these soldiers of- | 


fered observations remarkably free of 
platitudes, manifesting a range of emo- 
tions and a realistic assessment of what 
the future might hold. Ifa desire to please 
Bourne affected their writings, it is not 
readily apparent. 

In writing of the Army of the 
Potomac veterans he knew as a young boy, 
Bruce Catton observed, “Those men are 
all gone now and they have left forever 
unsaid the things they might have told us, 


and no one now can speak for them.”® 


Library of Congress 


The men of Central Park Hospital are in- 
deed “all gone now,’ but they have left 
their writings behind. No one needs to 
speak for them—they can do so, elo- 
quently, for themselves. 


Soldiers’ Pride 


The great majority of men who 
| donned Union blue had no military ex- 
perience when they entered military ser- 
vice, nor plans to pursue a career in the 
armed forces. However, over the course 
of the war these citizen soldiers became 
battle-hardened veterans who manifested 
unmistakable pride in their military abil- 


in 1864 by Acting Second Lieutenant 
Michael Mangan of the 6th Wisconsin 
Volunteers, who lost his leg due to an in- 
jury received in the railroad cut at 
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ity. Take, for instance, the entry written | 


Above: The Battle of Cedar Creek, 
one of the many engagements at which 
the men who signed Bourne’s books 
received their wounds. 


Left: A young soldier reveals the 
effects of wounds to his legs. 


Gettysburg: “Michael Mangan 145th Co 
2nd Batt. Vet. Res. Corps formerly of Co 
‘E 6th Wis. Vols. 1st Regt. 1st Brigade 1st 
Div. lst Army Corps of what I believe the 
best Army in the World Army of the 
Potomac.”’ 

That their identity as soldiers was 
crucial to Lieutenant Mangan and his 
comrades is reinforced by other auto- 
graph book entries, like that of Private L. 
L. Taylor of the 4th Massachusetts Cav- 
alry: “It is with pleasure that I leave with 
you my name and resedance that I may 
be remembered as A soldier. To serve his 
country true and faithfull.” This senti- 
ment was echoed and expanded upon by 
Chauncey S. Watson, 151st New York Vet- 
eran Volunteers, in his entry dated No- 
vember 27, 1864: “[I]n The future when 
you read over these names be ashured that 
we as True Soldiers are willing to Stand 


by that dear old Flag until the Strong hand 
of Treason & Rebellion is put down & 
Peace and Prosperity be once more to our 
once Happy & Beloved Country & may 
God Speed that day.” 

Pride in their organizations—com- 
pany, regiment, brigade, corps, and 
army—and their accomplishments is evi- 
dent throughout the entries. Having sur- 
vived several battles as a member of one 
of the most celebrated armies in Ameri- 
can history, Private Stephen Crawshaw, 
a soldier in the 70th New York, wrote 
on February 20, 1865:“[I] was at 
chancellorsville May 2nd and 3rd when 
we got stonewall Jacksons horse. i was at 
the battle of gettysburg when gen sickles 
lost is legg July 2nd and 3rd 1863—i was 
in that gallant bayonet charge Wapping 
hights July the 23, 1863—and other 
places—mine run. i was in som of the 
hardest battles that hever was fought with 
the Army of the potomac.” 

The men also displayed pride in their 
relationships with, and the valor of, their 
fellow enlistees and the officers who com- 
manded them. “I never had a cross word 
with any of my officers and I was never 
put into the Guard House for any Mis- 
conduct,’ wrote forty-five-year-old Pri- 
vate Daniel V. Ross of the 21st Connecti- 
cut Volunteers. For Private Willard Carver 
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of the 14th Maine Infantry, pride in hav- 
ing served with one of the Union's finest 
generals came across clearly in his entry: 
“[W]e went in the shenando valey with 
our brave generall Sheriden who would 
not ask the men to go where he did not 
dare to go....” While following Sheridan 
at the Battle of Cedar Creek on October 
19, 1864, Carver received the wound that 
would cost him his left arm. 

Whatever their specific focus, pride 
in fulfilling their obligations as soldiers 
and serving their country in its time of 
crisis is conspicuous in their autograph 
book entries. These men had “seen the el- 
ephant” and faced down justifiable fears 
to become soldiers worthy of respect in 
their own and others’ eyes. Their pride, 
however, did not reflect an unrealistic 
view of war—these men understood all 
too well the price they had paid for their 
service. Private Crawshaw, before the war 
“a Block Printer that is printing collors 
into cloth,’ realized his left arm amputa- 
tion meant that he was “don for working 
at my trade anny more,’ while Private 
Anson P. Goodell of the 25th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers noted aptly, “Some things 
are worthless but some are so good, That 
nations who buy them pay only in blood” 
This duality of mingled pride and sorrow 
was well expressed in poetry by Daniel 


Flanagan of the 2nd Battery, Veteran 
Rhode Island Artillery, most likely in 
October 1864: 
When Sumter’s walls, with 
cannon balls, 
And Clamorous traitors was 
assailed 
The undersigned made up his 
mind 
Twas time their machinations 
all had failed 
So forth He went for right 
interest 
(He is modest) none was 
bolder 
He is now condemned, His life 
He'll spend 
As “A poor but Honest Soldier.” 


Amputations, Illness, and 
Disability 


Due to the large caliber of Civil War 
musket balls, which not only shattered 
| bones but also ricocheted internally with 
terrible effect,amputation was commonly 
performed to save the lives of wounded 
Civil War soldiers. That there was great 
variation in the outcome of their treat- 
ments (indeed, in the quality of medical 
care itself) is clearly demonstrated in the 
soldiers’ notations. Private Frederick 
Francis, 5th New York Heavy Artillery, 
underwent amputation of his right foot 
four weeks after his wounding, only to 
have his right leg amputated for the sec- 
ond time eight months later (“it seems to 
be doing Well but i canot get arount on it 
very Well...”). Similarly, John Glapie of 
the 63rd New York Volunteers suffered 
two amputations (above the ankle, then 
above the knee) on the same leg within 
three weeks of his wounding at Cold Har- 
bor, and was admitted to Central Park 
Hospital in March 1865. By contrast, 
Ganville Runyan, 2nd Pennsylvania 
Heavy Artillery, who had his leg ampu- 
tated below the knee from a wound re- 
ceived after reenlisting, reported that he 
“recd my artificial, am pretty near right 
again.” Another leg amputee, Private Wil- 
liam E. Blossom of the 184th New York 
Volunteers, reported in May 1865 that he 
was “Now in good health never better... 
Hope soon to get my Discharge & return 
home to loved ones.” 

Several of the men who signed 
Bourne's books were awaiting receipt of 
their prosthetic devices months after their 
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amputations. One such soldier was Pri- | 


vate Lewis M. Strong, 3rd Vermont Vol- 
unteers, who had endured a ten-month 
hospitalization for an injured right knee, 
only to receive another wound on April 
2, 1865, that resulted in the amputation 
of his left foot. At the end of July, he still 
awaited an artificial replacement. In a 
similar case, Corporal Henry C. Smith of 
the 10th Connecticut Volunteers had his 
left leg amputated the same day as Pri- 
vate Strong and, like Strong, was also at 
Central Park Hospital awaiting an artifi- 
cial limb in July 1865. What was his out- 
look? Smith, who enlisted in September 
1861, wrote, “I still feele thankful that my 
life has thus far been spared through So 
many Conflicts which I have engaged in.” 

The final of Bourne’s three autograph 
books contains sobering reminders that 
the war’s termination in 1865 did not au- 
tomatically put an end to morbidity and 
mortality from severe wounds and illness. 
In between the autographs of two New 
York soldiers, Bourne noted: “Died at 
Warren, Ohio, June 5, 1866, in conse- 
quence of reamputation of his wounded 
limb.” The last entries are two undated, 
appallingly austere notes by Private Ben- 
jamin T. Daughtery, 31st Illinois, and John 
M. Jummins, 6th Michigan Cavalry, in 
which each reported the loss of both feet 
after imprisonment at Andersonville. 

As previously shown, the extent of 
disability associated with serious wounds 
leading to amputation varied signifi- 
cantly, as did soldiers’ emotional response. 
Private Andrew Jackson of the 75th Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry was apparently not as 
fortunate as some of his comrades, re- 
porting more than eighteen months af- 
ter his wounding, “Right leg was ampu- 
tated a bove the knee. and the other one 
is perfectly useless to me I will never have 
the use of it a gain.” That incapacity and 
disability did not result solely from am- 
putations is clearly shown by soldiers like 
Private Orrin Hibbard of New York, who 
reported in late 1864 that he had “taken 
Sick” in December 1862 and “been unfit 
for duty ever since”; despite multiple 
transfers he was “not any better now and 
I never expect to regain my health again 
but I hope it is all for the best if it is so to 
be.” Private Edward A. Young, 126th New 
York Volunteers, stated in February 1865 
that he “was wounded at the battle of 
Gettysburgh in the right side, and bin 


unable to do duty since; while Private W. | 
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Daniel Webster (left) and Andrew Jackson, two famed Americans whose 
words were invoked by the men who signed Bourne’s books. 


Treadwell, 23rd Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
and Veteran Reserve Corps, “Served un- 
der Burnside at S$. Mountain and 
Antietam and received no wound, but 
was disabled by the hardships of war.” 


Cause 


We have seen strong evidence of 
pride in service, and the devastating re- 
sults of combat experience, but why did 
Union soldiers fight? If their only sus- 
tained cause was maintenance of the 
Union, by 1863 they would have been bit- 
terly disappointed by the newly affirmed 


emancipation policy of the Lincoln ad- | 


ministration. Indeed, many Northern 
soldiers did object to this war goal, but 
the wholesale disintegration of the Union 
armies predicted by Major General 
George McClellan if such a policy was 
instituted never came to pass. 

In the critical year of 1864, two 
events transpired that were rather aston- 
ishing. The enlistments of the Union's 
most veteran soldiers were set to expire 
in the early months of that year, a matter 
of grave concern with respect to the 
Northern war effort. Offered multiple in- 
ducements (a thirty-day furlough, sizable 
bounty, and designation as a veteran regi- 
ment if seventy-five percent of its men 
agreed to rejoin), over half of the North- 
ern soldiers reenlisted in the armies of the 
United States. Their reasons were multi- 
factorial; besides these concrete blandish- 
ments, McPherson noted such issues as 
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comradeship, a desire to finish what they 
had started, and concepts of duty and 
belief in the war aims.’ Whatever their 
individual motivations, this mass reenlist- 
ment occurred when the war’s outcome 
was still very much in doubt, and the 
coming campaigns (particularly in the 
eastern theatre) promised to be the most 
arduous yet. In appraising the percentage 
of Union reenlistment in relation to these 
realities, Catton thought “there are few 
facts in American history more remark- 
able” 

The second occurrence was later in 
1864, and remarkable in its own way. Dis- 
playing faith in a president who promised 
them more fighting until the South was 
conquered and slavery destroyed, Union 
soldiers voted overwhelmingly to re-elect 
Abraham Lincoln over the Democratic 
nominee, George McClellan. As soldiers 


| fighting a war that had reached epic pro- 


portions, they bitterly resented the 
Democrats’ peace platform, and voted 
accordingly—“Little Mac” was trounced, 
even in his beloved Army of the Potomac. 

If Union soldiers in 1864 were disil- 
lusioned as to the war’s stated goals (par- 
ticularly an aim, emancipation, explicitly 
denied by the government in the first two 
years of the war), would they have reen- 
listed in such numbers? Would they have 
re-elected Abraham Lincoln? As contem- 
poraneous documents, Bourne’s auto- 


| graph books provide a fascinating, cross- 


sectional glimpse into the question of 


| possible disillusionment. 
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Many of the men who signed the 
books invoked historical figures and quo- 
tations in expressing their deep feelings 
for the concepts of Union and liberty. 
Daniel Webster’s famous dictum, “Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable,’ was cited more than once, as 
was Andrew Jackson’s “The Union, it must 
and shall be preserved.” In a similar vein, 
David Nicholl of Knapp’s Pennsylvania 
Battery invoked Horace’s famous maxim, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” — 
“It is sweet and fitting to die for one’s 
country.” 

These soldiers also displayed a pro- 


found understanding of their own role in | 


the country’s history. Writing in what was 
probably November 1864, Private Victor 
Hallock, 147th New York Volunteers, 
stated that he was adding his name “to this 
list of true and brave soldier of oure 
Country to bare up that Flag to with our 
Fourefathers fought so brave for and we 
have enjoyed the comfort of it now it is 
our time to maintain that same right for 
oure children which is to come after us.” 
In March 1865 Sergeant John R. 
Richardson of the 16th Michigan, writ- 


ing with his left hand after the loss of his | 
right arm from a shell at Petersburg, ex- | 
plained why he had gone to war in July | 
1861 when not yet sixteen years old: “I | 


thought it was every mans duty for to try 
and put down this Great Rebellion as 
soon as possible and restore our country 
Constition and Laws as our fourfathers 
left it. Because I think there never was as 
gooda country as this is and I do sincerely 
hope our Generation here after do the 
same as we are trying now to do” On May 
5, 1865, Corporal Nathanial V. Lent, 143rd 
New York, penned the following lines: 


Long will be the day before this 
war will bee forgotten, 

By the heroes of the north and 
west who have trod the land 
of cotton 

And from this Generation 
down and then for ever, 

Their names will be recorded in 
the history of this war. 


Both men born in the United States, 
and those who had emigrated, keenly felt 
the responsibility entailed by citizenship 
in this republic. Sergeant Ferdinand 
Epneliu, 74th New York Volunteers, con- 
sidered it “the duty of every man to de- 
fend the flag of that Country that gives 
him protection,’ while Lieutenant J.O. 


Edwards, a Welshman in the 37th New 
York Veteran Volunteers, declared, “like 
Marion of Revolutionary fame, let us de- 
fend the Rights of man, love our enemies, 
and Praise our god.” Born in Switzerland, 


Barnard Matters of the 108th New York | 
| 1864, Corporal Roderick A. Clark of the 


Volunteers wrote how, “At the breaking 
out of the Rebellion...[I] had an ernest 
decier to sirv in the cause of our Coun- 


| try; but that he could not enlist until 
| he turned sixteen. Having already 


fought at Antietam, Fredericksburg, 


| Private Victor Hallock, 147th New 


York Volunteers (above), wrote that he 
was adding his name “to this list of 
true and brave soldier of oure Coun- 
try to bare up that Flag to with our 
Fourefathers fought so brave for....” 


wounded on the third day at Gettysburg, 
suffering amputation of his right foot. 
What about the men they faced over 
four bloody years—what did the rank- 
and-file Union soldier feel about his Con- 
federate adversary in arms? These men 
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clearly saw rebel soldiers as traitors to a | 


Union they themselves revered. In what 
was likely October 1864, Sergeant Sextus 
Ross, 137th New York Volunteers, wrote 
that he“believe[d] in carrying on this war 
until the South lay down thier Arms will- 
ing to come Back into the Union,” while 
in May 1865 Private Michael O’Connell, 
164th New York Volunteers, reported that 
he “served that Good old Uncle Sam since 


as faithful as 1 Knowed how to put down | 


traiitors And restore My adopted Coun- 
try To Peace and harmony.” In describing 
his experience of being wounded during 
Major General Lew Wallace’s desperate 
stand against Lieutenant General Jubal 
Early’s troops at Monocacy on July 9, 


14th New Jersey Volunteers reported, 
“TW |hile I was being carried off the field 
by two of my Companions I] was shot 


| through the right lung and left for dead 


on the Field. I lay insensible a short-time 
when I came too the Rebels were all 
around me Giving me a general 
overhalling such as taking my watch shoes 
hat?” 

It had become a hard war, and there 
is no evidence in the autograph book 
entries of any feelings of camaraderie or 
identification with the soldiers of the 
Confederacy—on the contrary, the ref- 
erences are negative and bitter. Private 
Jacob C. Switzer of the 22nd Iowa Volun- 
teers put his feelings to verse in January 
1865: 


I enlisted in the twenty-second 
Iowa; 

In sixty-two on a warm august 
day: 

To serve my Country and 
restore her to peace, 

To battle ‘gainst traitors ‘till 
rebellion should cease. 

Hither to I was spared from shot 
and from shell; 

Yet—not long to continue—at 
Winchester I fell: 

On the ninteenth of September, 
you heard it to rejoice; 

When Earley left the valley to 
‘Phillip’s’ brave boys, 

I suffered amputation near the 
knee, just below, 

And soon off to Central Park 
Hospital did go: 

And now to this gloomy 
confined life you do land, 

With thy kind words, many 
bright spots my dear Friend.... 


Then there was the issue that led to 
the war, chattel slavery, which had con- 
founded all attempts during the antebel- 


| lum years at a lasting compromise be- 


tween the free states and slave states, and 
had finally torn the nation apart. As 
noted, emancipation was so controversial 
in the North (where a lack of slavery did 


| not a priori mean a lack of bigotry or 


prejudice against people of color—far 
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from it) that a potentially negative impact 
on the soldiers of the Union was a matter 
of vital concern. What do these particu- 
lar soldiers have to say in this regard? In 
December 1864 George L. Chlergs of the 
Veteran Reserve Corps noted that “One 
day/one hour of precious Liberty is 
greater than a thousand years of human 
bondage,’ while in July 1865 Sergeant 
Ervin M. Dunbar, 10th Vermont, re- 
ported, “My Reg left their quiet homes in 
the fall of 1862 to participate in the for- 
tunes of war, for the Govt and for suffer- 
ing humanity...” 

Two African-American Union sol- 
diers who had both lost their right legs 
from wounds suffered at Deep Bottom, 


tation “Story of a Freedman—written by 
M Major? Who was M. Major, and why 
did he assist in writing the stories of two 


freedmen? According to his April 1865 | 


entry, Major, who enlisted in July 1861 in 
the 48th New York Volunteers, partici- 
pated in the charge on Battery Wagner, 
South Carolina, on July 18, 1863, and was 
wounded on July 30, 1864, “in front Pe- 
tersburg While Acting as one of a Mem- 
ber of the Support Divvision after Car- 
rying 2 Lines of the Eneny Works.” Major 
thus was apparently present at two of the 
most significant battles involving soldiers 
of color—the black 54th Massachusetts 
Infantry’s renowned, ill-fated charge at 
Battery Wagner, and the Battle of the Cra- 


Above: Two wounded Union veterans. Many of the seriously wounded men 
Rev. Bourne came into contact with at Central Park Hospital faced uncertain 
futures. 


Virginia, on September 29, 1864, offered 
an additional perspective in their entries 
of April 1865. Private John H. Holley of 
the 38th Regiment, United States Colored 
Troops (USCT), reported that he had en- 
listed in February 1864 “to Fight to Sus- 
tain & Gain the Liberty of which I Have 
Been Deprived of Since I was Born...” 
Private John H. Pinckney, 4th Regiment, 
USCT, stated that he had enlisted July 
1864 “with the Hopes of gaining my Lib- 
erty as well as that of my Whole Race and 
I now Begin to think that I Have Accom- 
plished my most Sanguine Expectations 
Although I Have Lost a Leg in the Effort 
which I Freely Give for the Benefit of the 
Generation to Come....” 

The entries for these two Maryland 
natives are both accompanied by the no- 


ter at Petersburg, in which black units 
were prominently engaged. While we can- 
not know for certain, perhaps M. Major 
was impressed (as were other white 
Union soldiers) with the bravery of the 
African-American troops, and the beau- 
tiful prose of the entries was both a form 
of tribute and a statement of support for 
the government's sworn policy to destroy 
slavery. 

With further regard to our central 
question, did the men who signed 
Bourne's books seem disillusioned? Con- 
sider the entries for the following soldiers: 


I enlisted in January the 15/ 
62.... Bene thrue all the batels 
up to Gettysburg Got wounded 
July the 1st 1863 and had my 
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Left Legg amputated 2 inches 
from the bodey one the 4th of 
July & Now I have Got my 
artifishel Legg & Can Doe Well 
one it & Still ame Hapey. 
James Cain 
70th New York Volunteers 
October 15, 1864 


Enlisted March 28th 1862.... 
Was wounded and taken pris- 
oner at Savage Station June 
29th Paroled from “Libby 
Prison” July 22nd Exchanged in 
November and rejoined my 
Regt March 2nd 1863 and was 
in all the Engagements of the 
old “Iron Brigade” till the first 
days fight in the Bloody Wilder- 
ness May 6th 1864 Where I lost 
my left arm and have since been 
in various Hospitals in the 
United States. Though crippled 
in body, my patriotism is still 
without a scratch. 

I voted for President Lin- 
coln and no compromise with 
traitors in arms...and am for 
The “Union and Liberty now 
and forever, one and insepa- 
rable.” 

Corporal Charles Wickware 
6th Vermont Volunteers 
December 2, 1864 


I enlisted...In Apr 1861.... 
Wounded in limb by grape 
South Mountain M.D. 
Antietam M.D. wounded in 
head by Ball, Fredrickesburg 
V.A. Getesburg P.A. wounded in 
left arm by Ball resection Per- 
formed. Was in command of 
Company at these Battels 
Bristow Station V.A. 
Raphonnack Station Kellys ford 
Va. Orange Court House V.a. 
Mine Run V.a. and was cap- 
tured by the Rebles Feb 14th / 
64 and escaped the 22nd of 
Feb/64. Reenlisted 28th of Apr 
in the VRG at Washington and 
intend to remain in the US 
Ar[my] and see this unholy Re- 
bellion crushed. 
Alexander Ives 
6th Pennsylvania/Sergeant 
69th Company 
Veteran Reserve Guard 
December 20, 1864 


Enlisted Jan 26th 1864.... 

Fought Beauregards Corps at 

deep Botem and Bermuda Hun- 

dred untill august 16th, when i 

had my right arm shot off By A 

rebel Shell, witch Put A Stop to 

my milatary career for 1864 But 
not to my patriotism.... 

Private James M. Martin 

4th New Jersey Battery 

Light Artillery 

May 7, 1865 


However, in the face of great physi- 
cal and emotional challenges, existential 
concerns and skepticism were under- 
standably (and openly) expressed. The 
entry for Private David Richey, 4th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, likely written in March 


1865, read, “Wounded June 24th 1864 at 


Chas City Court House Va. Left arm am- 


putated July 1st 1864, and included the | 


following verse (an unattributed conden- 
sation of two verses from Longfellow’s “A 
Psalm of Life: What the Heart of the 
Young Man Said to the Psalmist”): 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream; 

Life is real! life is earnest, 

And things are not what they seem. 


Sergeant William H. Sharp of the 9th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, wounded on 
March 16, 1865, in North Carolina, wrote 
in Bourne’s book in July, “Thus in the 
Argon and sunshine of youth we are im- 
pelled to the shadows and gloom of a pre- 
mature age.” 


What of the Future? 


With the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (G.I. Bill of Rights) eighty years away, 
no Department of Veterans Affairs and an 
embryonic pension system, the disabled 
Union veteran certainly faced an uncer- 
tain future. This was exemplified by the 
Excelsior Brigade’s Rick C. Roberts, later 
of the 2nd Battalion of the Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, who wrote on March 21, 
1865: “[I was] wounded at the last Battle 
‘Malvern Hill, with a Sphere Shell in both 
legs.... honorably Discharged for Disabil- 
ity... Dec 1862.... After months of fruit- 
less attempts to procure employment as 
Clerk or other light duty in the different 
Governmental departments, and in the 
Mercantile Community I Saw that with- 
out influential friends my chances were 


| Small indeed. My funds having now be- 
| come entirely exhausted, I had no alter- 


native but to reenlist in the Invalid Corps 
in June 1863 for 3 Years unless Sooner 
discharged by proper authority, fortu- 
nately at this time organizing.... Was on 
duty in this City during the disgracefull 
Riots in July following, and with my Com- 


| pany participated in an attempt with 
| other Troops to quell the Riotous Mob.... 


From January to Dec 1864 have been on 
that most unthankfull of all military duty 
Provost Guard, Guarding Bounty Jump- 
ers and Deserters Several of which we had 
to Shoot down, in attempting to make 
their Escape Such being our orders. My 
Company Since then and up to the 
present time are on duty at this Hospi- 
tal.” 


| Conclusions 


There can be little doubt that under- 
going combat isa life-altering experience, 
and that the green young men who left 
home fired with patriotic fervor ended up 
witnessing more than they could ever 
have imagined. However, disillusionment 
with the carnage, terror, and waste of a 


_ conflict fought as bitterly, and on as large 
| ascale, as the American Civil War does 


| not automatically translate into disillu- 


sionment with the reasons why the war 
was being fought. 

Writing at the time of the Civil War, 
still undergoing treatment for their seri- 
ous wounds and incapacities, the soldiers 
who contributed to the Bourne auto- 
graph books express many thoughts and 
emotions. In unadorned language of re- 


| markable eloquence, these wounded men 


speak of their concerns for the future— 
could they return to their prewar occu- 
pations missing an arm, leg, or hand? 
Yet, even while expressing such real- 
istic apprehensions and facing consider- 


_ able uncertainty, so many of the men 


portion of them permanent. 

Civilian volunteers had become sol- 
diers to rival the professionals, and they 
manifested commensurate pride in their 
identity as soldiers. That this pride re- 


_ mained strong throughout the lives of the 


men who donned Union blue is evident 
in cemeteries throughout the North, as 
countless thousands of headstones in- 
clude the rank and regiment of the 
deceased’s Civil War service. Of any sol- 
diers in history, they knew why they had 


| gone to war, what they had accomplished, 


and the price they had paid. oO 
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spoke of why they fought, and what their | 
sacrifice meant to them, to their country, | 


and to its future. Close study of the 
Bourne autograph books lends scant sup- 
port to the viewpoint that Union soldiers 
during the latter stages of the Civil War 
lost their initial motivations for fighting 
or manifested marked disillusionment 
with the aims of their service. This is a 
striking finding in a representative sample 
of battle-hardened enlisted veterans who 
knew war in all its aspects, and had suf- 
fered debilitating injuries, a sizable pro 
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The American Civil War Center at Historic Tredegar: “In the Cause of Liberty” 


Nearly ten years in the making—from con- 
cept to creation—the American Civil War Cen- 
ter at Historic Tredegar opened its doors on 
October 7, 2006, as the nation’s first museum 
to interpret the Civil War saga from three per- 
spectives: Union, Confederate, and African 
American. Located in the former capital of the 
Confederacy—Richmond, Virginia—the cen- 
ter (designated a Smithsonian Affiliate in 2002, 
nearly four years before the museum opened) 
utilizes interactive media and hands-on activ- 
ity areas for adults and children, including four 
theaters. With ten thousand square feet of ex- 
hibit space, the center is poised to showcase the 
Civil War in a way never before seen. 

The center’s exhibit In the Cause of Liberty 
features more than 150 artifacts from more 
than thirty lending institutions, including a 
variety of historical societies, Richmond’s own 
Museum of the Confederacy, and the noted 
Gilder Lehrman Institute, which offered pho- 
tographs that have never been displayed be- 
fore—in any exhibit. 

In the Cause of Liberty was developed with 
the assistance of an award-winning team of his- 
torians, many of whom attended the grand 
opening, including: Pulitzer prize-winning 
author James M. McPherson, who delivered the 
keynote address; David W. Blight; William E. 
Cooper; Charles B. Dew; John E. Fleming; and 
Emory M. Thomas. 

Plan your visit to The American Civil War 
Center at Historic Tredegar or donate to the 
center’s educational efforts by visiting them 
online at www.tredegar.org. 

—Anedra Bourne 
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Living history member Mr. Billups 
interprets the life of a U.S. Colored Troops soldier. 
Photographer Marsha Polier Grossman 


Entrance sign to the American Civil War Center at Historic Tredegar. Photographer Brandon Martin 


Fortier Pipe, 1863. William Joseph Fortier of the 1st 
New England Volunteer Cavalry carved and used this 
pipe while a prisoner of war in Richmond’s Libby 
Prison. It reads “PEACE TO ALL/WE STILL LIVE... 
FATHER/ABRAHAM/GIVE US OUR/ DALY 
HARDTACK/& COFFEE ... ALMIGHTY GOD/ 
MASTER OF THE UNIVERSE/ BLESS THE POOR/ 
SOLDIERS IN ARMS/DELIVER US FROM/DRONCS 
& TREATORS/ BE WITH OUR COMMONDE/RS 
THROUGH VICTORY.” The Museum of New 
Hampshire History, Concord, New Hampshire 


Souvenir Canteen. This canteen was a souvenir of 
James E. Pettit, a telegraph operator for the United 
States Military Telegraph service. Pettit was captured 
by forces under Nathan Bedford Forrest in 1864 and 
imprisoned at Fort Castle in Cahaba, Alabama. The 
John Steinman Collection, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Lynn Light Infantry Cap, 1860. This militia unit 
from Lynn, Massachusetts, was ready for duty 
within five hours of President Lincoln's call for 
volunteers in 1861. The unit later served as Com- 
pany D of the 8th Massachusetts and spent its term 
of service in guard duty at Annapolis and Balti- 
more, Maryland. The Lynn Museum & Historical 
Society, Lynn, Massachusetts 


Abolitionist Pincushion, ca. 1860. Anti-slavery 
fairs sold items to raise money for the 
Abolitionist cause. This pincushion was an 
item at a fundraiser for the Lynn Ladies 
Antislavery Society. The Lynn Museum & 
Historical Society, Lynn, Massachusetts 


A visitor enjoys the second floor’s Legacy Area, complete with six-foot The historic arch of the 1861 Tredegar Gun Foundry welcomes 
banners noting the nation’s evolution as a result of the war. visitors into the brick walls now home to the exhibit. 


Professor James McPherson, Pulitzer-prize winning author and exhibit The first of four filming areas, “What Caused the Civil War?” allows 
advising historian, and his wife enjoy a reflective moment at the film “The visitors to cast their vote on electronic keypads . 
Emancipation Proclamation: Words that Transformed a War and a Nation.” 


Visitors to the center learn more about the history of the Tredegar Iron An interpreter demonstrates life on the homefront in the 
Works site, a national historic landmark. children’s activity area. 


Photographs above by Marsha Polier Grossman and Taylor Dabney 
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A UPCOMING TOURS 9 %5,/...2" 
Cool You are Invited to Attend three exciting Tours led by 
two Legendary Historian/Guides: 

AN INSIDER’S WALKING TOUR OF FREDERICKSBURG 


April 13-15: Friday 8:00 PM thru Sunday 3:30 PM 
Based in Fredericksburg led by Robert K. Krick 


Tour stops will include Falmouth Flats, Marye’s Heights, the Sunken Road, 
Fort Hood, Belvoir, the Yerby House, Prospect Hill and Hamilton’s Crossing 


Registration Fee: $325 — includes 2 lunches 


* + 


SPOTSYLVANIA: A WALKING TOUR 
May 10-12: Thursday 8:00 PM thru Saturday 4:30 PM 
Based in Fredericksburg led by Robert K. Krick 
Tour stops will include Todd’s Tavern, Spindle Farm, Doles Salient, 
Landrum House site, Mule Shoe Salient, Bloody Angle, McCoull House 
and Lee’s Last Line 


Registration Fee: $325 — includes 2 lunches 
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RIDING WITH NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 

June 4-9: Monday 6:00 PM-Saturday 8:30 PM 
Begins & ends in Memphis led by Edwin C. Bearss 

Tour stops will include Fort Pillow, Parker’s Cross Roads, Fort Donelson, 

Franklin, Columbia, Chapel Hill, Sand Mountain, Montevallo, Selma, 

Ebenezer Church, Gainesville, Okolona, Tupelo, Brice’s Cross Roads and 

Memphis 

Registration Fees: $1695-Double per person; $1995—Single - includes 6 


nights’ lodging (Monday through Saturday nights), 5 breakfasts, 5 lunches 
& 3 dinners 


For full details & registration for these and other 
Civil War Society co-sponsored programs, visit 


www.cwea.net 
or contact CWEA, P. O. Box 78, Winchester, VA 22604 
Phone: 800-298-1861 Fax: 800-550-1347 cwea@earthlink.net 
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“Love your magazine. It has helped me pass 
along Civil War buffdom to two more generations.” 


—Jo Reiter Dzombak, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: VOL. 10, #1 


NYC DRAFT RIOTS: THE BLACK EXPERIENCE 


—Barnet Schecter 

Meer ag ch EAST MEETS WEST—Mark Dunkelman 

THE BATTLE OF TOM’S BROOK—EFric Wittenberg 
HALLOWED SHIPS—Craig Symonds 


JOHN BEATTY AND HIS BRIGADE AT 
CHICKAMAUGA—Dave Powell 


SPOTLIGHT: CIVIL WAR BANJO JAM 
—John S. Peterson 
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IN THE PIPELINE: 


The Road to Disunion (1850-1861) 
—William Freehling 


The Battle of Wilson’s Wharf 
—Gordon Rhea 


Potter’s Raid—Derek Smith 


Slavery & the War: Myths and 
Realities—various contributors 


Best Of...Vicksburg o Fak tancleatinnwee 
—Terrence Winschel MNT. Mvthrsahe eoalivins 
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The Most Significant 
Books of 2006 


Gerald J. Prokopowicz 


THE GUNS OF THE CIVIL WAR WERE NOT YET 
SILENT WHEN THE NATION’S PRINTING 
PRESSES WENT INTO ACTION, disgorging a 
steady stream of books intended to enlighten, 
entertain, and influence readers eager to 
know more about the conflict. That flood has 
continued to the present, each year offering 
more books than anyone could reasonably 
read in a decade. What follows is a discus- 
sion of five of the most significant Civil War 
books published in 2006. They are not nec- 
essarily the “best” books of the year, however 
that might be judged, and indeed some of 
them are substantially flawed, but each has 
something important to say, and each will 
repay with interest readers who choose to 
invest their attention. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The past year saw extraordinary 
competition in the always overcrowded 
field of books about Abraham Lincoln. 
At the head of the list is Doris Kearns 
Goodwin’s number one bestseller Team 
of Rivals: The Political Genius of Abraham 
Lincoln. Goodwin’s book certainly had 
the greatest impact of any historical 
publication in 2006, based on the sheer 
number of readers it attracted, and its 
exploration of Lincoln’s relationships 
with his political companions offered a 
new angle from which to view the fa- 
miliar Lincoln story. The new edition of 
Herndon’s Lincoln, edited by Douglas 
Wilson and Rodney Davis, may prove to 
have even more impact in the long run 
than either Goodwin or Carwardine, in 
terms of scholarly significance. William 
Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, in- 
tended to write a biography of his friend 
and hero, based on personal knowledge 
and extensive research, but his collabo- 
ration with ghostwriter Jesse Weik re- 
sulted in a curious combination of fact 
and invention that disappointed or of- 
fended many readers, and left scholars 
frustrated regarding its reliability as a 
source. Douglas and Wilson have ful- 
filled Herndon’s hopes with an attrac- 
tive and meticulously annotated version 
of the biography that is both entertain- 
ing and a useful research tool. 


LINCOLN: 
A Life of Purpose and Power 
By Richard J. Carwardine (Knopf). 


LINCOLN asco: 


RICHARD 


In the tradition of Lord Charnwood’s 
1916 Lincoln biography, Oxford professor Ri- 
chard Carwardine has written a study of the 
most famous American from the perspective 
of the other side of the Atlantic. The distin- 
guishing feature of Carwardine’s book is its 
sophisticated treatment of Lincoln’s religious 
views, a subject that has perplexed biographers 
from the very first. Some, like Josiah Holland 
in 1866, tried to portray Lincoln as an ortho- 
dox Christian, despite definitive evidence to 
the contrary. Others, including William 
Herndon, went to the opposite extreme and 
tried to minimize the role of religious faith in 
Lincoln’s personal and public life. The publi- 
cation of Allen Guelzo’s Abraham Lincoln: Re- 
deemer President in 1999 marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in which authors began to 
analyze Lincoln’s spiritual thought as a seri- 
ous component of his intellectual worldview. 

For Carwardine, Lincoln’s moral ideas are 
an important source of the personal strength 
that propelled him to the White House and to 
victory in the Civil War. They derived from 
the influences to which he was exposed in his 
youth, ranging from the harsh Calvinism of 
his parents’ Baptist church to the freethink- 
ing rationalism of Voltaire and the other En- 
lightenment authors whose works he read in 
New Salem. The unique mixture that resulted 
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was distant enough from orthodox Christian- 
ity that his opponent in the 1846 congressional 
election could denounce him as an infidel, 
forcing Lincoln to issue a carefully worded re- 
ply that obscured as much as it revealed about 
his true beliefs. Although these beliefs were not 
easy to define, Carwardine observes that they 
formed a consistent web of principles to which 
Lincoln would adhere the rest of his life. 

The second half of the book focuses on 
Lincoln’s use of political power as president. 
In contrast to Doris Kearns Goodwin’s ap- 
proach, Carwardine is not interested in 
Lincoln’s personal relationships, and says very 
little about his wife and children. This is a po- 
litical biography, or more accurately a study 
of the sources and uses of Lincoln’s political 
power. Carwardine does an expert job of show- 
ing how Lincoln manipulated the machinery 
of the Republican party and its patronage to 
maximize his influence. 

Even more impressive and innovative is 
his analysis of President Lincoln’s relationship 
with the Protestant clergy of the North. 
Carwardine notes that the pulpit was a criti- 
cal conduit for political thought in the 1860s, 
despite the ostensible separation of church and 
state in the American system. Lincoln recog- 
nized the influence that clergymen could wield 
in their sermons, and he was careful not to 
alienate them. He did not necessarily share 
their religious or political views, but he knew 
how to speak their language, and thus he was 
able to bridge the gap between radical antisla- 
very evangelicals on one hand and conserva- 
tive Republicans and War Democrats on the 
other, by using Biblical images and phrases to 
appeal to the former while espousing policies 
that were acceptable to the latter. The Second 
Inaugural, for example, was as much a sermon 
as a political speech, but its content was mod- 
erate; when he took more radical steps, such 
as the Emancipation Proclamation, his moral 
language was far more muted. 


——_________. 
THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF 
JOSEPH HOPKINS TWICHELL: 

A Chaplain’s Story 
Edited by Peter Messent and Steve Courtney 
(University of Georgia Press). 


Religion plays an important role in an- 
other significant book of 2006, a fascinating 
collection of letters written by a Union chap- 


lain to his father. If Lincoln scholars have tra- 
ditionally struggled to deal appropriately with 
their subject’s spiritual side, Civil War authors 
have often failed altogether to address the is- 
sue. One reason why so little serious histori- 
cal work has been done on the soldiers’ reli- 
gious lives may be that most of those who 
fought in the war, on both sides, were evan- 
gelical Protestants (predominantly Method- 
ists or Baptists), while relatively few modern 
academic historians share the fundamentalist 
views of so many of the men about whom they 
write. A rare exception is Steven Woodworth, 
whose While God Is Marching On: The Reli- 
gious World of Civil War Soldiers (2001) was a 
welcome attempt to investigate this important 
topic, but Woodworth addressed the religious 
lives only of evangelical Christian soldiers, 
leaving untold the stories of the thousands of 
Irish and German Catholics in the ranks, 
among others. 

With The Civil War Letters of Joseph 
Hopkins Twichell, the reader gains welcome 
insight into the war as both a military and 
spiritual experience. Twichell was a student 
at the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City when the war began, and he im- 
mediately sought to become a chaplain in one 
of the many volunteer regiments then form- 
ing. He ended up with the 71st New York, 
better known then as the 2nd Excelsior Regi- 
ment, part of dashing Dan Sickles’ Excelsior 
Brigade. From 1861 to 1864 he wrote a steady 
stream of letters, most to his father, describ- 
ing his regiment’s service in campaigns from 
the Peninsula to the Wilderness and Peters- 
burg. After the war Twichell went on to a dis- 
tinguished career as a pastor and became a 
close friend of Mark Twain. His wartime let- 
ters ended up as a nine-hundred-page col- 
lection in the Twichell papers at Yale Univer- 
sity, where they were largely overlooked until 
Messent and Courtney brought them to light 
in this book. 

Twichell was a very earnest and consci- 
entious young man, determined to do his best 
for the salvation of his flock. Complicating 
the matter was the fact that most of the men 
of the 71st New York were Irish Catholic im- 
migrants from lower Manhattan. The gulf be- 
tween Protestants like Twichell (a Congrega- 
tionalist) and Roman Catholics was far wider 
then, not only theologically, but also politi- 
cally, and socially, than it is today. Twichell 
had to wrestle with the likelihood (as he be- 
lieved) that his parishioners would all burn 
in hell unless he could persuade them to re- 
ject the “conscience-lulling errors of Rome” 
(p. 95). 

A sincere and dedicated clergyman de- 
scribing his efforts to convert soldiers to his 
denomination sounds like a recipe for liter- 
ary tedium, but Twichell was not an ordinary 
chaplain, or an ordinary writer. His strategy 
was to win the confidence of his fellow sol- 
diers first, and talk theology later. He served 


in battles as a stretcher bearer and surgeon’s 
assistant, and gave emotional and spiritual 
solace to the wounded in field hospitals. He 
gradually took on more medical responsibili- 
ties, until his role as chaplain blurred with that 
of doctor. As his activity and bravery won the 
respect of the regiment, he sought for oppor- 
tunities to conduct religious services where he 
could preach his Congregationalist message. 
Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
Twichell’s service as chaplain was his relation- 
ship with another chaplain in the brigade, Fa- 
ther Joseph B. O’Hagan. In an era when many 
Protestants regarded Catholics as superstition- 
ridden idolaters, Twichell and O'Hagan devel- 
oped a strong friendship. Twichell commented 
on how O’Hagan and his fellow priests seemed 
to regard their acceptance of celibacy as a li- 
cense to engage in other sensual pleasures— 
“Such eaters, drinkers, smokers I never met” 
(p. 95)—but he also came to value his fellow 
cleric’s companionship, and engaged in theo- 
logical discussions with him that revealed 
common ground. 
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Twichell describes everything he encoun- 
ters in an appealing, unselfconscious style that 
makes the reader glad to have made his ac- 
quaintance. The editors have added an appro- 
priate amount of commentary, explaining 
obscure Latin terms and identifying the offic- 
ers Twichell names, but not wasting undue 
space describing what happened at Gettysburg 
for an audience that will already know about 
the battle. The maps are helpful, and the illus- 
trations include sketches by a surgeon in 
Twichell’s brigade that do not appear to have 
been published before. As long as new collec- 
tions of Civil War letters and diaries continue 
to be uncovered, which may be until every at- 
tic and archive in the country has been emp- 
tied, The Civil War Letters of Joseph Hopkins 
Twichell should serve as a model for how to 
present them. 


COMMANDING THE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 
By Stephen R. Taafe (University Press of 
Kansas). 


In 1866 a war correspondent of the west- 
ern theatre complained that “there are thou- 
sands of people in the East who do not know 
aught of the geographical position of West- 
ern battle-fields.” Just as the wartime media 
focused on events in the East, specifically on 
the campaigns in northern Virginia, so did the 
first century and a quarter of Civil War schol- 
arship. Lee, Jackson, and the battles between 
the Army of Northern Virginia and the Army 
of the Potomac dominated the bookshelves 
until the 1990s, when the western theatre be- 
gin to claim its share of attention and writers 
began to acknowledge that the campaigns that 
swept across Tennessee, Mississippi, and Geor- 
gia had something to do with the outcome of 
the war. Excellent books appeared about 
battles that long had been ignored, from Pea 
Ridge: Civil War Battle in the West by William 
Shea and Earl Hess (1992) to Perryville: This 
Grand Havoc of Battle by Kenneth Noe (2001). 
The Confederacy’s main army in the West was 
chronicled decades ago by Thomas Connelly 
in Army of the Heartland (1967) and Autumn 
of Glory (1970) but its Union opponents had 
to wait until 2004 for Larry Daniel’s Days of 
Glory: The Army of the Cumberland 1861-1865, 
and last year for Stephen Woodworth’s Noth- 
ing But Victory: The Army of the Tennessee, 
1861-1865. 

Is it possible that with the publication of 
Woodworth’s study, the western theatre renais- 
sance has reached its high water mark? If fu- 
ture bibliographers look back and conclude 
that 2006 is the year when the tide turned back 
toward the East, they will have to start with 
Stephen Taafe’s Commanding the Army of the 
Potomac. Taafe returns to well-trod ground in 
writing about the army that Bruce Catton cov- 
ered in his famous trilogy more than fifty years 
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Freddy’s War: 
The Civil War Letters of 
John Frederick Frueauff 


A book of 
letters that 
elequently 
recounts details 
of daily life in 
the volunteer 
army— 
politicking over 
the election of 
officers, coping 
with supply 

and discipline 
problems, waiting for packages of 
comforts from home, and trying to 
manage financial affairs long-distance. 
Freddy's War includes a description of 
the Battle of Chancellorsville in 1863. 


Daniel R. Gilbert Sr., Editor 


Freddy's War 
SE 


‘ 


$24.95 plus shipping 
All sales benefit the Moravian College Archives 


Order online at: 
www.moravian.edu/FreddysWar/ 
or call 610 861-1485 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


ago, but he does not attempt to replicate 
Catton’s narrative. Instead he follows the 
model of Richard McMurry’s Two Great Rebel 
Armies (1989) in taking a new approach to 
an army that has already been endlessly ana- 
lyzed. Taafe’s focus is on the army’s leader- 
ship at the corps level, which he argues to have 
been remarkably unstable and largely ineffec- 
tive. 

Thirty-six different officers held corps 
commands in the Army of the Potomac, ei- 
ther as permanent or long-term temporary 
appointments, but only three (Warren, 
Sedgwick, and Horatio Wright) maintained 
those commands for more than a year. Corps 
command proved to be a revolving door for 
many reasons, including the danger of battle, 
which took the lives of Reno, Mansfield, 
Reynolds, and Sedgwick, and left Hooker, 
Hancock, and Sickles wounded and unable 
to serve for a time. Promotion to army com- 
mand took away others (Burnside, Hooker, 
and Meade), while still more were transferred, 
allowed to resign, relieved of command, or 
otherwise removed. The result, Taafe shows, 
was that the army’s leadership was constantly 
in flux, riven by cliques and personality 
clashes. McClellan and Hooker in particular 
each led a group of officers who at times 
seemed more devoted to their leader than to 
the army or the cause for which it fought. 

The book is structured as a narrative of 
the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 
with the various officers introduced and their 
prewar careers described at the point where 
they enter the story. The technique becomes 
formulaic after a while, but still Taafe made a 
sound choice to try to put his research into a 
narrative format rather than simply writing 
about each general in a separate chapter. Most 
readers will already be familiar with the broad 
outline of the army’s history, but they will gain 
new appreciation for the organizational and 
leadership handicaps under which it 
struggled. 


SSS 
CONFEDERATE EMANCIPATION: 
Southern Plans to Free and Arm 

Slaves During the Civil War 
By Bruce Levine (Oxford University Press). 


Arguments about the nature of the war, 
the legality of secession, and especially the re- 
lationship of slavery to the Confederate cause 
show no sign of ending, as the “Crossfire” col- 
umn of this magazine regularly reveals. The 
idea that slavery had little or nothing to do 
with the rebellion of the slaveholding states 
has long been repudiated by every serious 
scholar of the war, yet it continues to survive 
in some corners of the public mind, promoted 
by those who are reluctant to yield romantic 
notions of a noble “states’ rights” based Con- 
federacy to the reality of a rebellion fomented 
to preserve human slavery. Trying to eradi- 
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cate this wishful interpretation of the past with 
the scholarly tools of evidence and logic may 
be futile, but periodically a writer rises to the 
task. In 2001 Charles B. Dew drove a stake 
through the heart of the “states’ rights” argu- 
ment with Apostles of Disunion: Southern Se- 
cession Commissioners and the Causes of the 
Civil War, which quoted extensively from the 
speeches made by representatives of the states 
that seceded first as they tried to convince 
other states to join them, almost entirely on 
the basis of the need to preserve slavery and 
white supremacy. 
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As horror movie fans know, however, a 
stake through the heart is no guarantee that 
the villain is dead; sometimes it just changes 
form. If the secession movement in 1861 was 
clearly based on the preservation of slavery, 
goes the modified argument, then the Con- 
federates’ move to emancipate and arm their 
slaves in 1865 proves that they were willing to 
give up slavery to win their independence, so 
independence must have meant more to them 
than slavery. To deal with this version of the 
neo-Confederate theme, armed with stake and 
hammer, comes Bruce Levine and his analysis 
of emancipation in the Confederacy (pub- 
lished at the very end of 2005, to be sure, but 
too important to exclude). 

Although a few white Southerners pro- 
posed enlisting slaves at the start of the war, 
the debate did not begin in earnest until Janu- 
ary 1864, when General Patrick Cleburne read 
a proposal to a group of fellow officers of the 
Army of Tennessee. They rejected it, as did Jef- 
ferson Davis when it first came to his atten- 
tion. By November 1864 the military situation 
had deteriorated so much that Davis recon- 
sidered his position and publicly suggested 
that the Confederate government buy 40,000 
slaves, put them to work at the front lines as 
military laborers, and grant them freedom in 
exchange for such dangerous service. From 
there it was a short step to proposing that 


slaves be armed as soldiers, which the Con- 
federate Congress approved in the last weeks 
of the war, although it failed to offer freedom 
to those who served. 

Opposition to Davis’ 1864 proposal, 
Levine shows, was fierce and widespread. 
Many Confederates argued that the whole 
purpose of the war had been to protect sla- 
very, and that it made no sense to yield the 
very thing for which they were fighting. More 
significantly, Levine contends that those who 
supported limited emancipation still shared 
the common goal of a society based on white 
supremacy. The idea of racial equality was 
unthinkable; rather, those who favored eman- 
cipation wanted to structure it so that it would 
free the smallest practical number of slaves, 
and retain as much of the slave system as pos- 
sible, consistent with winning the war. 

One of the strongest points of the book is 
Levine’s discussion of how the slaves them- 
selves influenced the debate. By escaping when 
they could, and by fighting successfully for the 
Union, they forced white Southerners to re- 
think the assumptions on which slavery was 
based. In offering freedom in exchange for 
military service, they were forced to admit that 
their slaves preferred freedom to a life of loyal 
bondage. The point became moot when only 
a few owners contributed their slaves to the 
Davis government, and even fewer free blacks 
volunteered, so that when the war ended there 
were no more than a few hundred African 
Americans enlisted as Confederate soldiers. 
The surrender of the Confederacy in April 
1865, when much of the South was still free 
of enemy occupation and many slaves were 
still living with their owners, allowed much 
of the region’s system of racial hierarchy to 
survive. The war, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, the 13th Amendment, the Civil Rights 
Amendments, and even Brown vs. Board of 
Education failed to destroy that hierarchy com- 
pletely, just as books like Confederate Emanct- 
pation will not completely destroy the neo- 
Confederate interpretation of the Civil War. 
But the effort is a worthy one. 


mE 
UPON THE ALTAR OF THE NATION: 
A Moral History of the Civil War 
By Harry S. Stout (Viking Adult). 


This book is a paradox. It is unquestion- 
ably the most significant Civil War book to be 
published in 2006, perhaps in the last five 
years, as well as the most disappointing. It 
makes this article’s list, and belongs at the head 
of the list in fact, because it asks supremely 
important questions that deserve the atten- 
tion of everyone with an interest in Civil War 
history. In its execution, on the other hand, it 
is easily the worst book named here, filled with 
errors of fact and outdated interpretations, 
marred by conceptual confusion, and ulti- 
mately lacking the courage of its convictions. 


Let’s start with the premise. The author’s 
stated goal is to take a fresh look at the Civil 
War, and to question the long-held assump- 
tion that because it ultimately led to good out- 
comes (emancipation and national unity), it 
was a moral war. Using the concept of the “just 
war” as described in Michael Walzer’s classic 
Just and Unjust Wars, Stout sets out to tell the 
entire story of the Civil War, and in the pro- 
cess to evaluate whether both sides entered the 
war for just causes, and once begun, whether 
they conducted it by just means. 

The problems begin immediately. In the 
Introduction, Confederate general Evander 
Law is quoted as describing Grant’s assault at 
Cold Harbor as “not war but murder.” Stout 
cites this battle as a violation of the “just war” 
rule of proportionality, which holds that it is 
wrong to use force out of proportion to a le- 
gitimate military goal, but in doing so he con- 
fuses Walzer’s concept of proportionality (in 
which it is criminal to use excessively more 
force than needed to solve a military problem) 
with the military frustration of trying to cap- 
ture a fortified position. In Stout’s understand- 
ing, Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg, Pickett’s 
Charge, and Cold Harbor are all atrocities, and 
Lee and Grant war criminals for ordering them. 

But as any first-year law student knows, 
one of the elements that makes killing into 
murder is intent. Perhaps if Lee and Grant 
knew (as Stout does in hindsight) that their 
attacks would be bloody failures and intended 
for their men to die in vain, the charge of mur- 
der might make sense, but of course the gen- 
erals had no such knowledge. In the same para- 
graph, Stout cites the killing of prisoners in an 
unnamed battle of the Seven Years’ War (an 
act for which he gives no specific citation other 
than the title of a nine-hundred-page book 
about the French and Indian War) as a viola- 
tion of proportionality, because the battle 
(whichever one it was) “had already been won 
when the orders were given” (p. xiv). But the 
killing of prisoners has nothing to do with pro- 
portionality, and would be immoral no mat- 
ter when it was ordered, because it violates a 
different principle, that of discrimination be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants as tar- 
gets of violence in war. 

These two errors could be explained away 
as definitional hair-splitting, but they are 
symptomatic of the intellectual carelessness 
that pervades the book. Still in the Introduc- 
tion, for example, the author writes of Lincoln’s 
“total war on the Confederacy that deliberately 
targeted civilian farms, cities, and—in at least 
fifty thousand instances—civilian lives” (p. 
xvi). Ina lifetime of reading Civil War history 
I have never come across the charge that Lin- 
coln and his forces deliberately killed 50,000 
civilians, even in the loopiest League of the 
South propaganda. Open mouthed, I checked 
the footnote for this sentence. It refers to a 
paragraph in James McPherson's Battle Cry of 
Freedom that says war-torn countries often 
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suffer more deaths of civilians than soldiers, 
“because there are so many more civilians than 
soldiers.” McPherson then says that this was 
not the case in the South, where “a fair esti- 
mate of war-related civilian deaths might to- 
tal 50,000.” Nothing in the citation supports 
the bizarre idea that the Lincoln government 
deliberately targeted and killed 50,000 civilians. 


Zz 


a 


S. STOUT 


Reading the rest of the book, it becomes 
unclear whether such distortion is inten- 
tional or simply the result of the author’s lack 
of familiarity with the subject. Readers of this 
magazine could make a parlor game of 
choosing chapters and competing to see who 
can find the most factual errors. A few ex- 
amples: Lincoln in 1861 never “assumed that 
there was a majority of antislavery Unionists 
in the South” (p. 20); the USS Monitor was 
not armed with “a single revolving turret 
gun” and wooden vessels did much more 
than “stand by helplessly” for the rest of the 
war after the introduction of ironclads (p. 
99); Hooker did not move his army north to 
Frederick, Maryland, in June 1863 “to pre- 
pare an attack on undefended Richmond” (p. 
232); Chickamauga is in Georgia not Tennes- 
see, Confederate generals did not win the 
battle there in 1863 by “avoiding offensive 
charges wherever possible,” and George Tho- 
mas’ forces were not rescued by the “Army of 
the Kentucky” (pp. 262-3); and Vice Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson did not escape assas- 
sination by dashing to the Peterson House 
to attend the dying Lincoln (p. 448). There 
are dozens more mistakes like these, many 
of which may be trivial, but they are so per- 
vasive as to call into question the author’s 
depth of knowledge. 

There are small-scale errors of interpre- 
tation as well; how could anyone look at the 
images of casualties in Alexander Gardner’s 
Photographic Sketch Book of the Civil War 
(one of which is reproduced in the book on 
page 233) and still write that Northern pho- 


tographers “focused primarily on the patri- 
otic and the promotional” (p. 160)? The 
words “strategic” and “tactical” are used in- 
terchangeably throughout, as if they meant 
the same thing (e.g., p. 132). In one chapter, 
McClellan is held up as a paragon of prin- 
cipled warfare, in contrast to the bloodthirsty 
Lincoln who wants him to attack (p. 138), 
but two chapters later, he is criticized for 
“pathological caution” in refusing to launch 
an offensive after finding Lee’s orders for the 
Antietam Campaign (p. 151). 

Stout is a professor of American reli- 
gious history at Yale, and clearly knows more 
about that subject than about the war. He 
undertook this history of the entire war af- 
ter three years devoted to reading about it 
(as he stated in an online interview for Civil 
War Talk Radio); I know few Civil War his- 
torians who would have the intellectual hu- 
bris to attempt a major work about Jonathan 
Edwards and the Great Awakening after only 
three years’ study, but no matter. When Stout 
writes about the growth of patriotism as a 
form of civil religion or the responses of 
Northern and Southern clergy to the Civil 
War, he is on much firmer ground than when 
he attempts to trace the course of political 
or military events. He argues persuasively 
that religious leaders on both sides 
uncritically accepted the rightness of their 
respective causes, and blasts them for serv- 
ing as cheerleaders in the pulpit for four 
years, thus abdicating their roles as the moral 
conscience of society. The sections of the 
book dealing with institutional religious re- 
sponses to the war constitute an original and 
{I trust) error-free scholarly contribution. 

When criticizing religious and political 
leaders for not responding differently to the 
war, however, Stout does on a larger scale the 
same thing he did in condemning the attack 
on Cold Harbor in his Introduction. Of 
course Cold Harbor was a horrible catastro- 
phe for the attackers—but what else should 
Grant have tried? Of course a war that costs 
over 600,000 lives is an enormous disaster— 
but how else should the problems of slavery 
and secession have been resolved? Pointing 
out that war is not healthy for children and 
other living things may be morally satisfy- 
ing, but it sheds no light on the historical 
dilemmas faced by the Civil War generation. 
Stout offers no tactical advice to avoid Cold 
Harbor; more important, he fails to argue 
for any meaningful alternatives to the 
courses followed by Lincoln and Davis. He 
just doesn’t like what they did. Worst of all, 
after four hundred pages of criticizing the 
“unforgivable wrongs” of both sides, he ad- 
mits that he doesn’t really mean it after all. 
“I cannot bring myself to say that 620,000 
men died in vain” (p. 457) he writes, because 
the soldiers themselves did not think so. They 
felt that they had fought to preserve a na- 
tion that was the “last, best hope of earth,” 
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which Stout patronizingly agrees it is, “for 
reasons Americans don’t deserve or under- 
stand” (p. 458). 

And yet. With all there is to dislike about 
this book, and I have only scratched the sur- 
face, it is the first major book since the Revi- 
sionists of the 1930s (Stout does not put his 
argument in any historiographical context, 
so I will leave that aside too) to question ina 
serious, nonpartisan way the justice of the 
causes of the war and the methods by which 
it was fought, for both sides. Could there 
have been a better way to conduct the war, 
or to avoid it altogether? As much as it dis- 
appoints in the failure to offer any meaning- 
ful answers to these are difficult questions, 
questions that almost everyone in the Civil 
War community prefers to avoid, Upon the 
Altar of the Nation must be praised for ask- 
ing them. 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) hindsight. This il- 
lustrates the “fallacy of reversibility’—if these 
soldiers were not in POW camps but with 
their armies in the field, what would have oc- 
curred? The author does briefly address this 
but draws an “illogical conclusion.” Regard- 
less of how terrible at times a particular 
Union POW camp might be, overall, a Con- 
federate soldier was actually safer from dis- 
ease as a prisoner in a Union stockade than 
in the Confederate army. In the army fifteen 
percent (164,000 of 1,100,000) died of dis- 
ease and nonmilitary causes, while twelve 
percent (26,000 of 220,000) held as POWs 
died of disease. The same is true of Union 
POWs, except at Andersonville. The over- 
looked fact here is that nineteenth-century 
armies were stalked by disease. POW camps 
were certainly no healthier (although the au- 
thor seems to believe they should have been) 
and generally no worse than military en- 
campments. At Camp Douglas in Chicago, 
Confederate POWs and Union soldiers await- 
ing parole were penned in together. Civil War 
soldiers died in droves from disease, particu- 
Jarly in stationary camps and recruit depots. 
The experience of the newly arrived Union 
regiments camped around Washington and 
the mortality among the Vermonters serving 
with Ben Butler in the Mississippi Valley com- 
pares with the death rate from disease in the 
POW camps. At one point, Robert E. Lee 
pleaded with Richmond not to send him any 
more recruits since they brought nothing but 
sickness to his army. As McPherson observes, 
“Disease reduced the size of most regiments 
from their initial complement of a thousand 
men to about half that number before the 
regiment ever went into battle.” 
Recognizing this does not mitigate the at 
times horrible conditions in some POW 
camps, North and South, but should help 
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bring Civil War POW camps back into proper 
perspective. I am afraid the author is still un- 
consciously “waving the bloody shirt.” As for 
the “national sin,” I prefer to leave that judg- 
ment to others. After all, war is hell, and any 
war is, often necessarily, a “national sin.” 
—David F. Cross, M.D. 
Ferrisburgh, Vermont 


+ + 


I thoroughly enjoyed reading Dr. Sand- 
ers’ article on prisoners of war and I am look- 
ing forward to reading his book on the sub- 
ject | While in the Hands of the Enemy: Military 
Prisons of the Civil War, LSU Press, 2005] very 
soon. 

I have done some research on this topic 
myself, in fact. My research has dealt prima- 
rily with Federal policies toward Confederate 
prisoners of war. In doing that research I too 
looked to see if Union officials systematically 
denied Southern prisoners items or supplies 
they were due under international law. It is 
entirely possible that I missed something, but 
I never came across any international law, 
agreement, or conference that came close to 
providing the sort of clear guidelines regard- 
ing prisoners of war Dr. Sanders suggests ex- 
isted in the article. Plus, what I did find sug- 
gested that prisoners of war were assumed to 
be belligerents from a legal, recognized state 
or nation. Since not a single nation recognized 
the Confederacy as such, Southern prisoners 
were, in the eyes of everyone outside the South, 
internal rebels rather than legitimate combat- 
ants. I have to question if Union policies clearly 
“stood in direct contradiction to the provi- 
sions of international law” as stated in the ar- 
ticle. I would liked to have seen (and maybe 
this is in the book?) references to specific in- 
ternational laws, conferences, or agreements 
that were violated and why Confederate sol- 
diers were legally entitled to be defined as le- 
gitimate prisoners of war and not as insurrec- 
tionists outside the protection of international 
law. 

I was surprised to see that when discuss- 
ing the exchange cartel’s collapse in 1863 Dr. 
Sanders made no reference to the issue of 
black soldiers. The article suggests that Union 
officials like Stanton and Grant made unac- 
ceptable modifications to the cartel or sim- 
ply came to believe that it was in the Union 
military’s best interest to quit exchanging 
prisoners. There is certainly plenty of evi- 
dence in the Official Records showing key 
Northern officials saying that as soon as the 
Confederate leadership rescinded its policies 
toward black soldiers (enslavement and re- 
fusing to recognize or exchange black pris- 
oners) exchanges would resume. In May 1863 
the Union War Department said Southern 
soldiers would be retained “in order to be in 
a position to check the rebel Government and 
restrain the execution of its avowed purpose 
[i.e., to sell captured black soldiers into sla- 


And it was not as if this was some sort of 
secret. Officials in Richmond were fully aware 
that Washington was using the black prisoner 
issue as the key justification for the cartel’s sus- 
pension. In August 1864, for example, Butler 
told Robert Ould, the Confederate official in 
charge of negotiating to resume exchanges, 
that if Richmond would make black prison- 
ers eligible for exchange, “then, as I am in- 
structed, a principle difficulty in effecting ex- 
changes will be removed.” 

As one final word on the subject of the 
cartel’s breakdown, the depiction of Grant in 
the article as simply refusing to exchange 
seems to me to have been overly simplified. 
In October 1864, for example, he and Robert 
E. Lee negotiated on this very issue. Lee had 


very] in violation of the cartel.” That Novem- 
ber Stanton told Benjamin Butler not to re- 
sume exchanges until Richmond agreed to 
exchange black soldiers under the terms of 
the 1862 agreement. “It is known,” he wrote, 
“that the rebels will exchange man for man 
and officer for officer, except blacks and of- 
ficers in command of black troops. These they 
absolutely refuse to exchange. This is the point 
on which the whole matter hinges. Exchang- 
ing man for man and officer for officer, with 
the exception the rebels make, is a substan- 
tial abandonment of the colored troops and 
their officers to their fate, and would be a 
shameful dishonor to the Government bound 
to protect them. When they agree to exchange 
all alike there will be no difficulty” 
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contacted Grant about exchanging prisoners 
recently taken by both sides and Grant did 
not refuse to hear him out. On the contrary, 
he appears willing in these communications 
to exchange recently taken prisoners so long 
as black soldiers were included in the deal. 
He very plainly responded to Lee: “Among 
those lost by the armies operating against 
Richmond were a number of colored troops. 
Before further negotiations are had upon the 
subject I would ask if you propose delivering 
these men the same as white soldiers?” Lee 
personally was not opposed to such an ar- 
rangement but, he told Grant, he had to obey 
his government’s policy that “negroes belong- 
ing to our citizens are not considered sub- 
jects of exchange and were not included in 
my proposition. If there are any such among 
those stated by you to have been captured 
around Richmond they cannot be returned.” 
And that was that. There seems, then, to be 
quite a bit of evidence that undermines the 
argument that cold-hearted Federals like 
Stanton and Grant irresponsibly killed the 
exchange cartel dooming thousands of pris- 
oners to miserable deaths in Civil War prison 
camps. There seems, on the other hand, to 
be some rather compelling evidence that 
points directly to the South’s refusal to ex- 
change black Union soldiers as the principle 
reason for the cartel’s suspension in 1863. 
The accusation that Stanton “slashed the 
medical care available in prisons where dis- 
eases such as scurvy and smallpox were kill- 
ing hundreds of men each day” gave me some 
problems as well. For one thing, there was no 
order quoted in the article to support this 
rather serious charge. But more importantly, 
when examining the North’s nine major pris- 
ons I found that quarantine areas for small- 
pox victims were provided and vaccines were 
regularly administered in them if for no other 
reason than Union officials were scared to 
death that their own personnel and local ci- 
vilians would catch this dreaded disease. Fur- 
thermore, in most of the prisons the recov- 
ery rates from “eruptive fevers,’ which were 
mostly smallpox cases, were better than those 
posted at the Confederacy’s largest hospital, 
Chimborazo in Richmond. Those statistics, 
I have concluded, suggest that Confederate 
prisoners got care for smallpox that was at 
least as effective as they received in their own 
capital. In fact, most of the nine hospitals 
posted recovery rates for diseases that were 
superior to the Southern facility. Does this 
not call into question the argument that 
Southern prisoners were neglected medically 
or systematically denied treatment? 
—Jay Gillispie 
Roseboro, North Carolina 


+ + 


Charles Sanders’ article in the latest is- 
sue was superlative. It was well researched, 


well written, and well documented. It was also 
well balanced so as not to offend any of North 
& South’s subscribers, North or South. 

Mr. Sanders thoroughly covered five of 
Rudyard Kipling’s six points, to wit: who, 
what, when, where, and how. Perhaps I could 
try my hand at the sixth of Kipling’s “serving 
men’”—why. 

Was there anything to the mistreatment 
of prisoners of war beyond simple sadistic 
satisfaction? Ulysses S. Grant stopped pris- 
oner exchanges because that advanced the 
Union cause, and a twelve or even sixteen 
percent casualty rate was well below what was 
being experienced on many of the major 
battlefields. Surely Jeff Davis, et al, were as- 
tute enough military tacticians to see what 
Grant was up to. Cruelty in those Confeder- 
ate prisons was undoubtedly to force resump- 
tion of the exchange. Cruelty in those Union 
prisons was no doubt retaliation for the cru- 
elty in the Confederate prisons, as Edwin 
Stanton himself said. 

Stanton, Davis, Grant, Abraham Lincoln, 
Robert E. Lee, and James Seddon were not 
the men George Washington and John Adams 
were. Following his defeat in the Battle of 
Long Island and New York, General Wash- 
ington watched through a spy glass, and shed 
tears as the British harnessed American 
POWs and used them as draft animals, beat 
some, and murdered others as they surren- 
dered. The Continental Army captured 896 
Hessians in the Battle of Trenton, and 
Washington’s instructions to his men were to 
treat them as human beings with the same 
rights of humanity for which Americans were 
striving. The Continental Army adopted 
Samuel Adams’ “policy of humanity,” and fol- 
lowing the Battle of Princeton, Washington 
instructed, “You are to take charge of the pri- 
vates of the British Army....Treat them with 
humanity, and let them have no reason to 
complain of our copying the brutal example 
of the British army in their treatment of our 
unfortunate brethren.” 

The South inflicted 4,242 more casualties 
in the battle of the POWs than the North was 
apparently willing to do. In the end it was a 
battle the Confederacy won when prisoner ex- 
changes were resumed, but it’s not one in 
which the South can take much pride. Nor, 
might I add, do they. As I have watched this 
issue progress in the pages of this magazine 
and other publications, the Lost Cause defend- 
ers at first denied it ever happened. In the face 
of overwhelming evidence to the contrary they 
fell back to the position that if and when it 
did occur it was merely an aberration by a few 
isolated renegades, such as Colonel Weiss. 

More evidence forced another slight re- 
treat to a claim of equality of treatment. Un- 
fortunately Sanders’ honest effort to be bal- 
anced played into that myth, but fair research 
does not always guarantee equal outcome. 
Confederate apologists claim that Confeder- 


ate POWs in Union prisons were treated 
equally as badly, and that Confederate sol- 
diers and civilians in the South were all starv- 
ing. 

Sanders is correct that you get a one-in- 
seven, or fourteen percent, death rate when 
you lump all POW deaths together. By put- 
ting a calculator to the figures in this article, 
we see that Union prisons killed twelve per- 
cent of their POWs, while Confederate pris- 
ons killed sixteen percent of theirs. That four 
percent difference amounts to a twenty-five 
percent difference in the death rates between 
the two prison systems. That’s not a wash. As 
any competent actuary will aver, that’s a sig- 
nificant statistical difference. 

—Clark Larsen, Holladay, Utah 


KUDOS 

Ihave been an avid student of the Ameri- 
can Civil War for the past forty years or more. 
Why it has absorbed my imagination for so 
long I cannot explain, but it has. During that 
time I have accumulated a couple of hundred 
books, countless magazines and articles, and 
am still collecting them. The finest of the 
magazines I have acquired is your North & 
South, and of the many I have in my posses- 
sion is the latest edition here—Volume 9, 
Number 4. I look forward to every edition. 
There is a book store here in Brisbane that 
caters to Civil War buffs, and at $18.95 (Aus- 
tralia) compared to $5.99 (U.S.), purchasing 
copies of North & South becomes a bit pricey, 
but I manage to acquire every one and will 

always do so. 
—Jack Phillips 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 


+ + 


Love your magazine. It has helped me pass 
along Civil War buffdom to two more gen- 
erations. Thank you. It’s evident that it’s a work 
of love, and treasured by producers as well as 
readers. 

—Jo Reiter Dzombak 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


+ + 


I greatly enjoyed your editorial in the cur- 
rent issue [Vol. 9, No. 6]. I too am a hockey 
fan, of our hapless Toronto Maple Leafs, who 
seem to lose even when victory is handed to 
them on a platter—just like General George 
McClellan! 

I have been a student of the American 
Civil War since I was a boy in the 1960s. As an 
adult I have taken to collecting and shooting 
blackpowder firearms of the ACW, though I’m 
not yet into reenacting—maybe a uniform will 
find its way into my purchases on my next trip 
to Gettysburg. 

Just wanted to let you know how much 
one Canadian enjoys your magazine (although 
I confess to buying the three others as well!). 

—Robert Wood, via e-mail 
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AMERICAN CIVIL WAR VETS 
DOWN UNDER 

One hundred and thirty-one years ago 
America’s darkest days drew to a close with 
the end of the War Between the States. Many 
of those who participated in and survived 
the conflict returned to the countries from 
which they had migrated; all wanting to erase 
the carnage they had endured from their 
memories. As a result, many of the veterans, 
of both the North and the South, found their 
way to countries halfway around the world— 
Australia and New Zealand. 

There they died, but few were remem- 
bered for their sacrifices during the war, their 
service seldom mentioned on the headstones 
that marked their graves. To those who didn’t 
know, they were simply Australian and New 
Zealand citizens buried in cemeteries 
throughout their respective countries. 

They have been found, however, by 
members of the American Civil War Round 
Table of Queensland, Inc., based in Brisbane. 
One member, James Gray, being a descen- 
dant of Confederate soldiers and a thirty- 
year researcher, enlisted the help of fellow 
members and began a crusade to bring to 
life their stories and make them available to 
the general public. Thousands of pages of 
correspondence were sent out, telephone 
calls made to individuals all over the world, 
and books and governmental documents 
scanned by private individuals and agencies 
as needed information began to flow in. 

The end result was the American Civil 
War Veterans Buried in Australia-New 
Zealand Data Bank, later transferred into the 
Australian Memorial Website (www.acwv 
.info), which was donated to the National Li- 
brary of Australia. 

As research progressed, it was discovered 
that many of the veterans buried in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand were still without head- 
stones or markers. After compiling informa- 
tion to validate these men’s wartime service, 
requests for headstones or bronze memorial 
plaques for their graves were submitted to 
the American Veterans Administration in 
Washington D.C. To date, new granite head- 
stones have been received for placement on 
the gravesites of Alfred Galen Crawford, bur- 
ied in the Boroondara Cemetery, Kew, 
Victoria, and William Waters, buried in the 
Toowong Cemetery, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Bronze memorial plaques have also been 
received for Samuel Sherwood Bissell in 
Mount Morgan Cemetery, Queensland; 
Adam Edward Walsh in Bundaberg General 
Cemetery, Queensland; John Henry Graydon 
in Yarragon Cemetery, Victoria; and Confed- 
erate James Coffey at Dunwich, Brisbane, 
Queensland. Still another ten graves in the 
Cook Islands, New Zealand, and Australia are 
presently awaiting the arrival of headstones 
and plaques. 


Research continues by the American 
Civil War Round Table of Queensland, Inc., 
on other forgotten veterans, including one 
who left Australia, fought for the Confed- 
eracy, was captured, paroled, and later died 
while attempting to save injured Union and 
Confederate soldiers from a burning hospi- 
tal during the Red River Campaign. He was 
buried in an unmarked grave in Louisiana. 

North & South readers are invited to visit 
the Australian Memorial Website (www.acwv 
-info), where all confirmed veterans are hon- 
ored with stories, photographs, and pictures. 
Anyone with information on any veteran— 
either buried in Australia or New Zealand or 
from either country—is urged to submit it 
to the site’s webmaster. 

—Brett Stevens 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 11) then the army’s 
chief medical purveyor and later the surgeon 
general, Squibb borrowed $1,300 and opened 
his own firm in a small brick building in 
Brooklyn. The manufactory had operated less 
than a year when, on Christmas Eve, 1858, a 
young assistant spilled a bottle of ether near 
an open flame, resulting in a fire that de- 
stroyed the building. Squibb’s hands and face 
were terribly burned as he tried to save some 
notebooks, and he lived with pain and disfig- 
urement for the rest of his life. 


—_— - 55 P 


An authentic wartime Squibb pannier. 


While Squibb recuperated, a group of 
distinguished physicians subscribed more 
than $2,000 to rebuild his laboratory. The 
men offered the money as a gift, insisting, “We 
look upon your cause as our cause,” but 
Squibb eventually returned the money with 
interest. By the end of 1859 the laboratory was 
again in operation, and upon the outbreak of 
the Civil War Squibb was in a position to meet 
many of the medical needs of the Union army. 
Indeed, he consulted with the army on its 
standard supply table, and without compro- 
mising his strict standards of quality, Squibb 
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National Museum of Civil War Medicine 


filled the army’s orders as quickly as he could, 
working day and night and hiring additional 
hands. In 1862 he bought additional land in 
Brooklyn, near the Fulton Ferry, and built and 
equipped an expanded laboratory to meet the 
army’s needs. 

One of Squibb’s more useful wartime in- 
novations was the introduction of his “medi- 
cine pannier,” which helped to standardize the 
distribution of medicines to individual units 
and to make their use more convenient. In 
addition to medicine wagons, the Union 
army used large, heavy boxes to carry drugs 
and supplies while on campaign. These con- 
tainers had to be transported in supply train 
wagons, and were thus generally unavailable 
to surgeons during an engagement. Squibb’s 
pannier, and similar containers supplied by 
other contractors, was constructed of iron- 
reinforced wood and equipped with robust 
iron handles, sturdy enough to withstand the 
rigors of the field, yet compact enough to be 
carried in an ambulance or by a horse or mule 
and aid the medical staff closer to the front 
lines. The pannier was divided into two tiers, 
with bandages, surgical instruments, and 
other supplies stored in a removable upper 
tier, while the lower tier held medicines. Each 
pannier contained nearly ninety items, from 
“A to Z” (argenti nitras to zinci sulphas), but 
a diagram on the inside of the chest lid, show- 
ing the location of each item, made finding a 
specific medicine very convenient. Squibb 
also distributed a “medicine chest,” which was 
smaller than the pannier but offered many 
of its advantages. 

Squibb also may have supplied rebel sur- 
geons with medicine, at least indirectly. The 
Confederacy maintained at least one navy 
medical laboratory and no fewer than eight 
army medical laboratories, primarily dedi- 
cated to manufacturing rather than research. 
The success of the Union blockade forced the 
Confederates to rely on blockade running, 
smuggling, and the capture of Union supplies 
to meet their medical needs. Years after the 
war, Squibb’s son Charles was quoted as say- 
ing that “our chief distributor [in the South] 
was General [ Nathaniel] Banks. The Johnnies 
always managed to capture his well-equipped 
trains. Our goods went all through the Con- 
federacy and were appreciated.” In a letter that 
accompanied his $128 check to Squibb, Tho- 
mas Smith, a pharmacist from St, Joseph, Mis- 
souri, speculated that his missing shipment of 
medicine was due to “the rebels ... having their 
way in Missouri.” 

The combination of overwhelming ca- 
sualties and the loss of supplies to the rebels 
prompted Dr. Satterlee to convince Squibb to 
expand his operations even more. Squibb was 
uncertain that he could give a larger plant the 
close personal attention required to maintain 
the purity and reliability of his products, and 
doubted that postwar orders from a presum- 


ably smaller standing army would justify the 
expense and risk of another expansion. Over 
Satterlee’s objections, Surgeon General Will- 
iam A. Hammond proceeded with plans to set 
up army laboratories, one in Philadelphia and 
another in Astoria, on Long Island, just miles 
from Squibb’s own facility. 

Disappointed by the potential loss of con- 
tracts, Squibb was also dubious of the talents 
of Hammond’s choice to direct the Astoria lab, 
Charles McCormick, whom he had once re- 
ferred to as “little more than a great quack.” 
Nevertheless, Squibb invited Hammond to 
send an observer, offering “free access to all de- 
tails and operations of my laboratory.” A young 
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medical officer, Joseph H. Bill, spent several 
months with Squibb and eventually replaced 
McCormick at the Astoria lab. John M. 
Maisch, an erstwhile Squibb employee and 
talented chemist, headed the Philadelphia lab. 

While Squibb may have been especially 
influential, he was by no means the only 
namesake of a modern pharmaceutical com- 
pany that manufactured drugs for the war 
effort. Union medical purveyors relied on a 
number of other favored firms for quality 
supplies, the most recognizable today being 
Charles Pfizer & Co. 

In 1849 German-born chemist Charles 
Pfizer (1824-1906) borrowed $2,500 from his 
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A wartime diagram of Edward Squibb’s laboratory, drawn by Joseph H. Bill, assistant surgeon, U.S. Army, 
in his 1863 report to Surgeon General William A. Hammond, titled “Preliminary Report on the 
Arrangements and Operations of Dr. E.R. Squibb’s Laboratory.” 


father, and joined his cousin, Charles Erhart 
(1821-1891), a confectioner, on a voyage to 
America. The men purchased a modest brick 
building in Brooklyn with the goal of mak- 
ing chemicals not then produced in the 
United States. Pfizer and Erhart first com- 
bined their talents by blending a foul-tasting 
medicine, santonin, used to treat intestinal 
worms with almond-toffee flavoring; the 
product was an immediate success. Within a 
decade, raw materials from around the world 
poured in to Pfizer, and more than a dozen 
chemicals were sent out. 

To meet the needs of the Union army, 
Pfizer expanded production of tartaric acid 
(used as a refrigerant, antiseptic, and anti- 
scorbutic), cream of tartar (an effective di- 
uretic), iodine, morphine, chloroform, and 
camphor. Pfizer also increased production of 
mercurials, used in hospitals as well as the 
growing field of photography. The war 
proved a great boon to the company: the 
portfolio of products expanded, revenues 
doubled, and Pfizer hired more than a hun- 
dred new employees. 

Both Squibb and Pfizer remained in the 
pharmaceutical business after the Civil War. 
In 1895 Squibb passed most of the responsi- 
bility for managing the firm to his sons, 
Charles and Edward, and the company be- 
came E.R. Squibb & Sons. In 1905, five years 
after Squibb’s passing, the sons sold their in- 
terest to Theodore Weicker and Lowell M. 
Palmer, a Union army veteran, who retained 
the family name. The Squibb Corporation 
merged with Bristol-Myers in 1989, forming 
one of the world’s largest pharmaceutical 
companies. Bristol-Myers Squibb is head- 
quartered in New York City, with employees 
in more than two hundred countries. BMS 
spends more than $2 billion each year on re- 
search, and grosses more than $18 billion an- 
nually in sales of products such as Excedrin”, 
Pravachof’, and TAXOL”. 

Pfizer, also headquartered in New York 
City, with a major plant in Brooklyn, not far 
from its original home, has more than 
120,000 employees worldwide. The company 
spends more than $7 billion annually on re- 
search and reports more than $30 billion in 
sales annually of products such as Viagra”, 
Zoloft®, and Lipitor’. 

—Contributed by James M. Schmidt 
Spring, Texas 


Note: Devoted readers will be happy to learn 
that Jim Schmidt’s book Lincoln’s Labels: 
America’s Best-Known Companies and Brands 
and the American Civil War, based in part on 
the series of company profiles that he has 
written for North & South over the years, will 
be published in the spring of 2008 by the 
Edinborough Press of Roseville, Minnesota, 
ISBN 1-889020-21-4. Ll 
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DANIEL WEINBERG, PHOTOGRAPHER 


With Dan Weinberg of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


N&S: Tell us a bit about the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop (ALBS) and 
its history. 


DW: The Abraham Lincoln Book Shop began in 1938, when proprietor 
Ralph Newman began to specialize in Lincolniana and the U.S. Civil 
War at the urging of Carl Sandburg and Lloyd Lewis. In fact, our logo 
was designed by Sandburg. The shop is now in its fourth location. Both 
the Civil War Round Table movement and the Civil War Book Club 
came out of our shop. Besides Lincoln and the Civil War, we specialize 
in the U.S. Presidency and general political and military history from 
the Revolution on; but mainly nineteenth century. We carry books (in 
print for our specialties, out of print, and rare), original autographs, 
photographs, broadsides, oil paintings and lithographs, statuary and 
busts, ephemera, and the like. We have the look of a museum—but 
one in which you can walk away with the exhibits, for a price. 


N&S: When and how did your association with the ALBS begin? 


DW: I came to the shop in 1971.1 was a graduate student at New York 
University studying Tudor/Stuart English history. There were no jobs, 


af 


Among the numerous books, artifacts, and manuscripts at the Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop can be found the table (pictured above) around 
which the very first Civil War Round Table was created. 


Lincoln misspells and corrects his name in an endorsement. 
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though. I was working at a book shop in New York called Paperback 
City (no fooling). I enjoyed what I was doing—finding the right book 
for clients, who would come back for more advice. I met Newman 
when I visited home (Chicago) on a break; he was looking for some- 
one to eventually take over the shop. I had been telling my folks, when 
they asked what I would do in the future, that I'd open up a “history 
shop.” Well, there it was—and the rest is history, not to mention thirty- 
five years. 


N&S: How large is the shop and its holdings? And how do you go about 
choosing what items—books or artifacts—to accept for sale? 


DW: The shop is about 3,300 square feet with about eight thousand 
books. For stock we can only choose from what we see—collections 
that come by (people moving or downsizing); estates; auctions; 
etc. I do try to carry quality over quantity, as many of our clients 
are collectors. 


N&S: Any personal favorites among your items, past or present? 


DW: Yes. The table from Appomattox Court House used by Eli Parker, 
U.S. Grant’s Indian aide. It was one of three and Parker sat at it writing 
out Grant’s communications. I sold it twice; it now sits with an origi- 
nal General Order #9 signed by Robert E. Lee at Appomattox—that 
order was his farewell to his troops. Then there’s Lincoln’s first elective 
signature—“A. Lincoln / Captain’—on an order he wrote out obtain- 
ing guns for his militia company during the Black Hawk War. He was 
elected to the position by his friends and neighbors and, as he said 
years later about that moment: “Among the successes I have had, that is 
the one that has given me the most pleasure.” And finally, Lincoln’s 
misspelled name in a signature: It is an endorsement in his hand from 
September 14, 1863. He got lost in his signature and wrote “A. Linclon,” 
which he then crossed out and spelled correctly beneath. It is the only 
time I’ve come across this. 


N&S: Lastly, what challenges have the emergence of the Internet posed 
to the ALBS? How have you adapted to the new technology? 


DW: We have embraced the Internet. We have a web site (www. 
ALincolnBookShop.com) and have also begun a monthly show from 
the shop called “LIVE From Chicago, The Abraham Lincoln Book Shop.” 
About fifteen minutes in length (and archived on our web site), each 
show offers the “Artifact of the Month,” a book review or two, and other 
events. As well, we have another web site called Virtual Book 
Signing(tm) at www. VirtualBookSigning.net. This is a “Lincoln and 
Civil War Book Signing Network” in which we offer live web streaming 
booksignings from our shop. We have current authors come in, give a 
short discussion of their new book, answer questions from people— 
both present in the shop and e-mailed in over the computer—and sign 
or inscribe their book for those on the computer, which is then sent 
out by mail. In other words, anyone can be present at our in-shop book 
signings of the newest Lincoln and Civil War related books—even those 
at home, on their couch with a margarita—and can e-mail in a ques- 
tion or order a book, which will be signed in front of their eyes on the 
computer. This isa fine way to build a signed, first edition library. With 
the coming of the bicentennial of Lincoln’s birth and the sesquicen- 
tennial of the Civil War following shortly, we'll try to cut through the 
hundreds of books that are coming out and present those with merit. 


N&S: Thanks, Dan, for taking the time to chat with us. Those interested 
in learning more about the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop can phone 
312-944-3085 or check out the shop’s web site: www. 
ALincolnBookShop.com. The shop is located at 357 West Chicago Av- 
enue in Chicago, Illinois. i) 


THE SEARCH FOR CORPORAL DOW 


By Gene and Linda Solyntjes 


dozen or so years ago Gene Solyntjes made up his mind that his life 
was incomplete, even meaningless, without a Sharps rifle therein. Don’t 
ask exactly why; firearms enthusiasts have never been strong on “exactly 
whys.” 

A bit of time passed and Gene, answering a classified ad in his local 
newspaper, found himself one thousand dollars poorer, but one Sharps, 
New Model 59, Civil War era military musket richer. The Sharps was far 
from being in pristine condition, but neither was it a wreck...it shaped 
up as a viable restoration project and Gene set out to do just that. 

A curious addition to the buttstock of the Sharps was an inletted 
septagon (seven-sided) emblem that appeared to carry an inscription 
of some sort. Under a strong light Gene and the gunsmith were able to 
read “Wm H Dow, Co “K”, USVV.” The restoration project had just 
opened a second front...who was Wm. H. Dow? While the restoration 
of the Sharps proceeded apace, and involved a number of gunsmiths and 
restorers, Gene and Linda found themselves being drawn more and 
more into their research of William Dow. They were to learn that 
Corporal Wm. H Dow had served in the 2nd Wisconsin Regiment of 
the famed Iron Brigade of the Union Army. He had been born in 
Chemung county, NY in 1841 and shortly thereafter his family moved to 
Wisconsin. In June of 1861 he was mustered into the Army for a three year 


enlistment. He served with distinction in a number of battles including Gainesville, 


Gettysburg and Bull Run and was mustered out of the service in June of 1864 at 
Madison, Wisconsin. He encered the Minnesota Old Soldiers Home in June of 
1927 and died in a Minnesota hospital in December of that year. 

All the work on both the rifle and the provenance of the former owner by Gene 
and Linda were at least partially rewarded when they brought the rifle and their 
now-extensive documentation to a nearby appearance of the popular TV program 
“Antiques Roadshow” and the show’s antique arms expert, in deference to the 
extensive body of information on Corporal Dow appraised the once-$1000 rifle 
and its documentation at $25,000. 

Gene and Linda Solyntjes then spent about three years writing their book, 
which tells the reader all that he or she needs to know about researching just about 
any US firearm as well as the genealogy of any person who ever served in the 
United States armed forces (back to the French and Indian War). There are literally 
hundreds of sites on the Internet to assist the researcher; it's merely a matter of 
knowing where to go...and a CD is included with their book making that a lot 
easier. Their book is a hardcover, full size publication with over 200 pages and 
some 48 black and white photos and 16 full color photos. Chapter titles include: 
The Sharps with a Septagon...Searching the Internet...Researching Firearms... 
Fakes, Frauds and Forgeries...History and Antique Firearms in My Own Back 
Yard... What Happened at the Little Big Horn, and After... The Tale of a Firearm 
With a High Provenance...A Journey of Discovery...State Records Sources... 
Roadblocks, Dead Ends and Professional Help...US Made Firearms... 
Miscellaneous Web Sites...US Military Arms...Bibliography. 


ORDER NOW: at $34.95. 


Order from: Precision Shooting, 
222 McKee Street, Manchester, CT 
06040. Shipping and Handling in 
the US is $3.50 for first book. 
$5.00 for multiple book orders. 
Foreign orders (including Canada) 
will be shipped economy mail 
unless air is requested and will be 
charged actual shipping costs plus 
$1.00 for handling. Visa or Master 
Card orders accepted without 
surcharge at our CT office. (860) 
645-8776 phone; (860) 643-8215 
fax. CT residents add 6% sales tax; 
NY residents add 4% sales tax. 
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—Maj. Thomas W. Hyde, September 16, 1862 
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SOUTH CAROLINA SCALAWAGS 


Hyman Rubin III 
232 pp., 19 illus., cloth, $29.95 
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208 pp., 18 illus., cloth, $24.95 
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Stormy Days in Louisiana 
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New Introduction by John C. Rodrigue 
344 pp., 2 illus., paper, $14.95 


SOUTH CAROLINA GOES TO WAR, 1860-1865 
Charles Edward Cauthen 


New Introduction by J. Tracy Power 
296 pp., paper, $15.95 


